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PREFACE 


T HIS book lays little claim to be considered as more than a 
compilation, checked where possible by original research. 
It is an attempt to bring together the very various authorities on 
the district of Asia Minor with which it deals, and to digest the 
mass of available information into a convenient form. The 
district, crossed and re-crossed by numerous travellers, is com- 
paratively well known, and consequently affords greater oppor- 
tunity than most parts of Asia Minor for a treatise which may 
serve as a more or less permanent basis for future workers. At 
the same time new discoveries — and the output of inscriptions 
seems inexhaustible — may at any moment refute (or less pro- 
bably justify) the conclusions here put forward as hypotheses. 

Hitherto no excavation worthy of the name has been under- 
taken on the site of Cyzicus. Private plunderingwas rife in Cyriac’s 
time and has continued to our own day. Some attempt at more 
serious .investigation seems to have been made about 1844 by 
Lord Eastnor, who, according to MacFarlane, “ spent a con- 
siderable time at Cyzicus and made some excavations, but 
unfortunately his notes and drawings have been lost or destroyed 
through the foundering of the vessel in which they were em- 
barked 1 / 9 

In more recent times Mr Frank Calvert of the Dardanelles 
opened tombs on the site 2 * , and kindly permits me to print the 
following notes respecting the modes of burial : 

“ My archaeological researches at Cyzicus were limited to the 
excavation of some tombs. The results were a fine blue oenochoe 

1 Turkey and her Destiny , i. 452, note. Cf. Ch. White’s Constantinople (1844) 
in. 160 (note). 

2 The bare fact is mentioned in Murray’s Asia Minor , p. 345. Some of the 

resultant antiquities are catalogued by K. B. Stark. 
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and dish, a small moulded aryballos — amethyst colours — (this I 
believe is in the British Museum) and a number of other glass 
objects and terra-cotta lamps: a much-worn stele, which I believe 
to be of the 2nd or 3rd century B.C., and a sepulchral inscription 
(Christian) shew the necropolis was successively used for several 
centuries. In another locality I found a built chamber roofed 
with long pieces of marble with a slab for a door of the same 
material. The chamber was paved with large tiles. A number 
of skeletons lay on the floor, but nothing of interest was dis- 
covered. The tomb was free of soil. Another form of interment 
was the adaptation of an enormous earthen pipe, with flat tiles 
closing the ends as the pipe lay horizontally buried in the ground. 
In other parts of the city itself I picked up a head of Pallas, the 
lower half of a statue, a dolphin and other fragments.” 

M. Tito Carabella’s excavations in 1876 were confined to the 
opening of trial trenches on the Acropolis hill, and the result 
was considered so disappointing that they were soon abandoned. 
Mr de Rustafjaell’s attempt in 1901 — 2 was still more abortive, 
though both these expeditions brought to light important 
inscriptions. 

The site, considered as a whole, is indeed so large and land 
so costly as to unfit it for private excavation, though certain 
areas, e.g. the theatre region within the walls and the so-called 
agora of the temple of Hadrian without, are attractive. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the work will in the end be systematic- 
ally undertaken by one of the archaeological schools. Whichever 
of them it may be, our own can fairly claim to have contributed 
much pioneer work, being responsible for the only reliable 
archaeological map of the site, as also to a large extent for 
the present publication. 

From future excavation we may reasonably hope to fill some 
of the lacunae in the history of Cyzicus ; at present records are 
sadly deficient, especially during the Hellenistic period when 
Cyzicene prosperity seems to have reached its climax : this, too, 
in spite of a vast increase in epigraphical material. From the 
excavator’s point of view it is a hopeful sign that the two 
tentative excavations are responsible for so large a pro- 
portion of the important Cyzicene inscriptions of late years; 
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and it is probably to the deeper levels of the site itself that we 
must look for the most valuable monuments in the future. 

My own connection with the site dates from 1902, when I 
assisted Mr Henderson with the survey, under the auspices of 
the British School : later it seemed imperative to extend the 
field of research to the surrounding country, and my yearly 
journeys (1903 — 6), though not without epigraphic and numis- 
matic results, were made with the primary object of gaining a 
general knowledge of the distinct and a more vivid impression of 
the sites and existing remains than is to be gained from books. 

I feel that some explanation is needed for the ill-defined 
boundaries of the tract of country of which I have treated. It 
represents in the main the territory of Cyzicus as laid down by 
Strabo, to which have been added (1) southward, the plain of 
Balukiser and the middle Macestus valley, which belong geo- 
graphically to Northern Mysia, and have an especial strategic 
importance for the Cyzicene district in the Byzantine period ; and 
(2) westward, Priapus, as possibly a colony of Cyzicus and later 
the most important harbour of the district, and, for its religious 
associations, the Homeric city of Adrasteia. 

The plan of the essay is as follows : the first part has been 
devoted to the topography of the whole district, together with 
the scanty details which have reached us of the individual history 
of the outlying townships : after the description of the Chersonese 
and the Islands, and a brief discussion of general physical points 
on the mainland, the order adopted is that of a circular tour, 
eastward from the isthmus to Triglia and Apollonia, south to 
Balukiser, north and west to Karabogha and so east to the 
Manyas plain : the territory is roughly divided into districts, 
and smaller sites are grouped around the main centres of popu- 
lation ; by this method it is hoped to secure such continuity in 
the history of these districts as is possible, and to shew the 
ancient and modern conditions side by side : a separate chapter 
has been assigned to the discussion of the road system. 

The second part treats of the history of Cyzicus, from its 
mythical foundation down to its last appearance, together with 
such events affecting the province as can reasonably be associated 
with it. 
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The third section deals with the religion of the city and dis- 
trict, the fourth with Cyzicene government, including a section 
on the gymnasia and games. To this has been appended a 
classified list of inscriptions from the district: inscriptions are 
referred to in the text by their numbers in this list. 

It remains to express my gratitude to my many teachers and 
in particular to those who have assisted me directly in this work. 
The debt of any later writer on Cyzicus to Marquardt is obvious 
and felt : no less so are my obligations to Professor Ridgeway's 
lectures and Professor Ramsay's writings — I would that Cyzicene 
sculpture had given me more direct cause to express my in- 
debtedness to Professor Waldstein ! — while to the constant 
stimulus and encouragement of Professor R. C. Bosanquet, I 
may truthfully confess, this book owes its very existence. 

To these names I would add those of Messrs Ernest and 
John Thomson of Constantinople, who have in many ways 
lightened for me the difficulties of travel, and of their faithful 
servant, the companion of all my peregrinations, Ali Ibrahim. 

I have further gratefully to acknowledge loans of blocks 
and photographs from the German Archaeological Institute, 
the British School at Athens, and the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies (see List of Illustrations ). Figs. 19 and 24 
are reproduced by courteous permission of the Directors from 
photographs in the possession of the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople. 

The proof-readers have my thanks and sincere sympathy. 

F. W. IT. 


Athens, 1910. 
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PART I. 


CHAPTER L 

CYZ 1 CUS. 

TOWARDS the western end of the Sea of Marmora, where 
Kapu Dagh begins to narrow to the Dardanelles, lies the 

(Arctonnesus). quondam island of Kapu Dagh, now a peninsula 
connected by three-quarters of a mile of marshy land with 
the southern shore of the little sea. It is an imposing 
mountainous mass rising at several points to a height of 
2500 feet, and roughly triangular in shape : the base, which 
has an extreme length of seventeen miles, faces the Thracian 
shore, and the two sides taper in towards the isthmus ; from 
north to south the “ island ” measures about nine miles. Of 
this triangle the western corner — west, that is, of a line drawn 
from Gonia to Vathy — is taken up by the peak of Klapsi 
(2530 feet), while the corresponding eastern corner consists of 
low rolling country capable of supporting the considerable 
village ports of Mihaniona and Peramo. The intermediate 
section is almost entirely mountainous and contains the chief 
range of the island, running roughly north-east and south- 
west, with the twin peaks of Ded<£ Bair and Adam Kaya, 
from which the Turkish name of the island, Kapu Dagh or '' 
Gate Mountain, is perhaps derived. 

O11 the gentle slope facing the Asiatic shore at the narrowest 
point of the original channel, stand the last remnants of the 
once important maritime city of Cyzicus, commanding to the 
west the bay of Artaki 1 , to the east the gulf of Panderma. 

1 Called Port S. Pierre on Lechevalier’s map (which I surmise to be a bad reading 
of Porto Spiga on one of the earlier Italian / ortolani , cf. Golfe de Spiga on the 
Catalan) and Sin. Aidine on the map of Has (1743). 

H. 


I 
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The question whether the Kapu Dagh was originally an 
island or a peninsula has been much discussed 1 . Th. Reinach 
especially has been at pains to prove that the 
e s mu • severing of the isthmus was artificial. This is, 
however, contrary not only to tradition but to the evidence 
afforded by the site 2 . The isthmus of to-day is a dead level 
of swampy land some three-quarters of a mile broad, contrasting 
both with the low cliffs of the mainland and the fertile slopes 
of the peninsula. Narrow strips of sand along the sea on each 
side, heaped into dunes of a slight elevation on the east by 
the action of the prevalent north-easterly winds 3 , enclose a 
marsh, inundated in winter, which is being gradually reclaimed 
to cultivation. On the side of the island, too, beyond the 
actual isthmus, a good deal of the land outside the western 
walls is flat, and has every appearance of a recent formation. 

This coincides with the general opinion of antiquity : 
Apollonius 4 , who drew, as we know, on earlier and local 
authorities, despite his ambiguities, calls it vrjcros, and the 
scholiast explains his mention of the isthmus 5 by annotating 
v?)(to$ vcrrepov xeppovv'pcros. Apollonius' relation of the 
Argonaut myth shews that tradition regarded Cyzicus as an 
island at least in prehistoric times, since the Argonauts evi- 
dently sailed through the strait which divided it from the 
mainland: we shall discuss Apollonius' topography at length 
in connection with the Argonaut myth. 

The passage of Scylax 6 mentioning the isthmus, on which 
Reinach lays stress as being our earliest record, is no evidence 
for the original condition of the island, and the date is at most 
but a few years before Alexander to whom Pliny 7 attributes 

3 Mannert vi. 3, 52a. Th. Reinach (B.JS.G. vil. 1894, 48). 

2 Cf. Per rot, Galatie et Bithynie 1. 49. Jucleich, Sitzb. Km. Breuss. Akad. 1898, 

11. 55 1 . Kiepert, Lehrbuch 107. Texier, Ask Mineure 1. 164. Ruge, Petermann's 
Mitth. 1892, 226. Marquardt, Cyzicus 10. 

3 Consequently soundings average £ fathom close in shore on the eastern, as 
against on the western side of the isthmus. 

4 Arg v I. 936, and scholiast, 

5 Str. 682 uses the word twice of the long headlands of Cyprus, which are not 

isthmi in the modern sense. 

s § 70= Geog. Min. I* 68. 


7 N.H. v, 32. 
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the connection of the town with the mainland Anaximenes, 
quoted by Strabo 1 , calls the Arctonnesus an island. 

Of writers subsequent to Scylax, Mela 2 places Cyzicus 
<£ on.the neck of the peninsula/' Stephanus 3 “on the peninsula/' 
while Strabo 4 , Pliny 5 and Frontinus 6 call it an island joined 
to the mainland, quite harmonising with the rhetorical am- 
biguity of Aristides 7 who calls it “ both island and peninsula/' 
In addition to these authors we have three inscriptions 8 relating 
to the restoration of the port in the first century after Christ, 
shewing that there was then a passage through the bridges 
which could be blocked at will. 

It remains from these data to construct a consistent history 
of the isthmus. I suppose that the original island always 
approached the mainland most closely at the point of the 
present isthmus, and that this point and that of S. Simeon 
were the afufiiSv/iot atcral forming the original harbour Panormus : 
in the eastern corner of this bay was the built harbour of Chytus. 
This represents the half-imaginary state of things pictured by 
Apollonius. Some time in the fourth century, probably before 
Alexander 9 , and very possibly when the city gained her inde- 
pendence (which as we . shall see was the starting point of 
the Cyzicene empire, both on land and sea), the point above- 
mentioned was connected with the mainland by a causeway 
and bridge — Frontinus insists that there was but one bridge 
at the time of the Mithradatic siege 10 . By Strabo's time a 
second bridge, west of the first, had been added, enclosing 
the sheet of water represented by the present marsh and 
retaining the name of Panormus, though popularly called the 


1 Str. 635 = Frag. 4. 2 Inscr. I. 19. 3 s.v. Ki 5 £t/cor. 

4 575. 5 N,H. v. 32. 0 in. 13. 6. 

7 1. 386, Dind. Cf. also Ov. Trist. ix. 29, haerentem Propontiacis oris. Inscr. 

(Inscr. IV. 69 b) vycralr) Ktifricos in Anth. PaL 7. 868. Strabo 656 describes Cnidus 
in almost the same words. Cf. also 757. 

8 Inscrr. 1. 14, IV. 68, IV. 69. 

9 Cf. the attempt of Memnon : the moles may be falsely attributed to Alexander 

on the analogy of Tyre (cf. Str. 757). Alexander seems to have had little enough 

to do with Cyzicus. 

30 Frontin. IV. 13. 6, unus et angustus introitus. Cf. also Pint* LuculL 9, rov dirk 

tt)s ijwelpov diipyovra rijy irb\tv etipenrav and the plural evpenroL of the Tryphaena 
inscription, x^aret ml y€<ptipa$ in Aristides 1. 386 (Dind.). 
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Pool (Xifivr)). A waterway was secured through the isthmus 
by cuttings (evpetTroi) 1 in the embankments, presumably spanned 
by drawbridges. In the first century after Christ these passages 
were deliberately blocked to assure communication with the 
mainland and with the Roman forces in the event of a raid from 
the pirates who infested the Hellespont at this time 2 . Natural 
processes, aided by neglect, were responsible for the silting up 
of the now entirely enclosed harbour ; a thorough dredging 
was undertaken by Tryphaena in the reign of Tiberius, and 
the channels were kept open as late, apparently, as the third 
century (when Syncellus mentions the 7 ropOpuov of Cyzicus 3 ), 
while a century later Procopius was compelled to attack the 
town by sea. The last hint of the “ island ” is Clavijo’s mention 
of “ a cape on the Turkish side called Quinisco, and they say 
that when Timour Beg defeated the Turk, certain troops 
who were in the battle fled to this cape and converted it into 
an island 4 ” 

The harbour mentioned by Marcellinus 5 as closed by a 
chain I take to be the northern portion of the Pool which 
was protected by projections of the city wall. By this time, 
however, the connection of the two seas was not essential, 
as Cyzicus had little importance except as a purveyor to 
Constantinople, The earthquake of Justinian's reign was 
practically the end of the city, and the natural result of its 
decadence would be the substitution of the obvious roadsteads 
of Panderma and Artaki as the shipping ports of the Cyzicus 
district 


1 57 5 » y^pacs 8wi <rvpaTro}i£vi). Phaselis also had three harbours and a pool. 
lb . 666 ; cf. also 673. 

2 Cf. C.LG. 3612. I cannot believe with Ruge {loc. cit. p. 226) that the passage 

had remained closed ever since the Mithradatic war. * 

a But this may refer rather to the channel between the ICapu Dagh and 
Marmara. 

4 Hakluyt Society’s ed. p. 28. There is no inherent improbability in the story, 
and Clavijo is contemporary. Ducas 72 B. says that Timour els Qpvylav 7 > kcltco 
dcphcero ml iropO^as airavra Tro\l X vid re ml irbteis rj\6ev els 'AffUv ml Stands 
’ Adpafibvriop mTAooov ijAflev els IUpya/xop. Chalcondyles, 157 B., M r^v X dpav irp&~ 
ttovto if rl Siapwayijp imdpotfj X pr)rd/iepoi is re rijp TwWav ml top 'MM<nroprop. 
The History of Tamerlane describes these raids in general terms, 

s Amm. Marc, xxxvi. 8, 382 A.D. 
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Beyond the Pool with its canals, an inscription 1 mentions 
u harbours and projecting moles/’ Strabo 2 speaks of two closed 
harbours, and Apollonius in addition to Panormus 3 , which is 
fairly certainly the Pool, from its description as “ having two 
entrances 4 ,” speaks of harbours known as Chytus 5 and 
Threicius 6 . Chytus was an artificial harbour in contradis- 
tinction to Panormus, and may probably be identified with 
the small western marsh. Of the Thracian harbour nothing 
further is known, but it is possibly represented by the small 
eastern marsh ; in spite of the symmetrical form of the latter, the 
irregular line of the wall over quite level ground in this quarter 
suggests a change in coast line, and the harbour may have 
originally extended further north. The entrances to both these 
smaller harbours were protected by moles, of which ruins 
remain 7 . 

The site of Cyzicus itself is now devoted to vine and 
mulberry culture, and shared by the inhabitants of 

Cyzicus. Hammamli, Yappaji Keui, Yeni Keui and Ermeni 
Keui ; it extended, as is shewn by the remains of the city 
wall, practically from sea to sea, “ blocking the isthmus 8 .” The 
spot is popularly known as Bal-Kiz (“ Honey maiden”) probably, 
as Hamilton 9 suggests, originally a corruption of HaXaicu 
K v&tcos, but associated by popular etymology with the Queen 
of Sheba, who is held by tradition to have had a palace 
there 10 . The town, as Strabo says 11 , lay partly (the north-east 

I — Inscr. iv. 57. 2 575. 3 Sch. 1. 954. 

4 Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 936, 940. Et. Mag . s.v. ' A/x^Ldv/aos. 

5 Ap. Rh. r. 987 and schol. Et. Mag. s.v. Xvrbs. 

6 Ap. Rh. 1. 1 1 10. The scholiast is vaguely erudite. It was probably the port 
patronised by the traders from Byzantium and the Thracian ports ; cf. the Egyptian 
harbour at Tyre (Str. 787) and Aristides’ allotment of the three harbours of 
Rhodes. I. 797, Bind. 

7 J.H.S . xxii. 182, 185. G. Cyzicenus gives the following account of the western 

in his day : E is di rbv 7r\7]crtop atyiaKbv rod dvrucov p,4povs Kai oiKoddjxrjfxd n 

XCLfi 7 ]\bv £vdov r7?$ OaXdcranjs 4 Kretvbjxevov irddas loo, e/c Terpay&voiv p.eyd\u)U XWujp 
tcare crKevaa^vov Kai 4v p.4pei x^Xcccr fx4vov, rh oirotov oi 4vr67noi duofid^ovat 2/caXav* 
rvxbv ofxcos vd eKrtadir) wdXai ws didfppayfxa ttjs 6a\d<rcr7}$ (ff. 83, 84, quoted by 
Lambros). 

8 Scylax 70. 9 n. ioa. 

10 Texier (11. 169) notes the occurrence of the name in several other parts of Asia 
Minor. For the Queen of Sheba legend see below, p. 204. 

II 575- 
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corner) on the hill called Bear Mountain (apparently as late 
as Meletius 1 and Sestini 2 ), either from the alleged metamorphosis 
of the nui'ses of Zeus into bears, or because there were bears 
on it, or because it was so high that it approached the stars (!) 3 : 
the second is probably the true explanation, the other two 
being pedantic fictions of grammarians 4 . This north-east 
comer of the enceinte probably represents the seat of the 
Pelasgian Kings and the later Acropolis. 

The larger half of the city (the southern and western 
portions) lay on _ the low ground of the isthmus and the small 
plain on the Artaki side, where a large suburb probably grew 
up in imperial times outside the walls about the temple of 
Hadrian. The existent ruins are meagre and comparatively 
uninteresting. The city walls can be traced with few breaks 
throughout their circuit and stand in some places to a consider- 
able height Inside them is the shapeless remnant of the 
theatre, overgrown with brushwood 5 , and outside the sub- 
structures of the temple of Hadrian and a few gaunt piers 
of the Amphitheatre— a subject rather for the artist than the 
archaeologist. 

The remains of the walls are naturally of various dates. 
Perrot 6 assigns the eastern to the middle of the fourth century, 
when the city seems to have been re-walled after the Spartan 

1 Bithynia 4. 2 VI , 53< 3 s ch . Ap. Rh. 1. 936. 

4 The whole peninsula is similarly called Arctonnesus by Stephanus and Pliny 
(v. 40. Cf. Ap. Rh. 1. 941, 1150). Bears, according to De Rustaljaell, are still to be 
found on the mountains. 

6 Pococke says (p. 116) that in his time the stones were already removed and the 
building overgrown: he was informed by one well acquainted with the place that 
there were originally 27 seats. West of it he saw the marble seats of the eastern end 
of a “circus.” Texier (p. 174) in 1835 saw two or three seats of the theatre still in 
place, the brushwood having been burnt off. The proscenuim had nearly disappeared 
but enough remained to shew that it was at right angles to the supporting walls of the 
cavea, and had been faced with marble. The same author gives the diameter of the 
theatre as 100 metres. From the mass of shapeless mins south of the theatre we may 
conjecture that it was an important point in the Hellenistic and Roman city. Texier 
(P* 174 ) distinguished in this quarter an agora, a portico and a temple, with iemenos^ 
orientated N. and S„ of Roman date. The temple was faced with Synnada marble, 
and had red columns with white veins : from it may have come the beautiful supports 
for a table of offering found in the vicinity by Mr Henderson in 1903. Such 
objects have been found in situ at Priene. 

6 Galatie I. 69. Cf. Inscr. I, 21 and perhaps 1. 22. 
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occupation, and the upper courses of the southern ramparts 
to late imperial date. In 1902 we found little of distinctive 
Hellenic type : large portions, certainly, of the eastern wall 
are identical in style with the obviously Roman south-western 
towers, while Roman and even Byzantine detail is not in- 
frequently built in. Much may, however, be allowed for repeated 
restoration down to the fourteenth century, and subsequent 
piling of stones from neighbouring vineyards in front of the 
line of the wall makes it difficult to recognise the original 
structure. History shews that the town was unwalled in 
41 1, walled again before the attempt of Memnon and con- 
tinuously, with the exception, perhaps, of local demolitions 
for convenience' sake in the peaceful Antonine period, down 
to the siege by Procopius ; and that the isthmus wall at least 
was maintained to protect the Chersonese against the Turks, 
right down to' their final conquest 

The styles of building found in the existing remains of 
the enceinte may be roughly classified as follows : — 

I. Granite blocks laid in irregular courses, frequently with 
diagonal jointing : interstices filled with clay-mortar or small 
stones. This is the construction of the great south-eastern 
bastion. Perrot gives a measured drawing of a section of this 
wall, which he assigns to good Greek date : his opinion was 
borne out by a fourth century inscription, relating to the 
building of a tower, which was discovered by Carabella clamped 
to the base of the wall in this neighbourhood. The wall has 
evidently suffered since, and it is now difficult to distinguish 
it from the stones which have been gathered from the vineyards 
and piled against it. We found no architectural detail built 
in except a large Doric drum of brown sandstone. 

II. Facing of rectangular dark granite blocks slightly 
bossed and laid in regular courses about ‘40m. deep: the 
blocks are disposed alternate “ headers and stretchers” the 
exposed surface of one stretcher equalling about that of two 
headers : the jointing is fair in this and the succeeding style 
(HI.) ; the core of the wall is generally of whitish cement. 

The best examples of this style are to be found ( a ) in 
the stretch of wall between Demir Kapu and the central 
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harbour, where both facings are preserved, giving a thickness 
of about 1*50 m., and (b) in the fragment immediately south 
of the Upper Road, where the stretchers have disappeared so 
as to shew the headers tailing into the cement ; (. c ) this is 
also the construction shewn at the west postern gate. 

This style is possibly to be referred to the first century B.C, 

III. Facing of very long stretchers (sometimes as much 
as 2'20 m.) of various granites : headers only a few centimetres 
in thickness and often of marble ; courses vary from 0*50 
to O' 30 m. deep.- 

The best examples are : — (a) The hexagonal towers and the 
curtain wall between them : the towers stand to a height of 
some 5*00 m., their upper parts being of unfaced rubble set 
in coarse red cement. This may be a later addition to the 
substructure, but inside the western tower only the quoins are of 
squared stone, the rest rubble-faced. The wall between the 
towers is about 1*40 thick: — ( b ) A long stretch south of the 
conspicuous fragment below the Upper Road standing to the 
height of about 2*00 m. and well preserved. The style of 
masonry in {b) is better than that in (a) and is certainly of 
Hellenistic date. 

IV. Massive but irregular white granite facing with coarse 
joints, filled with white cement, which is daubed carelessly over 
the face of the wall. This is shewn (a) in the stretch of wall 
adjoining the Erdek road (where many architectural remains 
and fragments of tile are built in) and ( b ) in the square tower 
opposite the head of the aqueduct. This construction may .well 
date from the fourteenth century defences of the isthmus. 

V. Rough rubble building with facing of small stones is 
found in the wall and buttress towers running from Demir 
Kapu towards the sea. This seems to be a late addition to 
the enceinte probably along the line of the original harbour 
defences. The building is entirely without character and may 
be late Roman or Byzantine. 

The space enclosed by the walls is irregular in shape, as 
is natural on a hilly site ; there is, however, a certain amount of 
symmetry in the plan of the southern portion. Thus, the recess 
of the great harbour cuts into the town about the middle of the 
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southern wall, to the extremities of which, i.e. just east of the 
Erdek road and at the south-eastern tower called Demir 
Kapu 1 , ran the causeways from the mainland ; the extensions of 
the south wall are of late date, though not contemporary with 
each other; both may lie along the old foundations of the 
harbour defences 2 . 

The south-eastern and south-western corners of the enceinte 
are occupied by the two smaller ports, protected in each case by 
the seaward curve of the wall running north, and provided 
with moles at their entrances. The arrangement of this portion 
bears a striking resemblance to that of the harbours of ancient 
Rhodes 3 , which was laid out during the Peloponnesian wars by 
the architect of the Piraeus 4 : the central harbour with its 
enclosed annexe, the flanking harbours, and even the position 
of the theatre under the acropolis hill are identical. 

The subsequent course of the eastern and western walls 
takes advantage of the valleys of two streams, the so-called 
Cleite 5 on the west and an inconsiderable brooklet on the east, 
which pass each other not more than a quarter of a mile apart, 
where the northern wall connects the valleys. The western 
wall, however, crosses the “ Cleite ” stream on reaching the 
plain, in order to enclose a portion of the level country in the 
direction of the Hadrian temple, while the eastern keeps inside 
of its brook. 

Of the gates spoken of by de Stochove 6 and Cyriac 7 only 
one, a postern overlooking the “ Cleite” ravine 8 , is 
still extant. That at Demir Kapu is said to have 
been standing within living memory, and the name is preserved 
in the possible harbour gate of Balkiz Kapu. PerroPs southern 

1 Duchastel, I find since writing my article on the Topography of Cyzicus, saw 
the arch of Demir Kapu standing beside the “grosse tour quarrde.” 

2 Cf. Xiphilinus* description of the harbours of Byzantium, LXXV. to, which were 
enclosed by moles defended with towers : and the mediaeval and modern harbours of 
Rhodes and Candia. 

3 Cf. Newton’s map and Droysen’s in Hellenismus I. 477. 

4 Str. 654. 

6 See below, on the Argonauts : this stream is evidently the one represented at the 

feet of the Tyche of Cyzicus on coins (cf. e.g. B.M. 222). 

9 184. 7 BX.H* xiv. 532. 

8 Mistaken by Perrot for remains of an arcaded theatre. J.HS* xxn. 185. 
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postern is doubtful, though there was evidently an aperture in 
the wall here. The “Thracian Gate” of Pliny is to be referred 
to Byzantium. 

On the plain outside the western walls stand the vaults 
Temple of of the famous temple of Hadrian, first mentioned 
Hadrian. by Cyriac, and described, though not identified 
till Perrot, by all subsequent travellers. The ruins are called 
“ Bezestan” or “ Magara 1 ” in allusion to their vaulted passages. 
Michaud 2 records the tradition that the vaults are haunted by 
demons who guard the treasure concealed in them, and were 
formerly a resort of brigands 3 4 . 

Cyriac visited the site of Cyzicus twice, in 1431 and in 1444; 
on the first occasion he speaks in general terms of the ruins of 
vast buildings which covered the site, the amphitheatre, walls 
and gates. Most of all was he impressed by the ruins of the 
splendid temple of Jupiter, of which the walls ( parietes ) and 
thirty-three columns with their epistyles still stood erect, while 
the statues of the gods were still in place in the pediment \ 

The second visit seems to have been largely devoted to 
obtaining drawings (unfortunately missing) and measurements 
of the temple : to the latter we shall refer later. In the interval 
between his two visits the cella wall and four of the columns with 
a great part of the epistyle had been carried off by the Turks. 
No later author mentions so much as a single column standing. 

The temple is to-day represented only by the substructures 
of the podium. A general view shews a great mound, or rather 
agglomeration of mounds, measuring about 120 x 180 m., rising 
four to six metres above the surrounding country and over- 
grown with stunted holly-bushes. While the marble of the 

1 The ‘‘Bazar,” the “Caves.” 

2 Michaud calls these ruins the Areopagus, 107, m. They are also said to 
be called Kodja Kjlisse, suggesting that the temple was used in Christian times as 
a church. Limnios gives this name to the ruins of the theatre ; similarly “ Bezestan ” 
is applied also to the Byzantine ruin at the N.E. comer of the central harbour. 

3 Cf, Michaud 125, Turner 198 ; there is a grave reputed that of a man killed by 
brigands on the Artaki road. 

4 Ornatissitna in fronte diversa deorum simulacra. In 1444 “insigni ejus et mirabili 
in frontispicio eximia deum et praeclarissima ilia de marmore simulacra love ipso 
protectore suaeque eximiae celsitudinis patrocinio inlaesae et intactae suo fere prisco 
splendore manent.” 
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temple has been consigned piecemeal to the kiln, the sub- 
structures, being of baser material, have escaped. 

The mound is traversed by seven parallel tunnels running 
east and west, for the most part built of rubble and very dilapi- 
dated. The best preserved portion, measured and planned by 
Perrot, probably supported the cella, and is somewhat west of 
the centre of the mound : it occupies the breadth of the three 
central tunnels, and its outer walls are carefully built of squared 
blocks, now stripped of their metal clamps ; the walls of the 
central nave and the vaults throughout are of rubble set in 
coarse pink cement. In the southern wall of the central nave is 
contrived a stairway (now ruinous) opening at right angles to 
the nave, but running parallel to it Nearly opposite in the 
corresponding wall is a short passage leading to a domed well 
chamber: the entrance to this passage is nearly blocked by 
fallen debris . 

The remains, such as they are, rather tempt one to doubt 
the correctness of Cyriac's description, and consequently of 
Reinach’s restoration from these data. 

Cyriac’s account of the ruins gives us the following measure- 
ments : 

(a) Length ( amplitude* pro columnarum spatio ) 240 cubits. 

Breadth no „ 

Height 70 feet. 

(b) Dimensions of cella .... 140 x 70 feet. 

Number of columns on sides . . .30. 

Intercolumniation and distance of peri- 
style from wall . . . .14 feet. 

Number of columns between the side ranges : 

In front, five rows of four . . .20. 

Behind, three rows of four . . .12. 

Total number of columns . . . 62, 

exclusive of ten, in two rows of five, inside. 

From (b) it is possible to plan, as Reinach has done, a hexa- 
style temple, fifteen columns a side, with long porches at each 
end. This is evidently what Cyriac intended, but the extreme 
dimensions of such a temple are quite at variance with those he 
gives in (a), even in the proportion of side to front. 
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The extreme simplicity of the dimensions given in (< b ), all 
derived from the diameter of the column and uniformly in feet \ 
not cubits , gives a mathematical rather than an architectural 
harmony to the plan : the cella front and back, for instance, do 
not align with any range of columns. 

Now Cyriac is not infallible (the plan of the temple was 
obscured by d^bris ) he himself says) and his good faith even is not 
beyond suspicion 1 . The evidence of the ruins is first hand and, 
as we shall see, does not bear him out 

Apart from the evidence of Cyriac we should expect the 
temple (a) to have been octastyle instead of hexastyle, and 
( 5 ) to have had a broad central intercolumniation. 

(a) A temple of this enormous size would be naturally 
octastyle : all the imperial coins shewing the Neocorate temple 
of Cyzicus represent it as such; and the ruins, which consist of 
seven parallel vaults, convinced Perrot, before the appearance of 
Cyriac’s MS., that they were intended for an octastyle building. 
Beyond this, Cyriac's own extreme measurements of the fagade 
are quite inconsistent with a hexastyle building. 

(b) A large central intercolumniation is shewn on many 
coins 2 , including the largest and most carefully engraved speci- 
mens: where the ruins are best preserved the central vault is 
much broader than the flanking ones (3*50 : 1*90 m.). 

At Aezani on the Rhyndacus are considerable remains of a 
temple having remarkable likenesses to the Cyzicene 3 , though 
built on a much smaller scale: the cella is consequently sup- 
ported on a single vault, but this has the same arrangements for 
ventilation and the same communication by staircase with the 
cella above as we find at Cyzicus. The two temples are not 
far removed in date 4 . 

1 A,~F. Mitth. vni. 102. 

2 Coin types alone are notoriously bad evidence for architecture, but the balance 
of evidence is in favour of the irregularity, when the central intercolumniation is not 
widened (as often) to shew the cultus statue within. Thus at Apollonia, Reinach 
restores the Apollo temple as hexastyle, while coins shew it tetrastyle with a very 
wide central intercolumniation, which is still possible in a temple of comparatively 
small size, and Reinach’s hexastyle temple with only nine columns a side is rather 
anomalous. 

. 3 See Reinach, Voy . Arch . pi. xxi. 

4 See ICoerte in Festschr. f, 0 . Bcnndorf 209 — 214, 
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The Aezani temple is octastyle pseudodipteral, with fifteen 
columns a side, and has a wide centre intercolumniation ; the 
normal intercolumniation is about one and a half diameters. 

For the Cyzicus temple our only fixed dimension, on which 
all authorities are agreed, is the column diameter of about seven 
feet. 

From Perrot’s measured drawing of the vaults we find that 
the width of the central nave of the cella above must have been 
about fourteen feet, or two diameters : there is no reason why 
this should not represent the central intercolumniation of the 
facade. The aisle measurements give a width of about ten and 
a half feet (one and a half diameters) for the intercolumniation 
of the columns flanking the entrance. 

Again, the passage into the central vault from the east (front), 
including the thickness of the western foundation wall, measures 
13*50 mu: this dimension, supposing it to represent the length of 
the pronaos above, suits a porch in antis of a depth of two 
intercolumniations, if the lesser facade intercolumniation of one 
and a half diameters is adhered to. We thus obtain a side 
intercolumniation equal to the lesser intercolumniation of the 
fagade. 

Applying this dimension to the length of the galleries, 
we shall find that the cella wall, exclusive of antae, accounts 
for six columns and their five intercolumniations — again as 
at Aezani. Following out the Aezani plan (it has fifteen 
columns a side as has the smaller Baalbek temple, and the 
temple at Magnesia) we shall add a front porch in antis 
of two intercolumniations depth (which we have deduced 
independently above), and a corresponding back porch in antis , 
of which part is taken up by the stairway from the vaults: 
this will account for ten of the fifteen lateral columns. Of the 
remaining five, three go to the front and two to the back. 
The disposition of the front and back colonnades will vary 
according as we lay most stress on correspondence {a) with the 
Aezani temple, or (&) with Cyriac’s description : (a) three full rows 
in front and the two columns in antis give Cyriacs twenty extra 
columns in front. A similar treatment of the back, however, 
gives ^fourteen extra columns instead of Cyriac’s twelve, unless 
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we suppose that the two back columns in antis were included, as 
at the Parthenon, in a Byzantine apse. 

( b ) By reducing the depth of the back porch in antis to 
one intercolumniation, and leaving the lateral colonnades open 
from end to end, Cyriac’s computation of the columns remains 
intact. 

For comparison with Cyriac’s figures, the corresponding 
dimensions of our hypothetical restoration are appended : 

Extreme length: 

15 columns (105 feet) +14 intercolumniations (147 feet) 
= 252 feet. 

Breadth : 

8 columns (56 feet) -f 6 intercolumniations (63 feet), central 
do. (14 feet) = 133 feet. 

Celia length including antae : 

10 columns (70 feet) -f 9 intercolumniations (94-^ feet) = 164 
feet. 

Do. Breadth ; 

4 columns (28 feet) -f 2 intercolumniations (2 1 feet) 4- central 
do. (14 feet) = 72 feet 

We need not, with Reinach, dispute the two internal ranges 
of five columns mentioned by Cyriac. They may have enclosed 
niches for the twelve Olympians of whom Hadrian was the 
thirteenth 1 , and have supported a gallery: “parietibus annexae? 
again, does not necessarily imply engaged columns : indeed the 
evidence of the ruins rather points to the inner ranges having 
continued the alignment of the central intercolumniation of the 
facade. 

The temple seems to have adjoined the south side of a long 
rectangular enclosure, perhaps an agora, , some 450 x100 m., 
whose western termination, with most of the southern wall, is 
clearly traceable. The ground at the western end has every 
appearance of having been artificially levelled, and the bank 
running along the north side, where even now broken mono- 
lithic shafts of red-veined S. Simeon marble may be seen, 
possibly represents a portico 3 . The eastern end of the en- 

1 Socrat. Hist. Ecdes . in. 23. 

* Cf. Pococke, p. 1 15, “The Piazza probably had a portico round it, because in 
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closure, if we allow that the temple stood in the middle of its 
long side, abutted on the city wall. 

The amphitheatre stands in the Cleite valley beneath the 
Acropolis : its shattered piers rising from the 

Amphitheatre. .... - 

thickly wooded slopes of the old cavea are the 
most striking relic of the Roman city 1 ; as at Pergamon 2 the 
stream flows through the building, presumably for use in naval 
spectacular displays ( naumachiae ) as well as for the cleansing of 
the arena. The amphitheatre is of oval form, and was sur- 
rounded by two tiers of arcading. There were originally, 
according to Texier 3 , thirty- two vomitoria . The material used 
is for the most part granite in squared blocks : the poor detail 
and the fact that second century inscriptions have been recovered 
from the building date it at earliest late in the Antonine period. 
It is probably the “Ealkiz Serai” or “ Tamashalik 4 ” mentioned 
by Seaddin and Hadji Kalfa in connection with the legend of 
Suleiman Pasha. Grelot specially remarks that both seas were 
visible from the amphitheatre, which is mentioned of the “ palace 
of Balldz ” by Seaddin. 

De Rustafjaell 5 reports the ground outside the eastern walls 
“ honeycombed with ancient tombs,” and Sorlin 
Necropoleis. Dorigny 6 seems to have excavated “post-Mace- 
donian” graves in the same quarter. The sarcophagus out- 
side the western walls 7 suggests a cemetery, perhaps a street 
of tombs, in that direction also : I saw, too, in 1906, a 
large marble sarcophagus near the S.W. corner of the isthmus, 
and in 1903 several rifled slab-graves by the mainland end of 
the aqueduct: there was a suburb on this side according to 
Strabo 8 , and coins and worked marbles are commonly found 
there. 

digging for stones they found at the west end sixteen very large square pieces of 
marble which were probably the foundations of as many columns.** 

1 The ruins are figured by Von Richter, Caylus ( Recueil ), Texier and Brassey, 
and a photograph by De Rustafjaell appears in J.H.S. xxn. 18 r. 

a Texier 11. 228. 3 p. i74* 

4 Von Richter calls it Mahmun ICalessi. 

5 xxn. r8i. e PP« 4> 5* 

7 Rustafjaell, p. x8r. The contents of a tomb excavated by Carabella are 
described in Rev, Arch . XXXVII. 202. The locality is not stated. 

8 575 ad fin. 
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ARTAKI AND THE KAPU DAGH. 



Artaki, in turn a sister-colony, a suburb, and a successor 
Artafci. of ' Cyzicus, has maintained its name and position 
on the south-eastern shore of the Arctonnesus with 
varying fortune since its colonization by Miletus if not longer. 

1 From Admiralty Chart, 1649, Sea of Marmora (190a}. 
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The modern town (Erdek) is a busy little port, communicating 
by steamer twice a week with Constantinople, Karabogha and 
the Thracian ports. It has a good deep anchorage close in 
shore, sheltered from the prevailing north-easterly wind, between 
the rocky promontory of S. Simeon, south-east of the town, and 
the low point on which the town is partly built : the chief export 
is a heady white wine which now, as in Leunclavius’ day 1 , enjoys 
a considerable repute. 

The town is the seat of a Kaimakam, and is inhabited by 
a mixed population of Turks and Greeks 2 . The latter have 
twelve churches, of which all, except the new cathedral, are 
small bare buildings without architectural pretensions : little of 
interest, indeed, has survived the disastrous fire in 1854 3 , when 
according to the folk-song : — 

“ ’K arjfcav ScoSe/ca ifacXrjo-Lais, crracrtSia real elfcoves, 

’K arjtce fcal f) yi'qrpo'rroXi pee Se/caoxTco /eoXcovais*” 

Of the ancient city there remains not a trace : the following 
from Georgius Cyzicenus 5 is given for what it is worth :■ — 

“ Artaki appears to be built on the ruins of the ancient city 
whose ancient walls are preserved here and there among the 
houses. The inhabitants have a tradition that these walls, 
starting from the shore where the mosque is, continued nearly in 
a straight line into the town and descended to a spot facing 
‘Tzioura^ as they call it: and from there, stretching along the 
shore, they united at the mosque ; so that they seem to have 
enclosed a roughly triangular space. Some of the inhabitants, 
however, are of opinion that the ancient Artaki was built on 


1 Liber Singitlaris , § 16, Cyzici vina nobilia quibus cum voluptate Constanti- 
nopoli salubriter utebamur. Cf. Hamilton. 11. 98. J.LT.S. XXII. 179. See also 
Marquardt, pp. 32 ff., for ancient references to wine of Cyzicus. 

2 Cuinet gives the population as 807 M. and 5,655 G., Malkotzes (1896) 12,850, of 
which a quarter Turkish and Circassian, Fitzner (1904) 6,500, nearly all Greek, while 
statistics lately to hand ( Bulletin ct Orient , Jan. 19, 1906) assess the whole population 
at 8,825, of which 6,511 Greek and 2,248 Turkish. 

3 This is the date given by Nicodemus : Perrot ( Souvenir ) mentions a fire about 
1860. 

4 ndxriKGs, Arjiubd?) %(rfiara 9 No. 253, p. 376. 

5 p. 85. MS. f. 55. Texier (169) mentions a wall of marble blocks above the 
town, but does not make the locality clear. 

6 The island mentioned below. 
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that portion of the site which is between the hill of S. Simeon 
and the modern Artaki ; this space is now known as Kandva 
and is vineyard land. They think this because when they dig 
there they find ruins of dwellings and workshops. For instance, 
not many years ago there were found in the vineyards a wine-shop 
(fcaTryXeiov), a barber’s, and a coppersmith’s ; for in one were 
found scraps of iron, in the other razors and other barber’s 
tools, and in the third broken glass cups, one only being perfect, 

which I have still This, then, is the evidence which makes 

some place the site of the ancient Artaki there.” 

Immediately in front of the town lies the rocky islet of 
Panagia, with ruins of a Byzantine church, baths and ayasma. 
Lucas 1 saw there springs of hot and cold water and a quantity 
of glass mosaic : he adds, “ La tradition des Grecs dit que sous 
les mines est ensevelie une des plus belles 6glises du monde,” 
but excavation has failed to justify the tradition. The island 
church is noticed by Uzzano 2 * . 

South-east of the port is the conical hill of S. Simeon or 
Mourad Bair 8 , connected by a low rocky isthmus with the Kapu 
Dagh. The promontory is called atcpoarripiov yiekavos by 
Strabo 4 . Across the landward slope about half-way up the hill 
run the ruins of a fortification wall with six square towers, 
two of which flank the gate; the wall is noticed by most 
travellers and called by Hamilton Seidi Ghazeh Kaleh 5 6 . 

The wall, which is in some places as much as 6'00 m. thick, 
stands to a considerable height, though never above the interior 
level of the fortress, It is built of rubble with tile mortar, and 
when Pococke and Hamilton saw it was still faced with squared 


1 i. 27. 

2 In his description of the port of 4 ‘La Rocca” (xiv. c.), p. 226, “da Paris alia 
citH di Spigara a Palanois alia Rocca k 6 miglia entro greco e Tramontana, e qui 
ha buono porto e supra lo porto a mm Isoletta, che v 5 a una chiesa all 5 entrata del 
porto.” La Rocca, Lacora seem to be perversions of Lartacho, cf. the Latin bishopric 
Lacorensis mentioned by Mas Latrie, Tresor . 

8 Malkotzes gives it the appropriate name ILA a0 t . 

4 Cf. 582. Perhaps from Melas, father of Miletus (Nic. Damasc. frg. 63), 

or from Melas, son of Phrixus. Kiepert gives the name to the promontory of 
Kaiabogha: Strabo, however, mentions the aKpcor'fjpiov M iXapos, immediately after 
describing Artaki, as in the track of coasters sailing from Cyzicus to Priapus. 

6 Von Richter calls it simply Pakeo Castro or Balikesri, p. 419. 
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blocks of granite and marble in alternate courses : of this facing 
only a few granite blocks remain* The towers are rectangular 
in plan and, as far as they exist, built solid ; they project about 
S '20 m. from the curtain, and are fairly regularly spaced about 
78*00 apart. The wall is not carried through the isthmus on 
the side furthest from the town, but breaks off abruptly as if 
never finished after the second gate-tower. Hamilton refers it 
to the Roman period on account of the construction, and the 
planning seems to refer it to an early date in this period : it is 
probably the oppidum mentioned by Pliny. The fortification 
is locally attributed to the Genoese. On the extreme summit 
are remains of a small apsidal chapel 1 , in the middle of which 
has been built a Turkish dede. 

South-west of the promontory, divided from it by a narrow 
channel, is the island of Tavshan Ada, where Prokesch 2 found two 
cisterns and a ruined castle. The latter he describes as a long 
rectangular fortification similar in construction to the Genoese 
castle on the Bosporus : it had three large towers and one small 
one on the long sides, the side of entrance and the back being 
also defended each by two towers. 

The castle of Mouchlia 3 , an hour and a half north of Artaki, 
stands on a lofty projecting spur of the mountains which bound 
the fertile plain between the town and Gonia. It has no strategic 
importance but is merely feudal in character — a small impreg- 
nable fortress overawing the plain — and may have been the seat 
of the feudal lord to whom Baldwin of Flanders allotted the 
Chersonnese : Georgius Cyzicenus 4 5 notes that the castle was 
known in his day as K epafitSas, so that it would appear to 
be the fortress 7 rep l rSv fiovv&v t?}? K v^Uov taken by John of 
Brienne in 1233 6 . It is locally attributed, like S. Simeon, to 
the Genoese. 


1 Cf. Pococke and Prokesch. 

2 p. 25 6. Cf. also Lucas 29. 

3 Sestini 22; called Palaeo Castro in Prokesch (25 6). <l Mouchlia ” I was told 
means merely “ancient.” 

4 f. 62, tppofipiov iv tt} Icrropiq. dvofxct^dfievov K.€papudas oirep oVopta duzfjL&et, Kal 

yt itypi to 0 pvv xal \byerat teal eirl tw v irepi$ rbirwv. It is marked MovxA/a«Ke/japu$as 
in his map. ■ 

5 Acrop. xxiii. 
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The castle walls stand to a considerable height and enclosed 
a roughly oblong space (about 200 m. by 40 m.) lying N.N.E. 
and S.S.W. They are two metres thick and built of rubble 
and tile faced with irregular granite blocks. Eight towers (of 
which seven are semicircular) remain, and one entrance can be 
distinguished on the long S.E. side. 

In the Argonaut saga we have no mention of a settlement 
at Artaki, only of a “ fountain of Artace 1 ” (identified with 
a cheshme half an hour out of the town) and of a certain 
Artaceus slain in the fight who obviously represents the 
eponymous hero of the deme. This personage is probably a 
Hellenistic fiction if he does not represent a memory of a tribal 
god, for a Thracian tribe Artacii is mentioned by Stephanus 
Byzantinus and others 2 , and ’A praKrjvrj is a Thracian epithet of 
Hera 3 : Ptolemy mentions a place of the same name in Bithynia 4 , 
so the name is probably Thracian in origin. 

The place was colonized by the Milesians 5 and gave its 
name to the mountain behind and an island a stade from 
the shore 6 (Tavshan Ada? or Panagia?). Herodotus mentions 
it as a town in the story of Aristeas of Proconnesus 7 , and it was 
one of the places burnt by Darius’ fleet after the Ionian revolt 8 . 
Later it appears in the Hellespontine tribute lists as a member 
of the Delian confederacy. Any importance the town may have 
had was absorbed by the rise of Cyzicus. Scylax 9 is content 
with a bare mention. Strabo 10 calls it a opiov iv rfj K.vtyict)v&v 
V 7 ]crcp, and Pliny’s “portus ubi oppidum fuit” shews that it 
had sunk to the position of a mere port to the larger town. 
Munro 11 , indeed, identifies its rock-strewn harbour with the “ port 
of Chytus,” which, however, hardly suits the topography of 
Apollonius : nor is the harbour artificial. 


1 Apoll. Rh. 1. 957. Orph. Arg. 499 : another Kp^vij 7 A praich) is mentioned in the 
country of Laestrygones by Homer (Od. x. 10S). 

2 Patria Artacia occurs in an inscription at Sofia, ICalinka, Denkmaler in 
Bulgarien , 428. 

* Dumont, Inscrr . de la Thrace , 33, Cf. the lost epithet of Aphrodite in Steph. 
Byz . s.v. 'Aprcbcip 

4 V. i* 5 Anaximenes frag. 4=Str. 635. Steph, Byz. 

6 Steph. Byz. Cf. Plin. V. 40 Artacaeon cum oppido. 7 Hdt, iv. 14. 

8 Id. vi. 33. Cf. Soph. frag. ap. Steph. Byz. s.v, 'A/mk??, 

9 § 94* 10 SB*. 11 159* 


11 
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With the decline of Cyzicus must have come the rise of Artaki : 
we have no evidence as to the date of this change, and the process 
may well have been a gradual one. The transference of importance 
depended on the silting up of the Cyzicene ports which had 
shewn a tendency in that direction as early as the first century. 
It was probably averted for a century or two after Constantine 
for the benefit of the new capital, but the decay of Cyzicus 
had evidently begun 1 at the time of the earthquake when 
Justinian spoiled it of its marbles for S. Sophia. The Byzantines 
cling— as does the church to-day— to the old name, and it is 
significant that Pachymeres in his account of the Catalans 
refers throughout to Cyzicus 2 , when Muntaner's account shews 
that Artaki was the real capital, and even gave its name to 
the peninsula at that date (early fourteenth century) ; while but 
a hundred years earlier the Franks knew it as Eskisia. The 
form c Tprdfciov 3 — apparently from the Homeric hero Hyrtacus 4 
of Arisbe — seems generally used for the peninsula rather than 
the town. 

The town appears to have been an important station of 
the Italian traders, certainly from 1265 on, at which date 
Michael Paleologus conceded the Venetians special facilities for 
traffic there 5 . The date of the final conquest of the place by 
the Turks is not known to history, but a curious oral tradition 
is preserved to the effect that the citizens headed by their clergy 
marched out and surrendered voluntarily to Orkhan, and were 
rewarded by special privileges secured them by a firman 6 *. 


1 Yet Procopius {Bell* Pers . 135 B.) calls Artalci Trpo&a-reiop tt)s Kv&kov 7t6Xcojs 
still. 

2 Cf. II. 529 B. where Artaki is called the port of Cyzicus, but Ktift/cos is used by 
Stephanus (s.v. Arctonnesus) for the isla?td as a whole, and the passage of Procopius 
cited above significantly adds 7 r 6 \is after Ki/^i/cos. 

3 Cantac. 11. 6 ; Act. Pair. Const . II. no ; but in the Treaty of Michael Palaeologus, 
1265 [Sber. Bayr . Akad. 1850, p. 184. Miklosich and Mtiller, Acta et Viplomata 
Graeca , III. 79), the town is called ' TpraKtov , Ritachio, For the form cf. Theodorus 
Hyrtacenus (Boissonade, Anec. II. 407). ’Apratcv} is used of the peninsula perhaps as 
early as 610. Theoph. 1. 250. 

4 II. II. 837. 

s Miklosich and Mtiller, Acta et Diplomata, in. 79. 

6 Cf. the anonymous author of the TeaypcapiKd "0 pia tt}$ Kvftiov : 

p. 215 . "Ore Sk 6 ’Qcrfxdv tbpvcre rb iv II pobcry HovpKtKbv paalXeiov seal o vlbs abrov 
*0 p%b.v atcarderxeros Karl}px*To tpa Stands rbv 'BXX^cr7ro^ro^ 7r?j £# rb Kpdros abrov koX 
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The only ancient site which now remains to be sought on 
the peninsula is that of the temple of Cybele 
Dmdymon. Qn ]y[ oun fc Dindymon. The name is variously 
derived (i) from the whirling dance of the Galli (Scveco): (2) 
from the twins born to Bacchus by Aura — a purely literary 
fable 1 , (3) from its two headlands 2 , or (4) from its two peaks 8 . 
It should be noticed that (2), (3) and (4) all assume that 
Dindymus = Didymus ; Pliny indeed calls the mountain Didy- 
mus 4 and Catullus uses the same form (Didyma) of the 
Pessinuntine Dindyma 6 . 

Of the derivations (4) is certainly the correct one ; this is 
borne out by the Byzantine name of the Milesian Didymi 
(< ppovpcov t&v Svo fiow&vY and by the existence in this very 
neighbourhood (near Aboulliond) of a double-peaked hill still 
named Didymos : the “ holy mount ” of Didyma in Thessaly 7 
and Didymi in Argolis with its sanctuary of Demeter 8 are 
other instances of religious associations of the double hill 9 . 

The name Dindymus seems to have been properly applied to 
a particular mountain of the system, which from its prominence, 
physical or religious, gave its name to the whole island or 
peninsula. Appian 10 certainly speaks of the whole as Dindymon, 
while Pliny 11 differentiates between Didymis, the whole mass, 
and Didymus the mountain of Cybele* 


iv 'Evpibry, ol K v^lktjpoI tgrjkQov fiera. rod KXljpov abrQp els irpovirdpTycriv Kal <b/JLoX6yycrap 
bworayfy. 0 ’0/>%av etfct pearyBeh ditrafr vh fielprf &6 lktos tj Ki )£ikos ml ixop’/ryrjo'e 
rojs K v^iktjpols 7 rpop6fua ml rip Kvfricrjvtp tcX'rjpip tv a <f>tpy x^P^ Krr IP LcrTLK ^ v r V$ Quotas 
ai)roO abfipoXop (p. 216) raivlav eirl rov KaXvfAfiavxlov. To (pepfxdpLov rb irepiXap.- 
pdvw rd wpovbfua ravra iylvwcncep $87} 7) irpb iyi&v yeped. "Ap 8b tceirai 1 rov 7 rapefipt/ihov 
Tj dv dvAXero tv tipi tup <r«j/c£» 7? vvpmlm..MnXoP. The legend is told in a 
slightly different form by G. Cyzicenus (f. 66), who says that the Artacenes brought 
the keys of the castle (!) to Brusa. He, however, denies that either firman or 
privileges existed in his day (1825). 

1 Etym. Mag. s.v. The legend is too seriously treated by Panofka in Ann. del V 
Inst. v. 183$, 284. 


3 lb. 

Pachym. 11.-211 B. 


8 Philosteph. ap. Sch. Ap. Rh. I. 985. 

4 N.R. V. 40. 5 LXIII, 91. 

7 Str. 647. Of. Steph. Byz, 8 Frazer, Pam. n. 263. 

Ramsay, Ath. Mitth. xin. 237, 9, quotes a M.^t VP from 

Laodicea (at Konia, A.-E. Mitth. xix. 31 z.nd J.ff.S. xxn. 341 (64), 342 (6«. 6s a) 
where there was a mountain Didyma (Steph. By Z . s.v.). See also Ramsa^, Hist. 
Geog. 22 7 note, and Class. Rev. 1905, p. 367 ff. 3 


10 Bell. Mitk. 75, 76. 


V. 40. 
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It is possible that the modem name Kapu Dagh (“Gate 
Mountain ”) refers under another image to the double peak, in 
which case we should look for traces of the shrine between the 
peaks of Adam Kaya and Dedd Bair 1 . On the other hand, 
Kapu Dagh may be a corruption of Cabo Artaki. The deriva- 
tions are not mutually exclusive. 

We are justified, certainly, in seeking the important pre- 
historic shrine outside the limits of the city, and the details 
of the Argonautic legend are quite in harmony with this idea. 

Between Cyzicus and Peramo there stands a double-peaked 
mountain, called to-day by the Greeks Didymos 2 * , which har- 
monises well with the little we know of the ancient holy 
mountain. It is comparatively isolated, which may account 
for Strabo’s fu>vo<j>ve<;'\ there is a spring (called marmaraki) 
half-way up 4 * and a wood in the saddle between the two peaks 6 . 
On the easternmost are slight traces of a small building roughly 
built of unhewn granite blocks : the site commands a fine 
view on both sides, extending in clear weather to Constanti- 
nople". The spot is marked Dcrvis on the map of Pococke, 
perhaps referring to the wild dancing mentioned below. 

That so famous a shrine should leave no trace of marble 
or worked blocks may be accounted for if we suppose that 
Jason’s temple remained in its primitive crudeness (Apollonius 
is peculiarly reticent as to the temple itself), like the early 
temple of Apollo at Delos, when the worship was transferred 
to a more magnificent shrine lower down, perhaps in the city 
itself. Certainly any site with conspicuous remains would be 
recognised by the inhabitants of the peninsula, who know their 
ground very thoroughly owing to their continued searches for 
the reputed buried treasures of the pirate Manoules 7 . 

1 There are indeed traces of a rough stone building in the saddle, locally called 
Yurukides, and thought to be an ancient Turkish cemetery. Dede Bair, with its cairns 
and boulders, is decidedly more dicpibels than Didymos : but the continued religious 
associations of the latter are in favour of its identification with the ancient Dindymus* 

2 The name may not be genuine, but I never heard Diudy?noSj which is so far in 

favour of it. 

8 p. 576. 4 Cf. Ap. Rh. I. 1149. 6 Cf, ib, 1117. 

6 Ib. I. XI 14, (palvero d 1 rjepoev arrbfxa Bo<T7r6pov etc. 

7 Dr Constantinides tells me that the already mythical Manoules really flourished 

only some fifty years ago. He is possibly the famous Manoli of Kasos, of whom an 
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The Byzantine accounts of the Argonaut legend tell us that 
tradition regarded a certain church of the Virgin Mother of 
God, founded by Zeno, as occupying the site of Jason's temple 1 . 
At the foot of Didymos, in a fertile little plain surrounded by 
wooded hills, stands the important monastery of the Tiavayla 
©eoTo/co 9 <£> avep(Dfjt>ev7 i ?, which, owing to the miraculous healing 
powers of its picture, reputed a work of S. Luke, is the religious 
centre of the island. Malkotzes speaks of the church as a bone 
of contention between the Archbishopric and Peramo on account 
of its revenues, and scandals in connection with it were the osten- 
sible cause of a late Latin mission to Peramo 2 . The picture is a 
very large and ordinary looking eikon of the Virgin and Child with 
the usual clumsy votive haloes and hands affixed ; according to one 
tradition it was stolen by a Turk from the monastery of Kurshunlu 
and lost by him : it came into the hands of a villager of Yappaji 
Keui, who handed it over to the monastery. The present church 
is modern and garish, but replaces a humbler ancient structure ; 
outside it lie several large Byzantine capitals, perhaps survivals 
from a still earlier church of some pretensions, while on the 
outer wall hang the discarded crutches of cured cripples. The 
church stands within a court round which are rooms for the 
accommodation of patients. Even before the construction of 
this Malkotzes assessed the yearly number of pilgrims at 2,ooo 8 , 
The cures of the Panagia Phaneromene are associated, as is 
usual at such healing shrines, with certain forms of religious 


interesting account is given by Newton ( Travels I. 323 ff.). E. J. Davis also speaks 
of a Greek islander who 44 practised” in the Brusa and Smyrna district about this 
time. I was shewn marks indicating a cache of Manoules on Tsavli itself, and to 
some localities on the mountain an atmosphere of Manoules imparts a certain 
religious awe. For the benefit of future travellers X may remark that though the 
scattered treasures are reputed to be found more often by foreigners than by natives, 
no one has yet succeeded in the quest without the aid of magic. The tradition is 
interesting as suggesting the crude myth of the Argonautic episode. Another legend 
of the district, to the effect that the pictures in the monastery church of Kalami were 
despitefully used by pirates, suggests a very reasonable cause for Cybele’s anger 
against the original Jason, (Cf. also similar legend in Aphysia, Gedeon 63. ) 

Another Jasonian temple was re-dedicated as a church of Michael by Constantine 
Joh. Ant. frag. 15. Cf. Mela 1. ior. * 

* nttTa WC a M7r0v\os, Rept-fjyricns els tov U6vtov, 1903, p. 303. 

tho rw°; f1 Th V E r^ a ip Kairov Aa 7 are announced in 

the Constantinople NeoAfyos, July 16, in the same year, 
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hysteria ; but these hysterical phenomena seem also even in 
modern times to have occurred quite independently of healing 
or need for healing, and to some extent to have perpetuated 
the ecstatic traditions of the old Cybele worship. Georgius 
Cyzicenus, writing in 1825, speaks of these occurrences as a 
scandal to the church, but gives us no hint that any sickness 
was supposed to be healed by them. The custom was, he says, 
for a person to take the picture on his shoulders and run 
like one possessed over steep and difficult country, the rest 
following him with pious enthusiasm. There was great com- 
petition for the privilege of carrying the picture, but not 
everyone was hysterically affected by the process. This curious 
passage, as elsewhere unpublished, is transcribed below 1 . 

At present, as far as I could learn, the church is frequented 
at all times of the year, and especially at the panegyris (Aug. 
23), by sick people of all kinds for the cure. It is considered 
especially effective for lunatics, who are chained when violent, 
and remain in the church for an indefinite period, generally 
forty days, on a fasting diet. The cure is effected, both at such 
times and at the panegyris , by placing the sacred picture in the 
hands of the patient, he being in a sitting position. The picture 
is a large and heavy one, but patients, no matter how weak, 
are always able to support it. The patient is sprinkled with 

1 ( f . 71 .) 'Evravda Kara rbv A tiyowrov fi7jva iv mip§ ttjs boprrjs crvvadpoifero 
TroXbs Xabs rravraxbdev Kal (rvveKporTjro fxeydXTj Trav'fjyvpis , rd fibv x&P LP r T P^ T7 ) v 
Kvptav © 60 t6kov ebXaprfas, rb Bk Sid rb yivb/xevov reparobpyrj/ia ttjs ekbvos. Abv l&bpoj 
Trbre Trapeiaipprjcrev aiirij ij (rvvTjSela fxeragb tQv xp<-<rriav&v f rb vd Xajipdvrj ns 5tjX. rrfv 
elttbva iwl r&v tSfiuv Kal vd rpbxv TLS hvepyobfievos Trbre fxbv els avavreis Kal ducr Barovs 
rbirovs , Trbre 5b Kara t rerpQv Kal Kptjpiv&v Kal irorajm&v, ol 5b XolttoI vd aKoXovduxn perd 
davfiacrfAod Kal ebXa(3tfas Kal vd ylverai Spts Kal tpiXonfil a, 7ra?o$ vd dvaSex^V T V P clicbva 
Bid vd Trpd^jj rds abrds dramas, etorl 5b nvbs paraLus elKovotpopovvres, bTeiSrj 5bv 
Tpbx omiV Trap&fpQves dXXd fxbvova i eruxppovrjjabvoi, hTreiSij obK el<ri rdxa deKriKol 
(f. 72 ) ttjs evepybjas Kal tcrcos robrwv b vovs dbv bfj.evev ijXXoKOjibvos aTrb ttjv p*b&yjv ^ 
5bv bxovai <pavra<rtav ebb^avrov Kal ebKlvTjrov. ’EneiST] iyw aroxd^ojiai tin rd roiavra 
draKra KV^icrrrjfxara Kal rCov K opvfBdvr&v crKtprrjfLara irpobpxovrai arrb ras 5vo filfas, ttjs 
pib&Tjs 5t)X. Kal rrjs tpavracrlas, Kai bxoj^ev TapaSifjy/aara rrjs dramas r&v vevpQv Trpoepxo- 
jxbvrjs bK robrwv rwv 5bo alrlwv * Kal Serov fxbv did rbjv fxbdrjv, bxop-ev t rpb bepBaXfiQv KaO* 
bKdcfTrjv birota bpydfrrai, foav 5b Sid rijv <j>avravlav nal rbv dpTjffKevriKbv hv6ovcria(rpbv 
bxo^v h r&v 'E XXtjvikQv dpytwv rds ^aKX^ds Beojiavlas Kal iK rwv Tovpkikwv eLSrjcreuv 
rjjv xopetrjv rov'Aytov Blrov Kal rd Trapaepopd Krjvbjfxara Kal ire pier po<j>ds tQv Aeppicridwv. 
"OQev birpeirev ol w vevpiariKQs rrpoicrrdfxevoi rou Tjperbpov ybvovs vd mrarrabcrovv rabras 
rds bdviKas 6eo<poplas did vd ptdjv yivib/xeSa iralyviov r&v dXXa<pbXwv. 
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holy water and portions of the gospel are read over him ; it 
is then, if at all, that the cure takes place. The picture sways 
him about and strikes him (arpafia, /crvrra, hepvet) but never 
does injury. One of my informants had tended a violent 
lunatic in the church for as much as three months ; in such 
cases patients are sprinkled and exorcised twice a week. 
Another informant saw a crooked woman cured at the fourth 
or fifth visit to the church. The cure is only occasionally 
patronised by Turks, but one known to my second informant 
made the pilgrimage yearly in gratitude for the cure of his 
son: the boy had a violent squint and saw nothing, though 
his eyes were open. 

These are, of course, cited as specimen cases, especially 
for comparison with parallel phenomena at ancient healing 
shrines 1 . Dr Macris of Artaki, who has frequently visited the 
panegyris , told me he saw nothing which could not be attributed 
to natural causes, and another of my informants, a highly 
educated man, whose experience dates back some forty years, 
described the miracles of his day as scandalous impositions ; the 
“ swaying* of the patient by the picture, which is to the illiterate 
the most tangible part of the miracle, he attributed to the 
natural effect of the weight in a feeble person's hands. In his 
day miracles unconnected with healing also occurred: the 
Panagia “refused" to be carried in procession outside the 
church, “lifted” devout believers into the air, and “beat” a 
heretic Armenian who dared to touch the picture. All these 
phenomena he attributed to natural, if sordid, causes. The 
refusal of the picture to be carried out was devised to evoke 
vows from the rustic pilgrims, and was sufficiently accounted for 
by the people anxious to touch it crowding about the door. 
This same anxiety was answerable for the “lifting” of the 
worshippers, who stood on tiptoe and jumped up to touch the 
picture, while the Armenian was said to have been subsidised 
to knock against the picture with his head. In bad years, 

I was told, the picture was mysteriously lost, and, when a 
sufficient number of vows had been elicited, triumphantly found 

On this subject see M. Hamilton, Incubation , where ancient, mediaeval, and 
modem procedures are compared. 
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hidden in a tree. This last I could not hear of as practised 
at the present day; it is particularly interesting as a simple expla- 
nation of the ancient ceremonies connected with the hiding of 
Hera 1 . The healing can be dismissed with the usual comment, viz. 
that all the ailments cited as cured are intimately connected with 
nervous disorders, though the procedure is tried by the ignorant 
for such material injuries as broken bones 2 . I may here remark 
that I have as yet heard of no case of the saint’s appearing 
to the patient in the incubation shrines of this district (Kapu- 
dagh, Ulubad, Syki) or at others where I have made enquiries. 

It is probably to this church and picture that Cantacuzenus 3 
refers as y t ??9 © eopbrjropo 9 ax^poTroL^ro^ eltcoiyv rj irpos rov iv 
'T pradtp vaov ova a, and it is evidently one of the n rpocr/cvvrjpaTa 
dependent on the bishopric of Cyzicus mentioned in the Acta 
Patriarchatus (to rfj<; nrawTrepa^Lov p,ov Secrrrobvrjs teal ©eo/^ropo? 
T?79 *A^€4p07T0t??T0U, {CClX TO TOO ivSo^OV pLe^aKofJbdpTVpO^ ftCLl 

Tpo7raio<f)6pov Vecopytov) 4 : the latter is probably the once 
important monastery of S. George Egri Der^ near Longada 5 , 
which has only comparatively lately fallen into ruin 6 . It is 
now only one of the many unpretentious monasteries, generally 
quite simple cells of rough stone, with which the Kapu Dagh, 
especially around Peramo and Mihaniona, is crowded : many 
of them, e.g. the Panagia Galatiand 7 (Kalami) near Castelli, and 
Decapedistria 8 at Katatopo, are said to have been important 
foundations, and all traditionally owe their ruin to the Crusaders, 
The quaint epithets of the H. Triada Atzdpotas, Panagia 

1 Esp. Hera Lygodesma of Samos. 2 See below, p. 78 (Ulubad). 

* 11. 6. 4 n. 108 (1387). 

0 Gedeon (p. 65) mentions a monastery in Aphysia with an identical title : but 
this would surely have belonged to the diocese of Marmara. 

6 A marble well-head still on the spot was dedicated in 1772. This suggests that 
the Monasteries of the Kapu Dagh, whose ruin is always attributed to the Crusaders 

or the Pope, really flourished, like those of Marmara, till the second half of the 

eighteenth century, and were then eaten up by their co-religionists of Athos and 
elsewhere. 

7 Locally derived from the “ milkstone,” which is the attraction of this monastery. 
The name occurs also in the environs of Constantinople : see Mordtmann’s note on 
the Venetian map, reprinted at Pera, 1889. 

8 From her festival, the 15th August. She is also called H. KXydpovs according 
to Ath. Mitth . IX. 27, 30. Local tradition has it that a great golden rood was carried 
off from the church (by the Crusaders ?) and taken to Constantinople. 
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Leventiana (near Vathy) 1 2 * and Panagia Kapudagiotissa (near 
Langada), perhaps deserve recording. 

The villages of the peninsula are without a history, and 
their general condition has probably never been much other than 
it is now. The mountains, whose fantastic rock forms are 
evidently the foundation of the early giant legends, are useless 
for cultivation and obstructive to intercommunication. 

Save for Hammamli, a foundation of Bayezid II. - , Tcheltik 
Keui or Kuculo 8 * 10 , and a small portion of the population of 
Ta Rhoda and Diavathy, the inhabitants are Christian : those of 
Yappaji Keui and its offshoot Yeni Keui are Macedonian settlers 
of a hundred and fifty years standing 4 , and Ermeni Keui, first 
mentioned by Prokesch 5 (1831), is as its name implies, Armenian. 

The coast villages 6 are barely supported by their tiny plains 
between the spurs of the hills, and eke out a living by fishing 
and silk-worm culture. The granite quarrying at Gonia and 
Ermeni Keui is in Italian hands. Ta Rhoda is mentioned 
by Uzzano 7 as a place of call for coasters, probably on account 
of its good water supply 8 , and there are slight remains of 
ancient walls on the shore. 

Harakhi 0 was evidently a Greek and Byzantine village site. 
It possesses remains of a castle, and inscriptions and other 
worked blocks are occasionally found there 30 . The age of these 
coast villages is unknown, and the reputed Cretan origin of 


1 Gedeon (p. 35) mentions it as Uavayla rQp AepevTldup) quoting from a docu- 
ment. “Leventi” is an equivalent of “PalHcari 5 ’ in the folk songs, and was the 
name given to the (largely Greek) sailors of the Turkish fleet (cf. Tournefort, p. 471 ; 
Cantemir, tr. Tindal, p. 403, note). 

2 J.H.S. xxii. 177. 

8 Sestini 54. Lechevalier 1. 26 . Prokesch 254. 

4 They are said by Malkotzes to speak a Bulgarian dialect. There are several 

Cappadocian Greek families in the lower village. 

6 p. 234. Said by De Rustafjaell to be 150 years old (J.H.S. XXII. 176): Mal- 
kotzes says 100. 

6 Kiepert’s map gives only the Turkish names of these villages : his Sheitanly = 
Gk Katatopo, Kodja Burgaz = Langada, Sham Burgaz — Diavathy, J£>j'/^=Kastelli. 
Cuinet (iv. 380) says that antiquities are often found at the latter. 

7 I, 2 26, 8 See Sailing Directions , 1867, 14. 

9 The name suggests XapdtcLov. De Rustafjaell boldly calls it Heraclea (J.H.S. 

XX T 1. 175), Kiepert Karakioi. 

10 Cf. Michaud II. 31. Texier II. 108. 
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Harakhi and Mihaniona are probably due to nothing more 
than local schoolmasters' philology 1 . Mihaniona and Peramo 
are first mentioned by Gerlach, and the traditions of Peramo go 
back at least as early as the Turkish wars, when the inhabitants 
are said to have moved temporarily away from the coast. 


1 Based on the resemblance of the names to *H patcXetov and Xavia. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE ISLANDS 1 . 

North and west of the Cyzicene peninsula the Propontis is 
studded with islands of various sizes : of these the 
largest and most important is Marmara (the ancient 
Proconnesus) which gives its name to the group. 

It is roughly oval in shape, measuring about eleven miles 
long by six-and-a~half broad, and is administered from the 
village of Marmara on the south-west coast. Its population, 
like those of the other islands, is almost entirely Greek 2 . 

The island is steep and rugged, especially at the western end, 
the picturesque village capital lying under the highest part: the 
lower eastern portion, however, affords some scope for the 
culture of the vine. The chief wealth of the island consists in 
the marble of which its mountains are composed. This is 
described as a soft white stone, sometimes white with gray banded 
streaks closely resembling gray carystian 3 . It is still quarried 
at Palatia, and Buondelmonti’s map shews the stone pier {pons 
lapideas ) from which the marble was shipped. Proconnesian 
marble was used in classical times not only for buildings of 
Cyzicus 4 , but further afield for the palace of Mausolus 5 at Hali- 
carnassus and for a temple at Heraclea Pontica 8 : it retained 
its repute into Byzantine times and was used for many of the 

1 The extent of my debt to M. Gedeon 7 s monograph will be easily perceived : 
future travellers in Marmara will probably reap a rich harvest of' inscriptions which 
they will owe to their precursor’s zeal in impressing on the islanders the value of such 
monuments. 

2 That is Greek-speaking. There is possibly an admixture of Albanian . blood • 
see below, p. 34. Zachariades mentions also a Jewish colony in the capital. 

s Lethaby and Swainson, S. Sophia , p. 237. Caryophilus, de Ant. Marm. p. 18. 

4 Str * 5S9. » Vitr. 11. 8. Cf. x. 7. 

8 Phot, p. 229, Bekk. 
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buildings of Constantinople \ including S. Sophia, and later still 
by the Turks for the Ahmediyeh and other buildings 2 : it was 
also a favourite material for the sarcophagi of the Byzantine 
emperors 3 , 

The name Proconnesus is variously derived : 

(1) From 7 rpog 4, or rrpoxa^ a kind of deer identical with 
V€/ 3 po < ; — this is probably the right derivation as the island was 
also called Elaphonnesus 6 , Ne/Spt? 7 or N efipCa 8 , and the forma- 
tion is similar to that of Arctonnesus. 

(2) From 7 rpo^oo? a pitcher, commemorating an omen 
given to the settlers by a woman of the country 0 . 

Hence the coins of Proconnesus bear either a deer or a 
pitcher as “ types parlants” 

(3) From irpocrgo® and vfjcros 10 — a mere subtlety of the 
Grammarians, on the assumption, doubtless backed by a giant 
legend, that it had not always been an island. 

The Byzantines generally write UpoL/covvrjcros, as from 7 rpoL%, 
7 rpottcos, which is apparently the derivation favoured by the 
Etymologicum Magnum on the ground that the island furnished 
to all other islands a dowry of marble ! It is possible that the 
real explanation is to be found in some forgotten myth analo- 

1 Zos. 11. 30; Theoph. Cont. 141, 145, 146, 147 ; Euagrius, Hist . Eccles . 111. 28. 
Cf. Migne, Pat. Gr. xxxv. 281 ; Paul. Silent. 576, 606, 664. Cf. Lethaby and 
Swainson, S. Sophia , p. 237 ; Strzygowsky, Wasserbehalter, p. 255, who traces the 
marble by masons’ marks to Ravenna. The quarries are mentioned in the second of 
the Letters of Brutus (see p. 183 n.) and in the Cod. Theodos. xi. 28. 

3 Sandys 27; Thos, Smith ( Notitia Cp.) p. 118; Hobhouse 819. Cf. Hunt 
p. 87. The quarries were in Turkish times worked by corvee , the quarrymen receiving 
in return certain privileges (Dallaway 368, La Mottraye 472. Cf. Sandys 27). 

3 Codinus, llepl rwv rapcov passim ; Const. Porph. de Caerim. 1. 643 ff. Procon- 
nesian marble is mentioned as the material of sarcophagi in the funerary inscriptions, 
C.I.G. 3268, 3282, 3386; Dumont, Inscrr . de la Thrace , 70. 

4 Etym. Mag* s.v. XIpoLK&vvTjcros. 

5 Sch. Ap. Rh. n. 279. 

6 Plin. v. 40, but Scylax (94) distinguishes them as two islands. 

7 Plin. Neitris. 8 Theoph. Cont. 437 B. 

9 Theoph. Cont. ad loc . (II poiKbvvycov) rjvriva, iSefiplav wvofiaafilPTjv Ik rys Kard 
Xpriapibv 8e8ofihr)S Tpoxbov diroiKOt 2 a .fdiav /ier<i)v6fia<rav, dts aepcKOfiivois Trpbs vijcrov...... 

apurroTrocQvpc&ois re aupla injyxww MQw iidcop Kopderocvro * ywi} ns ^17 atfrots, d 
fyere irp 6 x oov 8 d>tr<o t/yav Xapbvres, tbs 6 kblI 7 9 )V b^r^aavro, ttjs 8 Z 

kclI ra&ryjv SedwKvlas ILpbxoop r^v pyjaov t bvbfiaaav Kal rocs dpyvpois po filer finer iv irpbxoov 
elKbvctfov. 

10 Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod.; Etym . Mag . 
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gous to the Cyzicene legend of the dowry of Persephone 1 . The 
modern name Marmara, which has been taken over by the 
Turks, is used consistently in the early Italian navigators 2 . 
In the Crusading period the names were both in vogue : 
Proeconiso is used in the Partitio Romaniae , Marmara by 
Villehardouin 3 . 

To return to history: the island was colonized from Miletus 4 , 
and served like Cyzicus as a stepping-stone to the Euxine. 
The Milesian colony was ruled by a tyrant Metrodorus under 
Darius 5 , took part in the Ionian revolt, and was sacked by the 
Phoenician fleet 6 . Later it became a member of the Delian 
league. Commercial jealousy may have been the reason for the 
deportation of its inhabitants by Cyzicus 7 in the fourth century. 
In the Byzantine age it was cruelly exposed to every invader of 
the capital 8 , and was used like the Principo Islands chiefly as a 
place of banishment 9 , especially for refractory priests 10 . 

Many of the banished saints are still commemorated in 
Marmara and the other islands. The calendar published by 
Gedeon includes panegyreis in honour of S. Nicolas of Studium 
(Marmara, Feb. 4) 11 , S. Macarius of Pelecete (Aphisia, Apr. i) 12 , 
S. John of Kathara (Aphisia, Apr. 27) 13 , S. Hilarion of Dal- 
mata (Aphisia, June 6) 14 , S. ( ocrios ) Timotheus (all islands, 

1 App. Bell Mith. i. 75. 

2 Tomaschek, 3 ; cf. Uzzano 226. 8 245, Ducange. 

4 Str. 587. Theoph. Cont. (437 B.) is probably in error as to the Samians. Etym . 
Mag. (s.v. IlpoiKdpprjcros) speaks of Milesians in the same legend. 

5 Hdt. iv. 138. 6 Hdt, vi. 33. 7 Paus. vin. 46. 

8 Theoph. Cont. 196 (Russians in the reign of Theophilus) ; ibid. 299 ; Cedr. 11. 
227 (Saracens from Crete in 866) ; G. Pacliy. 11. 529 (Catalans in 1307). 

s Stephanus (son of Romanus Lacapenus), a.d. 945 (Cedr. 11. 325, Zon. in. 481, 
Theoph. Cont. 437, Leo Gram. 330, Sym. Mag. 753-4), and Basilius Peteinos 
(Cedr. u, 342), Theophano, a.d. 970 (Zon, in. 521). 

10 The patriarchs, Nicephoros, 815 (Cedr. 11. 56, Zon. in. 325), Michael' Cerularius, 
1058 (Scyl. 644), Arsenius, 1258 (G. Pachy. 1. 271— for the monastery of Suda see" 
Gedeon p. 12— cf. 11. 83. Niceph. Greg. 1. 95), and of the saints noticed below: 
Nicolas, Macarius, John, Hilarion, Theodore, Stephanus and Philetaerus ; all but the 
last were exiled during the iconoclastic period. Hierocles’ 4 £opia and Photius 82, 
Bekker (cf. Vita Chrysostond Lxxv. 22, Migne) shew that this was the recognised use 
of the island, Philetaerus is said by the Synax, Opolitanum to have been sent to 
the quarries. 

31 Under Leo Armenus (Migne, P.G. cv. 912). 

12 Under Michael Balbus ; cf. Anal Boll xvi. 140 flf. 

18 c. 713- 14 c. 845. 
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Aug. i) 1 , S. Bassa (Halone, Aug. 21), S. Theodore Graptos 
(Marmara, Oct. ii ) 2 3 S. Stephanus, jun. (Marmara, Nov. 28)® 
S. Philetaerus (Marmara, Dec. 30) 4 . 

Proconnesus was the seat of a Byzantine bishop, and became 
an independent archbishopric as early as the ninth century 5 , a 
metropolis in 1824 6 . 

The alleged granting of the island by Emmanuel Comnenus 
in 1 1 15 to a John Comnenus is backed only by a forged deed, 
purporting to be the renewal of the grant in 1224 by Manuel 
Comnenus to George Marmora and his successors 7 . 

Under the Latin Empire Marmara fell to Pierre de Braiecuel 8 
and became a Latin bishopric 9 . The Catalans made an attempt 
on it in 1307, and in 1315 it is mentioned among the islands 
granted by Philip of Tarentum, prince of Achaia (as titular 
Emperor of Constantinople), to Martin Zaccaria 10 : we have, how- 
ever, no evidence that the deed was ever carried into effect. 
No tradition has come down to us of the capture of the island 
by the Turks. Under their administration it was tributary to 
the Voivode of Galata 11 . 


1 S. Timotheus is said to have come to the islands under Justinian and to have 
converted the inhabitants from their barbarous manner of life — they lived by plunder 
from wrecks and from boats which put in during stormy weather. The Life of 
Timotheus is commented on by Gedeon, who pronounces it most untrustworthy and 
even devoid of truth in local colour. The cell of S. Timotheus is still shewn 
(Gedeon, pp. 120 — 123). 

2 c. 834. Migne, P.G. cxvi. 669-72. 3 Migne, P.G, c. 1178. 

4 May 19 in Acta SS. (under Maximian). 

6 Ignatius (879) is the first archbishop in Gedeon’s list. 

6 Gedeon, p. 14. 

7 Printed in the preface of Andrea Marmora’s Historia di Corfu, 1672 (Gk and 

Lat.) and Dapper, p. 491 (French). It is discredited by Hopf. (“ Veneto-Byzantinische 
Analecten” in Sit&ber . k . k. Akad. zu Wien , i860, xxxii. p. 508). Cf. Gedeon, 
p. 152. Finlay’s copy of the Historia di Corfu has the following MS. note : — 44 This 
is a forgery : the title proves it. It may have been framed on some document of 
Manuel of Epirus, Emperor of Thessalonica 1230 — 1232. The indiction would really 
be xn. 16.” 8 Villehardouin, §245. 

9 Lequien III. 943 (Marmorensis) ; cf. the 13th c. Provincial in Mas Latrie, Tresor. 
A 17th century Latin Mission to Marmara is mentioned by Carayon (ed. Legrand, 
P- 57 )- 

10 L. de Gongora, Real Grandeza de la Republica di Genova (Madrid and Genova, 
1665-7), Tit. viii. No. 22 (May 26, 1315). 

11 Gedeon, p. 219 : the revenues of Marmara were sold for 5 purses (^350), those 
of Aphisia and Kutali for 400 — 600 dollars (Pococke). 


H. 
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Marmara now possesses six villages, Marmara (the capital), 
Prasteio (II poao-relov?), Klazaki, and Aphtone on the south 
coast, Palatia on the north, and Galimi on the west 1 . There are 
said to be mediaeval castles at Marmara, Palatia (presumably 
the large marble and brick ruin figured by Texier 2 ), and above 
Galimi 3 . The latter is mentioned by Pachymeres as ToXtjvo- 
while the northern harbour of Petali is mentioned as a 
stage on the journey from Constantinople to Jerusalem by the 
Abbot Daniel (1106) 5 . Klazaki is said by Gedeon 6 to be a 
miserable place owing to the curse laid on it by a bishop : the 
cause was probably the apostasy of the inhabitants who hoped 
by this means to avoid paying kharatch 7 : “the Porte,” Dallaway 
continues, “unwilling to encourage them at the expense of the 
revenue, and fearing the prevalence of example, imposed a 
double tax on them in future.” The Turkish remedy explains 
the efficacy of the episcopal curse 8 . Aphtone is of Albanian 
origin (which Covel claims for all the Marmara villages except 
the capital) and the language is still spoken by the older 
people. Gedeon refers the settlement to the early years of the 
1 8th century 9 , but Covel already, in 1677, ca ^ s it ’ Ap/ 3 aviTox<£>pi 
(Albanian village). 

Of the monasteries in the island most have fallen into a 
decayed state, except S. Nicholas (between Aphtone and Palatia), 
which seems from Gedeon’s account to be of considerable 
dimensions, the extreme length being over 15 metres 10 . In- 

1 Pococke’s map marks a seventh, Gamialo, between Aphtone and Palatia, and 
Gedeon (pp. 157, 219), a village Terp&ywvov, which, he says, is mentioned in Turkish 
records down to 1760. 

PI. 43, where it is called the Palace of Justinian. Schweigger (1576, in Feyer- 
abend’s Reyssbuch 11. 92) has the following curious note: — “In Proeconniso ist vor 
Zeiten ein schon Amphitheatrum, Schauhauss Oder Spielhauss von lauter Marmor 
gewesen eines aus der sieben Wunderwercken der Welt "—presumably a confusion 
with Cyzicus. 

3 Gedeon, p. 155. Cf. Texier 11. 167 and the Admiralty chart. 

4 1. 28S. Cf. 286 and Gedeon 128. 3 ed. Noroff, pp. 5, 6. 

6 P- 103^ 7 p . 3 6 7 . 

Zachariades (409) refers the curse to S. Timotheus without giving the cause : 
the effect, he says, was an earthquake, since which time the village has never grown 
beyond 39 houses : when a new one is built an old one falls down. 

9 p. 109, but cp. p. 159, where he says this is the traditional date, but that he 
found Albanian names on pictures at S. Nicholas, dating from the 17th century. 

10 p. 115. 
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scriptions are surprisingly numerous, and smaller remains are 
found in many localities. I shall perhaps be pardoned for 
inserting among the antiquities of the island the following 
account of a /3povfc6\ctfca$ in Marmara 1 : — 

“One Yane <r tippa, pit ‘s, of the lie Marmora, severally excoicated, at last coming 
home suspected his wife’s chastity, stampt her on the belly and broke her neck down 
staires ; her mother excoicated him a new ; he dyes, being protected by the Turkes, 
whome he served in many things. At last, 2 years after, his freinds, fearing so many 
excoications upon him hindered his dissolution, digg’d him up, found him intire, hair, 
nayles, etc., onely very black. They got a <rvyxd)pr}<nv from the Abp. : it would not 
serve turn, for a yeare after they found him still entire : at last came the mother of his 
wife and desir’d his pardon likewise, saying she was now satisfyed that God had 
testifyed the innocence of her daughter : upon the Arp’s fresh (Tvyx&P'qviv he was 
dissolved in a very little time. This was asserted to me by several men of credit, 
especially Sr D. T., Sr D. P., & Sr D. PI.” 

Of the other islands, Pasha Liman, opposite the western 
„ t point of the Kapu Dagh, retains also its ancient 

Pasha Liman. TT . . . _ , 

name, H alone, certainly not, as Gedeon would have 
it, a corruption of A vXcovla, but rather “ so called of the forme of 
a yard in which oxen use to grinde corne or beate it small 2 .” 
The island is mentioned by Pliny (. H alone cunt oppido% by 
Pachymeres as 'AXwvlov*, and in the legend of S. Bassa 5 . The 
island has three villages, Pasha Liman and Halone on the 
well-sheltered western bay, and Vory (B copy) to the north. 
Halone is the seat of the Archbishop of Proconnesus® The 
island is said by Palerne to have been settled by Albanians 
under a renegade pasha 7 : it is low-lying and has a considerable 
export wine-trade, mentioned as early as Mottraye. 

In Pasha Liman Gedeon found ruins at Khoukhlia which he 
conjectures to represent the oppidum mentioned by Pliny 8 , and 
at the same place a very ancient boustrophedon inscription 9 . 
As in the other islands there are here many remains of monasteries, 

1 From Covel, ms. -22,912, f. 465. For the superstition see Polites’ Uapaddcreis. 

2 Fynes Moryson. 3 v. 40. 

4 m 585. Uzzano mentions the island as Andamm , p. 226. ’ 

5 Synaxarion , Aug. 2 1 . Bassa was martyred under Maximian : it is, however, 
uncertain whether she died in Halone or at Cyzicus ; according to local legend her 
remains were washed ashore at Halone. Her ct,yla<rfjt,a is still to be seen there 
(Gedeon, p. 37). 

6 For at least two centuries (Gedeon, .p. 194). 

7 ch. xcix. Gedeon (55) remarks that the names in Halone are curious and 
foreign-sounding. The island is sometimes called Botipyapa, from a Bulgarian colony. 

9 p* 28. » Pl. A, 3. 


3—2 
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mostly ruined or meanly rebuilt within the last 150 years : Para- 
deision has still eight or ten monks. At Vory is a church of 
S. Anna with a hermit’s cell, the former a foundation, the latter 
the dwelling of S. Stephen the younger 1 . The church of S. Anna 
is frequented as a healing shrine 2 . 

Aphisia or Arablar (the latter name from a colony of 
Arabs on the eastern bay 3 ) appears to be Scylax* 
Elaphonnesus, “an island with a good harbour 
cultivated by the Proconnesians 4 ”: the anchorage between it 
and Pasha Liman is protected on the north by the small island 
of Kutdli. Aphisia is probably also the old Proconnesus of 
Strabo, possibly the Ophiussa of Pliny: but Diogenes of 
Cyzicus 5 mentions an island Physia distinct from Ophiussa. 
In the Byzantine writers the name is spelt Aphousia 6 , and the 
island is mentioned most frequently as a place of banishment 7 . 

The condition of the island is backward owing to lack of 
boats, church lands, and damage done to the vines. It has two 
villages, Arablar on the east and Aphisia (Greek) on the west 
coast. At the latter are ruins of a Church of the Trinity, 
of which Gedeon records a curious superstition. It was believed 
that if a sailor was detained by adverse winds on his homeward 
voyage, the wind could be changed if his relations at home 
made the circuit of the ruins burning incense the while 8 . 

He was exiled to Proconnesus, founded a monastery of S. Anna, and lived in 
a cave called KtcrcroC^a: see Vita S. Slephani junioris (Migne, Pair. Grec . c, p. 1:178). 
The effigy of S. Stephen appears on a Byzantine bishop’s seal (Schlumberger, Sigillo- 
graphie 199, p. 732). 

- Zachariades (p. 405) describes it as \lav 6av/j,a,rovpy6s , adding that many pilgrims 
flock to it at the pamgyris from the islands and the Kapu Dagh, depairevbfiepoi 81k tw 
vwt)6w rpbirwv, ^vwoKOTnjfjidrcop 5 t}\ ady teal tQp Xoltt&p. 

3 Le Brayn 67. 4 ^ 

5 Ap. Steph. Byz., s.v. B fopucos. 

6 Anal Boll XVI. 159, oik rb dtreivaL ttjv mrevddw, d>s oT/xat, oflrw m\ovp.ivi) (!). 

7 Theoph. 1. 774- Sons of Constantine VI., 812 A.D. Acta SS. and Synaxaria, 
June 5 (Hilarion of Dalmata, c. 834; for his kytaafxa, cf. Gedeon, p. 73) * Apr 1 
(Macarius of Pelecete, c. 829); Apr. 17 (John of Kathara, c. 713); Dec. 26 
(Iheodore Graptos; cf. Migne, Pair . Gr. cxvi. 669 — 672). 

8 Gedeon, p. 63, A l 8b yumixes rov x^plov, Kuplcos al wrtpes, dSeX^td, ml 

<rv{vyoi rw iivoSwobvTw pavr&p, navat. marebovatP^ robUx^rrop Mvrevov &X\or 4 
7 rore-~-drt etirep 6 mvrt\Mp.6P0s fap € ^Kpkv rijs irarplbos av^up dm£W 

KuXvbjxePos va emcrTptyy, vk dvfudoraw aSrcu 7 reptfapbpepcu irtpl rk epdma ravra 
rpls, ottws /xerapaXoicn ri}P bLebOvpaip tQp avl^p ml ebmXtpoxn rty birdvodov. 
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The ancient name of Kutdli is unknown: the modern, 

Kutaii derived from its skyline 1 , is already of respectable 
antiquity 2 . The island is mostly under cultivation, 
and the one village, with its large and well-built houses, has 
a very prosperous appearance: many of the inhabitants are 
deep-sea sailors. Kutali contains several churches, none of 
importance. According to tradition the Franks in the 13th 
century sacked the one great monastery 3 . Small antiquities are 
said to have been found on the site of the old (but restored) 
church of the c PoScw 5 A/jbdpavrov , which contains an ancient 
relief 4 . 

Le Bruyn 5 and Castellan 6 give Gadaro among the four larger 
islands. This appears from Pococke’s map to be incorrect, 
Gadaro being there identical with the islet called Khersizada. 

The other names given in Pliny’s list 7 — Acanthus, Phoebe 8 , 
Scopelos, Porphyrione, Delphacie, and Polydora 9 — cannot be 
attributed to individual islands of the Cyzicus archipelago, 
which includes many satellites of the larger islands, west of the 
peninsula, and a small group of rocky islets — the Mola islands 10 — 
off the eastern point of the same. Gedeon 11 found traces of 
ancient occupation even on Gera and Koyun-adassi. 

Under the Turks the inhabitants of the islands supplied 
recruits for the fleet 12 , and their fishermen were required to make 
an annual journey to the Black Sea to fetch a particular kind 
of sand, which, being deposited off Seraglio point, bred oysters 
for the Grand Signiors table 13 . The almost unmixed character 
of the population preserves the islands from many of the dis- 
advantages of the Turkish Government From the records 
published in M. Gedeon’s monograph, it appears that the in- 
habitants, owing to their vineyards, quarries, and fisheries, were 

1 Kovrd\L=zs^oon. 

2 Cf. Niceph. Greg. Lxxxvm. ; Cantac. 1. 251, 3x3. 

3 Gedeon, p. 83. 4 lb, p. 79. 

s p. 67. 6 II. ch. 22. 

7 v. 40. 8 Cf. Stepli. Byz. s.v. Besbicus. 

9 Cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. 

10 Of these only S. Andreas is cultivated (Malkotzes, p. 255) and none are in- 

habited. Sathas (Mecr. BtfiX. III. 5 65) cites a sigillion of 1626 7 repl rod h> rrj vf)<np 

dvrucpb M rjxavi&vos fiovdplov rod 'Ay lov ’A vdpbov dirb 'Iw&vvov ’NLobpfiovpa kt(,ct$&to$» 

11 p. 317. 12 Gedeon 54 etc. 13 Dapper 491. 
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fairly prosperous in the middle of the eighteenth century: their 
trade began to decline with the opening of the nineteenth, and 
this depression brought about the mortgaging of the church 
lands, which form a great part of the. available tillage, to the 
great monasteries of Athos, the Aei/jocov in Lesbos, and S. Nicho- 
las of Andros, and elsewhere. The result has been that in the 
case of Marmara one-third of the cultivated land has been thus 
alienated, while the coming of steam has still further handicapped 
the petty commerce of the islands. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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THE MAINLAND: PHYSICAL FEATURES 1 . 


Tl-IE mainland behind Cyzicus from Karabogha to Mudania 
General is f° r the mos t P ar t a plateau cut off by hills from 

contours. the sea, and backed by others forming the second 

step to the main watershed. It may be conveniently divided 
into the basins of the Bigha, Gunen, and Mihallitch rivers, 
which flow through the only gaps in the coast hills. The 
Mihallitch river, whose valley is physically and commercially 
one of the great arteries of the country, accounts with its 
tributaries for more than two-thirds of the land under discussion ; 
from the west it receives the water of the undulating plateau 
which, centring in the lake of Manyas, forty feet above sea- 
level, extends eastwards to the barely perceptible boundary of 
the Gunen river basin : from the east it carries off the water of 
the corresponding plain, draining into the lake of Aboulliond, 
and of the Nilufer valley, which lies between this plain and 
the sea. 


Between the point of Kara-Bogha and the isthmus of 
Cyzicus there are but two rivers worthy of the 
Rlvers ' name — the Bigha Chai, with its tributaries, and the 

Gunen Chai. Both spring from the ridge of Ida called Cotylus by 
Demetrius of Scepsis 2 and take a general north-easterly direc- 


1 For a more detailed account of the physical geography of the district reference 
may be made to Tchihatcheff’s work on the natural history of Asia Minor. Of earlier 
travellers, Wheler, Covel, Pococke and others notice botany, and Texier and 
Hamilton geology. Of Dr Alfred Philippson’s geological tour only a Vorliiufiger 
Bericht has as yet appeared (Sitz. Bert. Acad. 1902, 68 ff.). 

2 Ap. Strab. 602, 
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tion towards the Marmora. Strabo’s description of the coast 
Bijha Chai shews us that we must recognise in these rivers the 
(Granicus). Granicus (Bigha Chai) and Aesepus (Gunen Chai) 
of history, so called from Homer 1 and Hesiod 2 downwards. 

Both the Granicus and its eastern tributary pass through a 
good deal of plain country 3 as they approach the sea, and the 
main stream enters the sea through a broad gap in the line 
of the coast hills. Its ancient lower course, according to 
Kiepert, passed slightly west of the present, through what is 
now the small and rapidly vanishing lake of Edje Gueul. The 
western tributary of the Granicus, called Kara Atly Chai or 
Khodja Bashi Chai, is identified by Demetrius of Scepsis 4 
with the Homeric Rhesus 5 . 

The upper waters of the Aesepus 6 flow through a broad and 
. well-tilled upland valley— the modern department 

Gunen Chai , . i . , 1 

(Aesepus). Q f Avunia ; after leaving the mountain country, the 
river passes through the plain of Gunen, where it receives a 
fair-sized tributary from the west and then bores itself a tortuous 
way through the barrier of hills ; it enters the sea, forming an 
extensive coast-plain at its mouth, about half-way between the 
Granicus and Cyzicus. 

By the Crusaders of Barbarossa’s expedition 7 8 Granicus is 
called Diga (for Pega) and Aesepus Aveloaica, Anelonica, 
Avelonica, probably corruptions of AvXcovirncos*. 

1 IL xil 19. 

3 Tkeog. 342. The name of Granicus was, however, inconsistently derived from 
an Aeolian settler (Str. 582). 

$ Cf. Str. 587 ra roWii Si 'ASpaarelas 1 reSlov. 

4 Ap. Str. 6 02: Demetrius is uncertain, putting forward also the possibility of the 

identification Rhesus = Rhoeites, an unknown river. 

6 Kiepert identifies the Khodja Bashi with the Homeric Caresus. Cf. however 
Str. 603, where Caresus is said to flow into Aesepus. The whole question is a barren 
one, since Demetrius’ uncertainty shews that the names were no longer in use in 
classical times and consequently that our own guesses are as good or as bad as his. 
Demetrius’ Rhodins, for instance, which rose 60 stades from the Fair Pine and fell 
into the Aeneus (?) was certainly not the Rhodius of the Abydene coins, but possibly 
tbe Guile Chai (Tk. Guile, from gul “rose,” literally ='P6&os) of the Granicus 
system: the name *P 6 dio$ occurs in an inscription of Bighashehr (v. 94)? 

6 Modern Gunen Chai, the upper waters At Kayassi Su (Horse- rock- water), 
Kazdagh-Su (Goose-mountain-water), Tchihat. 1. -210- 

7 Ansbert, Tageno, Anon. Canisii. 

8 So Tomaschek. Lassara, the name given by early map-makers to Aesepus 
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The third river of this district, called indifferently Kara Su, 
Kara-d6r£ Kara-dere Su, or Ak-Chai, rises in the same ridge 

(Tarsius?). as the Granicus and Aesepus, and flows like them 

in a general north-easterly direction till it enters the lake of 
Manyas towards the south-eastern extremity ; at a point only 
slightly east of its entrance it leaves the lake and makes its way 
first east, then north-east, and again east, across the plain to 
join the great river at Mihallitch : the only important tributary 
is the stream flowing south-east from behind Panderma, which 
I have called conjecturaliy Stribos 1 . 

The Kara Su thus conveys into the Mihallitch river the 
whole of the water of the eastern plateau. This latter is cut 
off from the sea by hills which rise in some cases, as for example 
Delikli Bair, opposite the isthmus, and the Kara Dagh range, to 
a considerable altitude. 

The plain of Manyas is conspicuously devoid of scenic 
attractions ; the lake is muddy, and the hills never approach 
it near enough to diversify the skylines : its shores are dull 
and flat and the rolling down-country which surrounds it, 
though fertile enough where cultivated, is treeless except on the 
southern side. This southern shore is frequently flooded and 
affords rank pasture and water-meadows for the herds of 
buffalo which graze it. Behind it rise the moderate heights of 
the Souaryah Dagh (behind Manyas) while to the south-east 
are visible the three peaks of Tchatal 3 — too far off however to be 
a conspicuous feature — and to the east on clear days a gleam of 
misty white marks the distant snows of the Mysian Olympus. 

The Kara-ddre river has been identified with Strabo's Tarsius 5 . 

(Tomaschek, 93) and by Niger to Granicus, has crept in from the variously misspelt 
and misplaced Lartacho ( = Artaki) of the Portolanu Aesepus is very variously 
named by travellers, Boclew by Chishull (59), Outsvola Su by Lechevalier (1. 23), 
Sataldere and Dermen by Texier (164). Discussion is unprofitable, since the frequent 
variation may be due not only to incorrect maps and identifications, but to the practice 
of naming rivers after villages, each community giving its name to that part of the 
river with which it is acquainted. 1 See below, p. 48. 

2 The ancient name of this striking mountain is unknown: rb rod T/)t%cfXt/cos opas 
is mentioned in the Life of Joannicius (Synax. EccL Cp . Nov. 4), the scene of which 
seems to be the Brusa district, and the name is distinctly appropriate. 

3 The name is apparently of Thracian origin. The name Tarsas occurs in Thracian 
inscriptions: Dumont, 446 (nob. 17), 447 (no b. 21), and Tarsia, Tarsiatae in 
Porphyrogenitus’ account of Bithynia (pp. 15, 27 B.). 
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Chishull 1 and apparently Kiepert 2 (though he does not print it 
on his map) have heard it called Tarza or Tarssa Su, which 
sounds like a survival of the ancient name. Beyond this there 
is little positive evidence for the identification. Against this 
generally accepted view must however be weighed the fol- 
lowing considerations: ( a ) Strabo 3 speaks of the Taisius, a 
river remarkable for “ twenty fords in the same road, like the 
Heptaporus of the poet/' as about Zeleia, which the Kara-dere 
is certainly not : (b) and the same author, quoting Demetrius, the 
local authority, says that (Homer’s) Heptaporus is “ the rivei they 
also call Polyporus, for it is crossed by the road as you go from 
the villages about the Fair Pine to the village of Melaenae and 
the Asclepieum founded by Lysimachus 4 ” This seems to 
identify Heptaporus, Polyporus and Tarsius. The Fair Pine can 
be roughly located near the headwaters of the Scamander, 
Aesepus and Granicus — nowhere near the Kara-ddr& Now the 
road followed by Tchihatcheff from Bigha up the Khodja Bashi 
crossed the latter many times, from which circumstance the 
river is called “ Kirk getchid” (“forty fords”). This route 
curiously enough passed a village called Mavpes 5 which at least 
in name corresponds with the old M ekaivai. There is at any 
rate some justification for the assumption that the Kodja 
Bashi ~ Heptaporus-Polyporus, whether or not Strabo rightly 
identified Heptaporus with Tarsius. 

A curious geographical digression in Anna Comnena 6 to 
explain the local name Barenus informs us that 
Empdus, from a mountain Ibis (Strabo’s Cotylus) flowed the 
coxites rivers Scamander (inserted perhaps for its Homeric 
interest), Barenus 7 (connected with Baris which 
seems to have stood on the Aesepus 8 ), Empelus and Angelo- 
comites, 


1 p. 58. 2 Menu Karte Kleinas p. 5 6. 

8 p. 587 Kepi fxkv odv njs ZeXdas 6 Tdpcribs itrrt TroTa/ibs etxoat Siafi&creis 

atfrfl 68 $. Pliny mentions Heptaporos (v. 23) but not Tarsios. 

4 p. 603. B Fem. plur. from jLavpos — black. 

6 XIV. 5. 

7 The identification in the Notitia of Barenus with an unknown Monolycus (see 
Ramsay, Geog, 437) is rightly explained by Tomaschek, p. 18, as a misapprehension 
of this same passage in Anna Comnena. 

8 See p. 108 below, but the identification is by no means certain. 
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Now we have record of a cult of a river Enbeilus (an earlier 
spelling of the name) in a votive inscription found at Panderma \ 
and the occurrence of an exactly parallel inscription at Alexa 
on the lower Kara-ddrd 2 enables us to finally identify Enbeilus- 
Empelus with the latter river. If Barenus is Aesepus, which is 
probable, and Empelus is the Kara-derd, which is certain, it is 
logical to suppose that Angelocomites is represented by Granicus. 
But I more than suspect that it was really identical with 
Empelus, on the banks of which stood the Civitas Archangelos 3 . 

The great river flowing from the Lake of Simav and draining 
by its tributaries all the country around and above 

IVIflccstus# * 

the lakes is variously named at different points of 
its long course, Simav Chai, Susurlu Chai, Mihallitch Chai. It 
is obviously to be identified with Strabo's 4 Mecestus, Pliny's 
Macestus 5 , and the Megistus of Demetrius of Scepsis 3 . The 
name is probably non-Greek 7 , which would account for the varia- 
tion : and the form Megistus is perhaps a popular etymology. 

Its upper waters run almost due west, but above Bigaditch it 
takes a sharp turn to the north which is its general direction 
henceforward. Above Kebsud it receives from the west the 
streams of the Balukiser plain,, in particular the Uzunja-ddrd 
(possibly the mediaeval 5 Ovoirvucri 75 s ), and makes a short bend 
eastwards. After this it continues to flow almost due north 
down a narrow valley which opens to the plains below Susurlu: 
then, bending north-east, and receiving near Mihallitch the 
Kara~derd from the west, and the Ulubad Chai and Nilufer 
Chai from the east, it flows again through a comparatively 
narrow valley into the sea opposite the island of Kalolimno 0 . 

1 Inscr. iv. 77. 

2 Inscr. IV. 78. The name also occurs as a man’s name in Inscr. v. 85. Aesepus, 

like Enbeilus, was honoured with a cult (Aristid. 503 Dind.) and is the name of 
a Cyzicene in Inscr. 1. r. 3 Seep. rci. 4 576. 5 N.IJ. V. 42. 

6 Ap. Schol. Ap. Rh. I. 1165 where it is identified with Rhyndacus. Cf. also 

Polyb. V. 77, § 7. It is called Horans in Theoph. II. 7 (de Boor). 

7 Cf. M eKa<rTvivb$ a local epithet of Apollo (Inscr. iv. 51), Macestis, a name in 

Le Bas 1127. 8 See below, p. 133. 

0 The words of Valerius Flaccus (ill. 35 ) “Teque etiam medio flaventem, 
Rhyndace, ponto” are said by Tchihatcheff in his account of the river (1. 200 ff.) to 
be literally true: “Vers son embouchure... il devient tellement limoneux que ses 
ondes jaunissantes ferment dans la mer une large bande coloree.” So also says 
Covel, 
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During the early days of the Sultan-Chair boracite mine the 
river was utilized for steam transport 1 , and there is again talk 
of making it navigable up to Kebsud. 

As the western plain is drained by the Kara-ddrd and the* 
lake of Manyas, so is the eastern by the Edrenos 

Rhyndacus. r j yer anc j lake of Aboulliond. The plain is 

smaller, since the hills approach close up to the southern shore 
of the lake, and on the north it is divided from the sea by two 
ranges of hills between which flows the Nilufer river : the lake 
gains in picturesqueness from the proximity of the hills, and 
from the wooded islets with which its surface is studded. The 
Edrenos Chai, called also at its exit from the lake Ulubacl Chai, 
is to be identified with the Rhyndacus 2 , which the ancients 
curiously considered the main stream rather than the Macestus. 
Pliny 3 and Strabo 4 both speak of its “receiving” the Macestus 
as a tributary, whereas, compared with the latter, its course is 
short and its valley unimportant: its upper waters (Edrenos 
Chai) pass in a narrow bed through sparsely-populated moun- 
tain country communicating with no important pass, while 
the lower river (Ulubad Chai) issuing from the western end 
of the lake of Aboulliond by Ulubad flows after a few miles 
between ideally dull banks into the main valley of the Macestus. 
The river is navigable up to the lake, which is fished by the 
inhabitants of Apollonia. 

Pliny 5 mentions Lycus as an ancient name of the Rhyndacus; 
Anna Comnena 6 speaks of a irorajxo^ rrepl AoTraStov called 
Lampes, Niger 7 calls it Lartachus which is explained by the 
juxtaposition of the river and Artaki on the early maps. Other 
authorities of this date 8 give Lopadium (Ulubad Chai) as the 
name of the river. 

The Nilufer Chai, flowing due west, parallel with the coast 
odryses. an< ^ road from Cius to Lopadium, is again 
comparatively unimportant. It is not navigable, 
and its valley has never served as a highway for more than its 


1 Cuinet, p. 69. 

The name may be of Persian origin 
is mentioned in Photius, p. 44, Brisker. 

* 576 . ^ ^ N.H, v. 42. s & « VL r2> 

8 Cf. Ortelius, s.v. Rhyndacus, and authorities there quoted. 


A bird called by the Persians Rhyndaccd 


' p. 418. 
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own villages. It has been identified on the strength of Hecataeus’ 
description 1 with the Odryses (perhaps the Horisius of Pliny) 2 
which flows through the Mygdonian plain into the Rhyndacus, 
passing out of the lake of Dascylium at its western end, but the 
identification is at least uncertain 3 . The course of the river 
has been explored by Dr Ruge 4 . Its modern appellation, Nil- 
ufer, is said to have been the name of the daughter or wife 
of Orkhan, who built a stone bridge over it 5 . 

In our description of the rivers of the Cyzicene we have had 
occasion to mention the lakes now called after 

The Lakes# 

Manyas and Aboulliond. The question of their 
ancient names has been discussed by Texier fi and Perrot 7 but no 
final conclusion has been reached, owing to the discrepancies 
between pur various authorities. Chief among these is Strabo 
whose testimony is so explicit as to seem unmistakeable, though 
in reality, probably, based on no personal knowledge of the 
country. 

{a) Strabo 8 mentions three lakes, each of which was given 
its name by an adjacent town, thus : 

1. Dascylitis near which was Dascylium. 

2. Miletopolitis „ „ Miletupolis. 

3. Apolloniatis „ „ Apollonia called ad Rhyndacum. 

These are mentioned between Olympus and Cyzicus ; the two 
latter lakes are said to “lie above ” {vi rep/celcrdai) Dascylitis. 
Miletopolitis and Apolloniatis are elsewhere expressly men- 
tioned apart, the latter being apparently the further from 
Cyzicus 9 . In another passage a lake Aphnitis, near Zeleia, is 
mentioned, which is identified with Dascylitis 10 . 

1 Ap. Strab. 550. Cf. Pliny’s Horisius . 

2 The name is undoubtedly of Thracian origin. Cf. Hdt. rv. 92, etc. 

3 See below on the Mysian lakes. Tomaschek identifies it with Soloeis (Plutarch, 
Themist. 26), of which, he suggests, Pliny’s Gelbes is a corruption. 

4 Petermannts Mitth. 1892, 224. 

6 Hadji Khalfa II. 482. Evliya Effendi trans. Von Hammer II. 25. The 
former confuses it with the Edrenos Chai. Nilufer is said to be Turkish for 
Nymphaea Alba . 0 Asie Mineure 11. 163. 7 I. 91. 8 P- 575 * 

9 P* 576 vtnovrai (sc. ol K v£ikv)PoI) ttoWtjv fitypi rijs M-lX^tottoXItlSos Xlfivy}* ml 
tt}$ ’A iroXXc»Jvidri,dos abTrjs. 

10 p. 587 Toi5rou$ sc. (ZeXeir&y),..’ Acetous (fbcdAet) a7rd rrjs ’A (pplnSos vo^ovcn 
Xifivqs, Kai y dp oOtcj KaXetrcu ij Acur/a/Xtr*?. 
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(b) Pliny 1 places a lake Artynia near Miletupolis, certainly 
the lake of Aboulliond since the Rhyndacus is said to flow 
through it. 

(c) Plutarch 2 speaks of Lucullus bringing a great boat 
overland 3 to Cyzicus from Dascylitis during the Mithradatic 
siege. No lake but that of Manyas was on Lucullus’ way from 
Phrygia, so that this must be regarded as confirmation of Strabo’s 
identification of Aphnitis and Dascylitis. 

(d) Stephanus 4 identifies Aphnitis and Artynia. 

From Strabo, apart from his general statement which affords 
no clue, we gather that 

Aphnitis = Dascylitis = L. of Manyas. 

From Pliny that Artynia = L. of Aboulliond. 

From Plutarch that Dascylitis = L. of Manyas. 

[From Stephanus that Artynia = Aphnitis.] 

Hitherto the usual explanation of the problem raised by 
these discrepant statements is that : 

( 1) Lake of Aboulliond == (a) Artynia = (b) Apolloniatis. 

(2) Lake of Manyas = (a) Aphnitis ~ ( b ) Miletopolitis. 
Artynia and Aphnitis are presumably names existent before 

the foundation of Apollonia and Miletopolis. 

(3) Unknown lake on the Nilufer = Dascylitis. 

With (1) no quarrel is possible, the statement of Pliny being 
sufficiently explicit as to ( a ) 6 and the known site of Apollonia 0 
with the modern name of the lake attesting the truth of (b). 

In (2), the equation (a) may be regarded as proved by the 

1 V. 40 (142) [Rhyndacus] oritur in stagna Artynia juxta Miletopolim. 

2 Vita Lucitlli 9. 

3 It is to-day the practice of the Cossack fishermen of Lake Manyas to cart their 
boats overland to the sea at Pandemia on trolleys built for the purpose, rather than 
to navigate the Kara-dere to the Macestus, when the Black Sea fishing season 
commences. 

4 s.v. 'A^eiov j, \l m i, repl Kvpicov ’A 0 .tns i, vp&npov ’ApTwla. AaovcuXms 
Xi/XVT} is mentioned incidentally, s.v. AcL<rtcv\eiov, 

5 Stephanus’ statement that Artynia = Aphnitis is perhaps based on (x) Pliny’s 
mention of Artynia as juxta Miletopolim , and (2) vagueness as to the position of 
Miletupolis which has in our own day been sought in the Manyas plain. Stephanus, 
professedly a compiler, is very vague as to relative positions of places in the 
Cyzicene. 

8 Suidas statement, s.v. ’A 7 roXXw^fans Xlfivy, that the lake was named after 
Apollonis is obviously due to confusion with the town of that name near Pergamum. 
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association based on Homer 1 of Zeleia with Aphnitis : (b) is 
more doubtful now that we know certainly that Miletopolis was 
not only much nearer the lake of Aboulliond but on the Aboul- 
liond side of the Macestus. Its proximity to the lake of 
Aboulliond even suggests that Strabo was misled by a desire of 
parallelism and that there were in reality only two lakes, i.e. that 
Apolloniatis bore also the name Miletopolitis 2 . This solution 
would be particularly welcome in view of the fact that one 
of the chief difficulties of the lake question is that there are 
only two existent lakes as far as can be ascertained. This 
leaves only one interpretation for (3), viz. that Dascylitis is 
Manyas. 

(3) The position of the vanished lake on the Nilufer 3 rests 
on the assumption that Nilufer = Odryses (for which there 
is no direct evidence) ; Hecataeus distinctly says that lake 
Dascylitis was traversed by the Odryses, but equally distinctly 
that the Odryses flowed front the west into the Rhyndacus 4 . 
The position of Dascylium (though a Dascylium undoubtedly 
stood on the coast near the vanished lake) is very doubtful, and 
a certain amount of positive evidence may be gleaned from 
Strabo’s statement that Aphnitis = Dascylitis and Plutarch’s 
apparently independent implication that Dascylitis was lake 
Manyas. 

I therefore regard as tenable, pending further evidence, the 
theory that : 

Lake Aboulliond = Artynia = Apolloniatis and Miletopolitis. 

Lake Manyas = Aphnitis = Dascylitis 5 . 

1 II. II. 824 02 Sk Z 4 keiav ivaiov A<t>v€ioh irlvoPres VStop jj. 4 \av Ai^iroio. 

2 The lake of Apollonia, generally called i] tt)s ’ AiroKKuiPuidos 'hlp.P'q by the 
Byzantines, is called after Lopadium in Chalcondyles, p. 225 B. It is generally 
Aboulliond Gueul in Turkish, but Hadji Khalfa n. 477* 479 * 4 ^* names it after 
Ulubad. 

s For a possible site see Ruge’s paper in Petermann's Mitth. 38. 224. 

4 Ap. Str, 551 ini di ’AM $$ t 6 \l irorapibs ’Odptio-ys piw 8 ia M vydovlys 7 re 8 lov airb 
dtfcrios iic T7]$ \L/xptjs tt}s Acl(Tkv\Itl 8 os is ¥ 6 p 8 clkop ecrfiaXkei (Dolionis and Mygdonis 
are associated in Str. 576). 

6 An alternative position for Dascylitis may be suggested north of Brusa, where 
are traces of a lake on a tributary of the Nilufer. 



CHAPTER V. 

COAST SITES— AIDINJIK TO TRIGLIA. 

FRONTING the isthmus of Cyzicus rise the rather barren slopes 
Adrasteia of Delikli Bair, which is certainly the Mons Adras- 
Mons ‘ teia (named after a temple of that goddess 1 ) where 

Lucullus took up his position behind Mithradates 2 , so as to 
intercept all supplies coming to the besieging army from the 
landward side. The single narrow approach to the position 
spoken of by Appian 3 is possibly to be found in the bed of 
a stream flowing from the neighbourhood of Aidinjik to the 
lake. 

Slightly west of the isthmus, in a saddle of the coast hills, 
Aidinjik which are here beautifully wooded, lies Aidinjik, 
a large village, with a mixed population of Turks, 
Tartars, Armenians and Greeks; the latter have a church of 
S. George. Aidinjik was formerly a place of some importance, 
and the seat of a local governor 4 . The name is said to mean 
“ Little Moonlight” in allusion to the moonlight adventure of 
Suleiman Pasha 5 ; but the place is mentioned by Seadclin 6 before 
the conquest of Karassi. Aidinjik is full of ancient remains 
plundered from the ruins and contains a picturesque mosque 
raised on wooden pillars, each supported by a reversed Corin- 
thian capital. 

1 Str. 588. Kiepert’s Formae Orbis ix. identifies Adrasteia with Lobrinion. 

2 Plut. LuculL 9. a De Bell Mith, 72. 

4 The Greeks in Sestini’s time called it Passa-li. It remains a mudirate. 

A second etymology derives it from an Emir Aidin, one of whose comrades built 

the village from the ruins of Cyzicus, Cuinet IV. 294, 

6 Bratutti, 1. 51. 
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It is near Aidinjik that we must locate the Poketos of the 
Philetaerus legend 1 . Philetaerus was on his way- 
under escort from Nicaea to his place of banish- 
ment in Proconnesus, and was apparently to take ship at 
Cyzicus : his route is given in some detail from the crossing of 
the Rhyndacus to Poketos where he died. According to the 
Vita , when the party was already near the ftovva 2 , a term 
elsewhere applied to the Kapu Dagh, the saint persuaded his 
escort to diverge by a cross-road to Poketos, whence Cyzicus 
could be gained with little loss of time. At Poketos there was 
a small Christian community owing its foundation to S. Paul 3 . 
Ramsay in St Paid the Traveller 4 identifies a sanctuary of 
Artemis, mentioned in the Vita as near Poketos, with the 
Artemea of Hierocles and with the thermae of Artemis at Gunen. 
This identification he uses to substantiate his argument that 
S. Paul passed Gunen on his way to Alexandria Troas ; but the 
extreme frequency of Artemis cults in the neighbourhood as 
evidenced by monuments and by the Vita itself makes the 
theory very doubtful, and the route to Cyzicus by Gunen 
involves a considerable circuit. Further the Vita refers to the 
lofty position of Poketos 6 , which does not suit Gunen, while the 
reference to the sacred grove of cypresses 6 is quite in harmony 
with their luxuriant growth to-day in the cemeteries which 
surround Aidinjik. 

The rest of the details of the journey from the Rhyndacus- 
fit well. Serou kome would be somewhere on the Macestus 
(“the river” is mentioned), the river Koaste the Kara Su, the 
Stribos the stream flowing from behind Aidinjik to the latter 
river, and the village of Cleodes perhaps about Debleki, which is 

1 Acta SS. May 19, ch. iii. For the name cf. Pecetum, a vicus of Philippopolis 
(Dumont 117 q), and Uvk&ttjv near Parium, Str. 588. 

2 Par. 26. The powcL rfy Kvfaov are shewn by Acrop. xxiii. to be the hills of 
the Kapu Dagh, since we know the position of Kepafiidas (see p. 19). 

- a The Vita Eubioti in Synax. Cp. (Dec. 18) mentions at Poketos i) ifacXvjo-i ayv 
iv€KaLn<rav ILavXos koX SIX as ol dirbarokoi dvepx^evot biri T pw&da. 

4 p. 138. 

e My old fellow-traveller, Mr Henderson, tells me he found an old Turkish 
cemetery with Byzantine and other remains “on a plateau near the top” of the 
Adrasteia. 

6 § 28. ■ 
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an ancient site 1 identified conjecturally with Scyrmus 2 by 
Kiepert. 

Just east of the isthmus (in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Thracia. Mahmun-Keui) must have stood the “ Thracian 
come. village 3 ,’ 5 where Lucullus pitched his camp during 

the siege of Cyzicus 4 . This would be the only point where the 
camp would be in full view of the besieged, and I am now told 
that Mahmun-Keui was the provenance of the stele bearing the 
name of the village. 

The town of Panormus (Panderma) is not mentioned before 
the thirteenth century : the name, indeed, is given 

Panormus. 

by the author of the Etymologicum Magnum 5 to 
the harbour of Cyzicus, but his description of it as a harbour 
with two entrances hardly fits the open roadstead east of the 
isthmus. It is possible 6 that the name, which is a common one 
all over the Greek world, represents a Greek colony absorbed 
like Artaki by the growing power of Cyzicus — like Artaki, it has 
gained its prosperity at Cyzicus’ expense. 

Villehardouin is the first to mention 7 “un chasteau qu’on 
appelle Palorme” which the Crusaders fortified in 1204 as the 
base of their incursions upon the territory of Lascaris. This 
seems, however, the only part the town has played in history. 
Ruins are non-existent if we. except some scanty traces of an 
insignificant church on the shore at the western extremity of 
the town. 

To-day Panderma is the most flourishing port of the district 
and the seat of a Kaimakam ; it communicates with Constanti- 
nople by sea, and by tolerable roads with Balukiser and Brusa. 


1 Ath, Mitth. x. 200 (29). 

2 Steph. Byz. (s.v. S/ct/p^s, ir 6 \is iv rrj AokiopLq.) is the only author who 
mentions it. 

3 Inscr. iv. 23. 4 Plut. LucttlL 9. 

5 s.v. II dvopfxos. Munro identifies it with the eastern port, on the strength of the 

modem name. An island Panormus (PMonastir in Panderma Bay) is mentioned by 
Theophan. 1. 773. 

0 Panderma, like all the places in the vicinity of Cyzicus, is full of old marbles, but 
these are brought from places so far distant as Manyas and are no warrant for a Greek 
settlement. 

7 Ducange 170. Cf. the name Tabpyios Tiavopfurjvhs in Act. Pair . Const n. 26 
(1381). 
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The town possesses five mosques, the largest, that of Haidar 
Tchaoush, a pleasing building on the quay, and five Greek 
churches, the chief being those of the Virgin and S. George : 
the monastery of the Trinity is picturesquely situated on the 
shore and boasts a sacred well of repute. The streets are 
wide, and in some cases well paved, and the quays modern 
and extensive. A stone pier has been commenced. Among 
the exports are the maize of the Mysian plains and the 
boracite of Susurlu : large numbers of lambs are also shipped 
to Constantinople in the season. The population is Greek, 
Turkish and Armenian, the latter element being specially im- 
portant 1 . De Stochove writing in 1650 talks of it as entirely 
inhabited by Armenians 2 , and the settlement may, like those in 
the Troad 3 , be as early as the Crusaders, and have influenced 
their choice of Panderma as their head quarters. Gerlach, 
however, lays stress on the Greek population. Panderma figures 
as a port on the early maps, and offered obvious advantages to 
the Italian traders of the middle ages. Villehardouin’s and 
Gerlach's use of the Italian form of the name (Palorme, Palor- 
mus) points to an important settlement of Franks, as does 
du Chastel’s mention of a Latin chapel so late as the 17th 
century. 

Placia and Scylace 4 lay on the coast between Cyzicus and 
piacia and the Rhyndacus’ mouth. They were reputed colonies 
scyiace. Q f the Pelasgians, and in Herodotus' day still spoke 
a non-Greek dialect 5 . It is, however, curious that both names 
are quite Greek in sound. Both seem derived from natural 
features, Placia from a flat-topped acropolis, Scylace from 

1 Cuinet’s figures are 7,000 M., 1515 G., 1516 A., Fitzner’s practically identical. 
The former’s account of modem conditions is especially interesting. 

2 p. 183. It is worthy of remark that Panderma is the only place in the district 
where Armenians speak their native tongue, but local tradition holds the Armenians of 
Panderma for descendants of gypsies who had adopted the Armenian religion and 
language. 

3 Acrop. Villeh., §161 “li Iiemin de la terre dont il y en avoit moult commincierent 
a tourner de vers lui qui haioent moult les Grex.” Cf. Ansbert 36 (Armenians in 
Thrace). 

4 Steph. Byz. s.v. IlXax'j;. Plagaea et Scydace, P. Mela 1. 31, followed by Plin. 
v. 40. 

5 1. 57* 

4—2 
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some fantastic rock form like the modern D^vd Burnu ( u Camel 
Cape”) near Yenije. The “Scylaceion” of Valerius Flaccus 1 
seems to refer to a headland, possibly this one. 

The two towns have no recorded history, but Placia has left 
autonomous coins dating from about 300 B.C. 2 , which fact points 
to its having been the more important of the two. Scylax 3 , too, 
mentions Placia but not Scylace. Placia was famous as the seat 
of the Meter Placiane 4 whose worship was important enough to 
be transferred to Cyzicus, probably when Placia was absorbed 
by her powerful neighbour, just as the Proconn esian goddess 
was removed from Marmara. 

Considering their small importance Placia and Scylace are 
placed accurately enough by Mela. The site of the Placiane 
shrine may be indicated by that of the mediaeval and modern 
religious centre of the Kara Dagh — the monastery of the Virgin 
at Kurshunlu, called indifferently Panagia Kara Dagh and rov 
MeyaXov "Ary pov. 

I found at Kurshunlu not only a Byzantine church with 
remains of a once magnificent marble tessellated pavement, 
a massive precinct wall on the seaward side and a ruined gateway 
of some pretensions 6 , but many ancient remains; these included 
several large fragments of marble lions, which suggest that 
the monastery occupied the site of the temple of Placiane. 
At the same time I should hesitate to place Placia at Kurshunlu, 
which, lying under the highest point of the Kara Dagh range 6 , 
does not possess land enough for its own support, but lives by 
the export of charcoal to Constantinople. It is much more 
probable that Placia was at Yenije, where the mountains fall 
away towards the lower ground about Panderma, and that its 
territory embraced the mountain country and the shrine of the 
mountain goddess. If the Panagia is indeed the successor of 

1 Arg. in. 36, Spumosumque legunt fracta Scylaceion unda. 

2 Head, Hist. Hum. 465. Qf. H.C. vi. 188, B.M. Cat. (Mysia) : the usual 
types are obv . head of MetSr Placiane, rev. lion tearing prey. 

3 § 94, 4 Inscr. 1. 8, 9. 

5 Cf. Rev. Arch. N. S. xxxvii. 202, where Carabella mentions remains of a temple 
of Neptune beneath ruins of a monastery, with numerous architectural fragments. 

6 This must surely be what Mela means by the Mysian Olympus “imminens 
a tergo.” PI is mistake is copied by Pliny. 
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Cybele, we find a curious repetition of history in the legend 
that the great picture now preserved at the monastery of the 
Phaneromend in Kapu Dagh was stolen from the monastery of 
Kurshunlu, to the great prejudice of the latter, which is now in 
ruins, while the picture brings a large revenue to its rival. 

The monastery of Kurshunlu was known to the Byzantines 
as yiovrj rod M eyd\ov W A ypov 1 or rfj$ 'Eiyptavr/Sy the latter name 
(Ziypiavr)) 2 being applied to the mountainous region of the Kara 
Dagh. The monastery was founded by Theophanes in> the 
9th century and figures largely in various Vitae Theophanis 3 : 
according to one account the saint was buried here 4 . The decay 
of the monastery is as usual attributed to “the Pope” (i.e: the 
crusaders), but it is mentioned evidently as a house of some 
importance under Andronicus Palaeologus, when it was tempo- 
rarily given over to the bishopric of Alexandria 5 . 

Opposite the mouth of the RhyndacusMies the long rocky 
island of Besbicus, rising at each end to a consi- 

Besbicus. 

derable elevation and forming a conspicuous object 
on the skyline when Panderma Bay is cleared. Its- peculiarities 
made it the subject of various legends which attempted to 
account for it by supernatural means. All of these connected 
it with the giants. Stephanus quotes one myth which repre- 
sented it as a loose rock with which the giants attempted to 
block the mouth of the Rhyndacus : their attempt was frus- 
trated by Persephone, who fixed the island fast and gave it the 
name of a giant. The introduction of Persephone and the ob- 
vious debt to the story of the blocking of Chytus stamp this 
version as of comparatively late origin. 

The original legend, of a simple form common in volcanic 

1 G. Pachy. III. 5 = 11. 203 B. Cone. Nic. II. Tjyotifjievos M ovaypov* 

2 The name is also found west of Cyzicus { 'Ztyp'qvT) Acrop. xxviii.) and in Lesbos 

(Zlyptov, Steph. ByzT It seems to be connected with criypfc (?) a species of wild 
boar (Etym. Mag . s.v. <ny pal). ■ 

s Theophanes, ed. de Boor, vol. n. ; another life is given in M. J. Gedeon’s Bvfr 
'EoproXoyioj'. Cf. also Const. Porph. 25 B., Zonaras m. 325. 

4 Cf. however B. A. M vcrTctfddrjs in ’E KK\ 7 )cnacmK 7 ] ’A X'fj&eia. XIV. 1894, 243 ff. 

(*0 ra<pos rod ccyiov 0 eo<pavou$ ri}$ Xiypiapys ip 2 a pod pa kxi), and the Synax. EccL Gp . 
Mar. 12. ’ 

5 G. Pachy. n. 203 B. • 

6 Ante fauces RhyndacL(Plin. v. 40), 
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countries, is related by the scholiast on Apollonius 1 , who says 
that the fieya tfpiov A lyai&vos marked the place where Aegaeon 
was overwhelmed (/ ccureTrovTicrdT ] ) by Poseidon: Aegaeon is con- 
sidered by the scholiast as identical with Briareus or (according 
to Demetrius of Scepsis) a Mysian hero. Arrian 2 says that the 
tomb of Briareus, a hill which was also called after Aegaeon, was 
shewn by the Rhyndacus : from it flowed a hundred springs 
which were called the arms of Briareus. 

This makes it clear that the “tomb of Aegaeon” is identical 
with the island Besbicus, a theory antecedently probable from 
the conspicuous position of the island to ships sailing east from 
Cyzicus. The name Besbicus (Bysbicus in the tribute lists) was 
given to the island later from a Pelasgian hero who settled 
there 3 , and with the help of Heracles conquered the rest of the 
giants 4 . 

The presumably Pelasgian inhabitants of Besbicus partici- 
pated in the Delian league, after which history fails us till 
Theophanes in the middle of the 8th century colonized the 
island with monks from the mainland : it was then apparently 
called Calonymus 5 , and later authors waver between this and 
the usual modern appellation Calolimno 6 , Calolimiona. 

The island was taken in 1308 7 by Kara Ali, whence its 
Turkish name Emir Ali Adassi. It is said by Buondelmonti to 
have been entirely uninhabited in his time (1420), but in the 
17th century Luke and Covel speak of it as fairly prosperous 
and as having two little towns, Arnaout Keui 8 and Kalolimno. 
It would thus appear that it was colonized like Marmara by 
Albanians. Its revenues went to the Shahzadeh Mosque in 

1 1. 1165. 2 Frag. 4*. 

3 Aegaeon was also said to have come from Pelasgian Euboea. Sch. Ap. Rh. I. 
1165, 

4 Steph. Byz,, Sch. Ap. Rh. It is curious to find the island still associated with 
a giant in the modern folktale of IlaToifyma roD "EXAijm quoted by T. E* Evangelides 
in his account of Triglia. 

5 Vita Theophanis, cf. Nicetas 475, Buondelmonti, Clavijo. 

6 Uzzano has Calaraento, the Portolani Calolimene, Calamineo, etc. The Sailing 
directions for Marmara mention the name Papa (“ the Pope’s Island ” in Covel) evi- 
dently from the monks. 

7 Von Hammer 1. 180. 

8 This village, called Bavirat (* Apf}avtr at) by Evangelides, has disappeared. 
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Constantinople. Covel enumerates four monasteries on the 
island dedicated to the Saviour 1 , the Virgin, Panteleemon and 
S. John the Divine. The island is counted to the vilayet of 
Brusa and to the bishopric of Nicomedia, 

Some eight miles east of the Rhyndacus’ mouth is the road- 
stead of Eskil-liman, protected on the east by the 

Dascylium. ' 

bold headland formerly called Dascylium 2 . Re- 
mains of an ancient town on this headland are said to exist, 
and from it juts out a mole of massive unhewn limestone blocks, 
roughly heaped together to form a tiny port. The modern 
village, a small place inhabited by Turks, is half an hour inland, 
but its inhabitants till the fertile slopes which stretch between 
the village and the sea. Eskil is on the road from Mudania to 
Mihallitch, the corresponding Greek village of Yali-chiftlik lying 
on higher ground to the south-east. 

The roadstead of Eskil-liman is still known by the Greeks 
as A acr/ceXc, and the existence of the place can be traced into 
classical times. Meletius mentions it as A acnceXt, the Portolani 
as Diasquilo, Diaschilo, Dascoli 3 , and Boucicaut as “un gros 
villaige qui sied sur le goulphe de Nicomedie bien deux lieues 
loing de la marine,” where he found “moult de beaux manoirs et 
un riche Palais qui estoit a Bajazet 4 .” Dascylium was the seat of 
a Bithynian bishopric 5 , and we have cited the Byzantine allusions 
to the harbour: Stephanus 6 mentions a fjuKpov TroXiafidnov 
AacrfcvXiov in the territory of Bryllion (Triglia?), and Mela 
“Dascylos in ora 7 ” among the coast towns of Bithynia. Further, 
a town Dascylion paid a small contribution to the Delian league. 

1 M.eraiJL 6 p<p<x)<n$ 2 wtt}/ 50 ? : this is the monastery founded by Theophanes. 

2 Both bay (Niceph. Greg. III. 559) and headland (Const. Porph. 25) were so 
called. 

3 Tomaschek, p. n. 

4 Buchon, § 249, ch. xxx. 11. Cf. J. Delaville le Roulx, La France en Orient 
au XIV. stecle, p. 370. The distance from the sea is an over-statement, unless we 
suppose that Yali-chiftlik is meant. According to some local informants it was 
originally an imperial estate settled by Greeks deported after Orloff’s expedition : the 
last is very questionable. 

5 Lequien 629. To his list must be added a bishop John, whose seal, with device 
of S. Thomas, is figured in Schlumberger’s Sigillographie 732. 

6 s.v. B/jtfXXio*' (quoted below, p, 56). 

7 I. 99. Cf. Plin. v. 40 (143). Ptol. V. 14? 
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All these allusions can be definitely associated with Eskih- 
liman, but it is very far from certain whether the latter 
represents the seat of the Hellespontine satraps 1 as. is usu.- 
ally held. There were a number of places called Dascylium, 
and it will be necessary to collect the meagre records of /them 
in order to gain a clear idea of the evidence for and against 
Eskil-liman. 

The name was of Lydian origin, Dascylus being the father of 
Gyges' 2 . Stephanus enumerates the following five towns called 
Dascylium : ■ " 

1. rroXt^ K apias eVi ro?9 opois rfj$ ’E foaLas airo A acncvkov 
7 ov UepcavSov (cf. Paus. IV, 35 A aa/cvXov /cooper/), 

2 . €(TTt /cat erepa rrroXis peera rd T pcpi/cd. KTtadelcra . 

3. T179 ’ Icovia 9 to pekya Xeyopuevov. 

4. 7 repl B iSvviav' earc Se /cal Xipevr/ Aacr/cvXiTts. 

5. A loX[$o<$ /cal <&pvyLa$. - 

The Bithynian Dascylium can alone concern us : Stephanus, 
who perhaps used Strabo as his source, is here very vague as to 
its position, but mentions it further : 

(1) s.v. BpvXXiov 7 roXis iv rfj TipojrovrlZ%, ’ %tyopoi ? K?op 
avrr/v (f) 7 ]criv ehac, BpvXXl$ r/ %d)pa iv rj Aacr/cvXeiov earn), 
pLL/cpbv 7 roXicrpedreov. 

This reference is probably to the obscure coast town re- 
presented by Eskil-liman, though the identification of Bryllion 
with Cius by Ephorus is worthy of note. The following tend 
,to connect Dascylion with the region of Nica,ea: 

(2) s.v. ’A vriyoveia B iBvvLa^ (=Nicaea) 7 rpo<? rd 3 A a<r/cv 7 
Xi<p. 

(3) S.v. Acr/cavia' ttoXls Tpan/cr/. ISit/coXao^i rerdpry iorropia . 
'!/cap>avhpo<; f/ B/ cto po$ /cal * AvBpofjbdx *, ?? ife rrj 9 V IS^9 /cal, rod 
A acr/cvXeiov /com rr / 9 Act /caviar tcaXovpeevr/s r/v ekrccrev, (5 Aivetov 
7 raA 9 Acr/cavio 9, ov p»ovov Se rj Xlpbvrj aAAa real rj %( 6 pa Bi(rcrrj /cal 
oftcbvVftos- ®pvyias pee v “®op/cv<; av <J>puya 9 f/ye /cal 'Aakdvco* 
0 €O€ib 7 79 o t S’ ij~ 'Aa/caviT/s ipif 3 ( 6 Xa/co<z fjXOov dpeoifioi” T779 Se 
Mvcrla 9 etc. 

1 Cf. Hdt. in. 170 6 iv Aa <r/cuXe(<p v 6 /jlo$, ibid. 126; Vh 33. Thine. I. 129 i}, Aa<r- 
KvXtns crarpoLTrda. Dion. Hal. 1.47.5. 

2 Hdt 1. 6. Paus. iv. 21. Cf. Atith. jfal. y u, 709. 7 
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With these are to be compared : 

Dion. Hal. I. 47. 5 T V V ^clchcvXltlv tccCKovfiev^v <yf)v, ev 6 a 
icrrlv ’A crfcavla Xi/avt) 1 . 

The contrast is great between a town which gives its name 
to the surrounding region, and one which is itself included in. so 
obscure a canton as Bryllis. 

We turn now to the well-known description of the palace of 
Pharnabazus by Xenophon 2 . We may say at the outset that it 
is almost impossible to conceive of this place as on the sea : the 
-Greeks had evidently no idea of the position of Pharnabazus’ 
palace, and there is no mention even of proximity to the coast. 
On general grounds, tOo, the Persians, like the Turks, did not select 
maritime centres of government Xenophon was chiefly impressed 
by the luxuriant fertility of the place, its river full of fish and its 
woods of game, its rich villages, and its royal parks and chases. 

Our only clue to the position of the Dascylium of the Helles- 
pontine satraps is the fact that Alexander, turning south after 
Granicus, despatched Parmenio, presumably east, to Dascylium. 

Two theories have been put forward : 

, (1) That Eskil represents the satraps* capital. 

(2) That Dascylium was in the plain of Manyas. 

(1) I regard as the solution of the desperate, Eskil being' at 
least a fixed point. It certainly cannot be the well wooded and 
watered district which roused Xenophon’s enthusiasm 3 , and its 
position on the sea is very much against it 

(2) is backed by Plutarch’s 4 very obvious identification of the 

1 Compare also Apollod. BibL 2, 5. 9. 5 where Lycus, son of Bascylus , king of 
Mysia, is attacked by the Bebryces. Another vague mythological reference which 
.gives us no help is Nic. Damasc. frag. 63 where Miletus flees from Sadyattes to 
Dascylium and thence to Proconnesus. 

2 HelL IV. 1 . 15 sqq. (Aacr/cvXeto^) tvB a Kal ra (3acrl\eia tjv <f?apva( 3 dg(p Kal 

irepl atira iroWal Kal a(f>dov a ’4x ovcra ' L T & bwir^dta, Kal Bijpai, al (xh £v wepiapyjxbvois 
wapafielcrois, at 8£ Kal £v dvawewraplvois rbwois, wdytakai, wepitppa Kal wora/xds 
wavrodaw&v IxObojv irX'/jpTjs’ rjv Kal rd 7 rrrjvd a<p8ova rots dpvidevcrai 8vvap.£voi$. 

■ s Ausland 1855, p. 556, “In Yali Tchiftlik,” -says Mordtmann, “und in Iskele 
(Eskil) sah icb weit und breit kein Baum ausgenommen die gekappten zwerghaften 
Maulbeerbaume”: there is no river and no woods. 

4 Vita Luculli 9. Cf. also Plecataeus (ap, Str, 551) ’0 8 pb<rrts piiav did M vySovl^s 
,7 rediov a wo 5 binds £k rijs \tp.vv)s tt}s AacrKi/XlnSos is'VbvdaKov iafidWei, For a relief 
of a hunter, in Persian costume found in the Karadere valley, seeJ./I.S, xxvi., pi. vi. 
Stephanus, s.v. ’AcrKavla „(quqted above), again connects Dascylium,.. Ascania, and Ida . 
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lake of Manyas and Dascylitis. The site, if in this direction at 
all, must be sought on the south of the lake where there is 
pleasant rolling country with wooded hills behind, and a beautiful 
river valley (the Kara-d6re). The rest of the plain is far from 
harmonising with Xenophon’s enthusiastic description. 

(3) A third theory is suggested by the passages which 
connect Dascylium with the Nicaea district : it is at least possible 
that Dascylium occupied the approximate site of the modern 
provincial capital, Brusa, whose environs, more than any other 
region for miles, deserve the eulogies of Xenophon. Nothing 
moreover is known of this district previous to the foundation 
of Prusa by the Bithynian kings. The identification has the 
additional advantage of providing a possible Xl/uv'T] A ao-fcyXlri^ 
in the remnant of a lake traversed by the Nilufer just east of 
Brusa. 

Seven miles east of the promontory of Dascylium lies the 

Triglia> village of Triglia 1 . It is a large place 2 , inhabited 
almost entirely by Greeks, and situated in a niche 
of the coast hills two hours west of Mudania. It is backed 
by a fertile valley planted with vines 3 , olive, and mulberry 
trees. There is no port, but steamers occasionally call on their 
way to Mudania: the new chaussie from Mudania to Mihallitch 
turns inland after passing through the village. 

Triglia is mainly remarkable for the number of its monastic 
foundations dating from the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. 4 
Most of these are decayed and none are tenanted by more than 
one monk. Some of them however preserve some relics of their 

1 Tomaschek, p. 13, says “Gewiss bestand schon in antiker Zeit an dieser Stelle 
eine nach der Seebarbe benannte Station, mit einem Heiligthum der Hekate.” The 
name may be derived, as be suggests, from rply\y, a mullet : the fish was,' according 
to Athenaeus (vn. 125, ef. Anth. Pal vi. 105), sacred to Hekate, but this is hardly 
sufficient evidence for a temple of hers in the district. The place is first mentioned 
in Cantac. I. 220, 225 and in the Poriolani. 

2 Estimated at 1,000 houses, of which only 25 are Turkish. The Turks of Triglia 
and Syki are bilingual. 

3 The wine of Triglia is mentioned in the accounts of the Genoese at Pera (1390), 
Atii Soc . Ligure Kin. 153, alum and wine as exports of the place by Pegolotti. 

4 Much of my information on the monasteries of Triglia is derived from Evange- 
lides 1 account in Swrfy XII. 1889. I have myself visited the churches of Pantobasilissa, 
S. Stephen, the Holy Fathers and Pelecete at Triglia and S. Michael at Syke. 
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ancient magnificence. On account of these foundations the 
village belongs, or belonged, not to the diocese of Brusa but to 
the patriarchate 1 . 

The parish church of Pantobasilissa holds its panegyris on 
August 15, and is specially famed for its cures of cripples: 
patients incubate three days fasting. The church measures 
about 20*00 x 9*00 m. and consists of a nave and aisles, five 
columns a side, but the three western bays, have been restored 
since the earthquake of 1855. The columns are of marble and 
granite, and the caps, though Byzantine, are older than the 
church, some being ignorantly reversed to form bases. The 
panel of opus sectile pavement mentioned by Covel still remains. 
The original church was of the cross-in-square type, with three 
apses and a nave extending two bays west of the dome. The 
exterior has some fair decorative tile work : the south wall is 
buttressed by arches spanning the adjacent street. The church 
is identified by Evangelides with the M ovr) rrj 9 T piyXela^ of 
which S. Stephen 6 opLoXoy'rjTi)? was rjyov/j,evo$ in the time of 
Leo Armenus : the building does not seem earlier than the 
1 2th century. 

Much more remarkable is the church (now a mosque) called 
by Evangelides Nao9 rod dyiov Sre^arou 2 3 and identified with the 
Moz;j) rov XrjvoXaicKov. The monastery rov XrjvoXdfacov irXricriov 
MvpXeias was founded about 720-30 by S. (60*609) Stephen, 
a monk of Palestine 8 : a second S. ($7609) Stephen (under Leo 
the Armenian, 813 — 820) was abbot of Triglia 4 . Evangelides 
quotes no record to back the identification and the name Xtjvo- 

1 Cf, Sathas, Mecrcuam/aj Bl^\lo6t)K7] III. 587 (sigillion of 1652) Itepl rtS v x^ptuv 
T piy\las Kai Key jaw 6 ti (rraoporr^yid elcn Kai o £>xl inroKcipcva rtp Hpoti<rr)$ : the text is 
given by Evangelides, p. 283. The bishop of Brusa, however, takes the title of 
mpiyXLas in 1658 (Evangelides, loc. cit .), hut the freedom of the monasteries of Pelecete 
and Medicion is vindicated by later sigillia, Sathas, op. cit . 594 (1658), 601 (1675) 
respectively; that of Pelecete again in a sigillion of 1788 {QevofpdvyjSy 1. 333). 

2 Kleonymos has eir* dvbfiari. rod dyiov ^re^dvov : X was told the dedication was to 
the Evangelistria. 

3 Gedeon, Bv^avnvbv 'Bopro\ 6 yiov } Jan. 11 ; cf. AtQoi teal Kepapua, p. 27. 
The monastery rod Xt^oXcUkou is also mentioned in the Vita S . Methodii (Migne), 
Pair. Graec. c. 1247, and in the Vita Michaelis Paleologi, (XPHCTIAHGEOE 
BLTEHIE, 1885, p. 547). John and Thomas of XyvtiXaiacos were present at the 
second council of Nicaea. Its iyKalvta was the 14 Jan. (Bvif. 'EoproX). 

4 Acta SS. etc. Mar. 26. A ocrios Mdpnos Tp^AiPos is commemorated on Nov. 24. 
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Xatacov seems inappropriate to the site of the church, which is on 
a hillside, : The present mosque is certainly associated with a 
S. Stephen, and is the largest, and probably the earliest, church 
in the neighbourhood : it may therefore be the original Moz/?} 7-779 
TpvyAia^ rather than the Moz^t) tov X. 7 )vo\a/c/cov. 

Of the history of the building nothing is known save that it 
was converted into a mosque in 1661 1 and damaged by the 
earthquake of 1855. The present mosque is a large and once 
beautiful church measuring 28*00 or (with the forecourt and 
colonnade) 36*00 x 14*00 metres : the plan is of the “ cross-in- 
square ,J type, with three apses (the central rectilinear, the 
southern destroyed), and a large central dome, resting on four 
massive marble monolithic columns, and decorated externally 
with eight simple blind arcades in the circular drum. Triple 
arcades, which gave .access to side chapels (now destroyed), still 
remain built up in the north and south walls 2 . Two string- 
courses ran round the building at the levels of the caps of these 
arcades and of the spring of the major arches. The capitals of 
the four great columns (which enclose a square of about five 
metres a side) are all of one type — a cushion-shape with deeply- 
pierced leaf patterns and elaborate abaci ; those of the transept 
arcade are. of similar form but less shapely, and adorned with 
decorative carving in a delicate low relief.. The western end of 
the church is prefaced by a simple narthex, which had originally 
three doors into the. church; two are now blocked. The external 
doorway is a plain round arch of tile. The narthex opens on to 
a narrow court, on the .further side of which is a colonnade of 
four (originally five?) columns, one anta being in situ , with caps 
of the same type as the inner four, though less delicately 
carved. 

In the valley, about a quarter of an hour above the village; 
stands the monastery of the Holy Fathers (rdiv ayiwv Trareptov) 
or tov M.r)§ucLov z founded by Nicephorus 4 who became patriarch 

1 A. H. 1039. This is the date read by Evangelides on the mimbe r (B toi 'Ayluv', 
85 : in 2 u)Ti)p it is given erroneously as 1613). 

2 In the soffit of the southern are remains of mosaic. ■ ! 

3 yLydudov, 'Ay lov Sepylov tov M rjSudcwo* (Acta Nicetae), tQv a yluv 7 rarbpuv . ' See 
Sathas, Mecr. Bt0X. m. 601 (1674), v. 263*= Mich. Pselli.ep. 29, cf. 77. The history 
of the monastery is discussed by Herg&s. 

4 Acta SS. May 4. Herg^s -proposes 780 as a likely date ; for the fpwndatipn. 
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in 806, and was succeeded by Nicetas 1 : under him the monastery 
was inhabited by a hundred monks. 

The monastery is a large and poor building, burnt in 1770 
and again in 1801. It was rebuilt with the court surrounding it 
at the beginning of the 19th century: over the gate is: — 1801 
Kara purjva Nlatov dveKevLcrOr] ire }3a6pov | rj nrapovaa Mo)Z >r) rod 
M t]$lk£ov. The church consists of nave and north aisle divided 
by plain built arcades : the apse retains its semicircular seats, 
and a south chapel has remains of a tessellated marble {opus 
sectile) pavement. The staff of the monastery, which had 
25 monks in 1676 2 , is reduced to an abbot, but it still pos- 
sesses a good deal of land. 

A third ancient and decayed foundation is the monastery of 
S. John the Divine 3 called rrjg JleXeKrjTrj 9 4 : it is beautifully 
situated on the wooded undercliff close down by the shore about 
two miles west of Triglia. The monastery was founded in 
709 A.D., and burnt in 766 under Constantine Copronymus 5 
when there were 38 monks. Hegoumeni were : — Theosterictus 
766, Hilarion junior (of Cappadocia) 787, Macarius 805 — 820 6 
and Sabbas. The monastery is now badly off and tenanted 
only by one priest and his family. The church was restored 
after 1855, but burnt in 1880: it is only interesting for the 
ancient detail built into it — fragments of a marble pavement, 
a Byzantine cornice and some old capitals. Covel shews it as a 
domed church with four columns and triple apse: the central 
apse had semicircular seats. In his day there were twenty 
monks, and the monastery was errav pointy ia/cov 7 : it was given in 
1 880 to the Hiera Schole in Chalce, now removed to Xyloporta. 
A rock-hewn hermit’s cell near the church perhaps explains the 
name TLeXeKrjrrj, 

1 Acta SS. Apr. 3. Cf. Theod. Studit. 1317 (Migne). 

2 Covel. 

3 Not the Baptist as Kleonymos; cf. Sathas, Mecr. BtjSA. ill. 594. 

4 Theodor i Stud . Ep. II. 146. ActaSS . and Bv^avrtpbv 'EoproXoyioy, Synaxaria etc. 
Mar. 17 (Theosterictus), Mar. 28 (Hilarion), Apr. 1 (Macarius), Anal . BolL XVI. (1897), 
140 sqq. {Acta S. Macarii). 

6 Migne, Pair . Gr . c. 1165 (Vita S. Stephani junior is). 

6 Macarius was banished to Aphysia, where a pa?tegyris is celebrated in his honour, 
Apr. 1. 

7 Cf. Sathas, Mecr. BijSX. III. 594 (1658). 
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Behind the village of Triglia on a wooded hill stands the 
recently restored monastery of the Saviour called tov B 
e P uatcos 1 . Its foundation is attributed by the Byzantine hagio- 
graphers to S. Basil 2 : he was succeeded as abbot by (i) Peter, 
called o of Cappadocia 3 , (2) Lucas of Lycaonia 4 , and 

(3) Ignatius of Cappadocia 5 : the latter lived under Nicephorus 
Phocas and Zimisces (963 — 975). 

Ignatius in his turn founded the monasteries of S. Elias 
Thesbites 6 , the Holy Apostles 7 , and the Taxiarch Michael. The 
two former, which were adjacent foundations for monks and 
nuns respectively, have disappeared, but the name Xiaftr] (for 
©e< applied to a spot on the shore between Triglia and 
Mudania, marks the site. 

Evangelides identifies the third with the church of S. Michael 
at Syke, but the date in the church, if correct, is prohibitive. 

The church of S. Michael at Syke 8 still exists : the village is 
about half way between Triglia and Mudania and has a mixed 
population.' The church has been much restored and added to 
at various dates. It is entered through an irregular quadrangular 
exonarthex opening south which dates from 1818. At the end 
facing the entrance is a grated door which gives access to a 
chamber where violent lunatic patients are confined. In this 
narthex is a new picture of S. Michael. The old narthex, which 
opens west but not in the axis of the church, is square and 
domed, the dome being supported by four arches borne on en- 

Mentioned by Cedr. 11. %io B. Cf. Bvfrai >nvbv 'E opro\ 6 yiov Jan. 13. Tct 
iymivta tt}s Movjjs rod 7 rpofarov ”E\lov 7-775 ta\ovp. 4 u 7 ]s rod B. P. T& iyKatvia rod 
*po<f>V+od ’HA lov ttjs fxavyjs rod Briflew* 'Matos. These probably refer to a chapel of 
S. Elias or possibly to the daughter monastery mentioned below. 

2 July I- BacnAetou rod oalov rod auar 7 jaaju 4 pov ryv fiovyjv rod Ba0^ws 'Pi 5 a/cos 
(Bu£. 'EoproA,). 

Sept, 7 in the Synaxanon Co ns 1 polit a n u nt (pur/jp, 77 rod oa lov U^rpou). 

4 Sept. 27 ( Acta SS., Bv£*. 'EoproA. etc.). 

Sept. 27. The order is given from the Synaxarion of Sirmond quoted in Anal. 
Boll XIJ. 4x5, where is also mentioned (Oct. 21) rod balov 'latApov okordfiov 

T 7 }s fXQPTjs rod Xarrjpos Xpiarov rod BaB^ws 'Matos. 

* 6t07rT,i! in '^oproX. Sept. 27. Some church of S. Elias had however 
existed a century before (cf. Acta $. Macarii in Anal. Ball. XVI. 152). 

7 Anal ’ Bo11 - XIV - P- 415 ’E" ti »1 TpoatTTeltp trtjKbv nva rwv bylmv ’ATroarAW. 

Hie correct name is SvkIj, but the word has an obscene significance in Turkish 
and 20777 is the form in use. 
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gaged columns : on its northern wall are the miraculous pictures 
of SS. Michael and Gabriel. This inner narthex opens into the 
main body of the church, which is square, unencumbered with 
columns and covered by the great dome. There are 1 rape/c- 
tcXrfcna north and south on the upper floor, dedicated to SS. 
Charalambos (N.) and Nicholas (S.). The northern opens on 
the church by a triple arch supported on columns. 

The church was built in 780, restored in 1448, and again in 
1818, on the faith of the following inscription 1 which is built into 
the south wall of the narthex : — 

+ ovto? 3 #eto? ya.09 r a>v irappeylaTav r a^cap^- \ 

<ov aveyepOp to 7rpcZ)TOV iirl rrj? fiacriXeba<; K cov- | 
crTavrivov rov Tlop<f>vpoyevvr)Tov 2 Kara to I- j 
•KTafCoacoarov oySop/coTTov eVo?, ave/caivccrO- | 

V Se 67n rfjs /3 aaiXeLas K^covcrravrivov rod Ila- | 

XatoXoyov /card to %l\lo(jtov rerpaKoaioorrov re- | 
craapafcocrrov oyBoov ero 9 , rj^T) Be dvottco- | 

8ojjL7]0t) €7rr) (sic) rf)? tcparaias /3 acreXeias rov a:- | 
paraiordrov feed evairXayfcviKcoTdTov ava- | 
zero? XovXrdv M a^/Movr rod ft' Bed n rp- | 
ocr kvvtjtov Xarlov /card to %iXco<tto v qktcuco - | 
ctiocttov Betcarov oyBoov eT 09 ap^eepa- | 

T€VOVTO<s TOV 7TCLV L€pO)T CLT OV fMT] TpOTToXlTOV | 
aylov Tipovcnj 9 Kvplov UavapeTov Bed | 

<TVvBpop,rj<; toov evcrejS wv | 

‘XpLo'Teavcov. 

The picture of S. Michael has a great reputation for curing 
the insane and the pa 7 tegyris (Sept. 6) is much frequented. 
Incubation is practised, forty days (fasting) being the regular 
term. A leather suit (the ex voto of a grateful patient) hangs in 
the church and is said to be worn by the saint when he appears 
to sufferers 3 . 

1 It is said to be based on an older inscription now lost. 

2 The local tradition as to the foundation of the monastery is that some children 
of Constantine, then at Brusa, lost their way and were set right by monks at Syke : 
Constantine built the monastery out of gratitude. 

3 MacFarlane II. 87 gives the following interesting account of this church: 

The church, built by a Greek emperor towards the end of the eighth century, is 
a solid, massive, stone edifice. It is a place of pilgrimage and general resort \ it is 
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Of other churches in the neighbourhood of Triglia, Evan- 
gelides mentions: 

(1) S. Spyridon, half an hour from Triglia, where rags and 
cocks’ heads are offered, especially by the deaf. 

(2) S. George Kv7raptcraLdoT7 79 , three-quarters of an hour 
out, where is held the feast of Athenogenes, martyred under 
Diocletian 1 ; the monastery is alluded to in the local couplet: 

“Vra M ovvrovveia * vat 'va SevSpl teal ’ crrrf Xvy rj jxLa ftpvcrr) 2 , 

Vri) T piy\ia rfjv i^atcovcnr) elvai ’ va KVirapucrcri 

(3) S. Paraskeve, newly restored, inhabited by a fortune- 
telling hermit; panegyris , July 26. 

(4) S. Athanasius, near Medicion (ruined), with panegyris 
Jan. 18. 

Of this saint Herges remarks 3 that “ his grave was dis- 
tinguished by a cypress which God made to grow out of the 

the scene of an annual festival which lasts several days ; it is more famous all over the 
country even than the church at Lubat. Miracles are performed in it and above all 
it is noted for its miraculous cures of insanity. According to the priests who shewed 
it to us, if you lost your wits your friends had nothing to do but to carry you to the 
church, lay you down on a mattress on the floor before the screen of the altar, and 
there leave you for one or two nights under the care of the saints and priests. A 
square antechamber, through which we passed before entering the body of the church, 
was piled up with mattresses and coverlets from the floor to the ceiling, ready to be 
let out to mad patients. It looked like a bedding-warehouse rather than the porch of 
a temple. The priest told us that when business was brisk they made a good penny 
by their mattresses and covers, and that the Turks, as well as the Greeks, brought 
their mad people to the church to be cured ! This last curious and rather startling 
assertion was confirmed by our guide,... who had seen more than one Turk, as mad as 
March hares, carried to the miracle-working spot; and he had known others who 
were witless enough to believe that they had recovered their wits by being laid upon 
their backs in the Ghiaour Teke. Perhaps it is owing to this Turkish faith in the 
miracttla loci that the church has been preserved from Mussulman fury during nearly 
eleven hundred years. In a remote part of Asiatic Turkey Bishop Southgate visited 
another church where madness was said .to be cured in the same miraculous manner ; 
but in that church the Greeks had chains and iron collars wherewith to secure the 
maniacs, and here there was nothing of the sort. He asked the priest how they 
managed with their obstreperous visitors, he said there was a holiness in the air which 
instantly calmed the mad, and that when they hung out the picture of St George of 
Cappadocia no madman could possibly rave. I heard rather a different story from 
another quarter. 

1 Acta SS, July 17. 

Presumably the Ayasma mentioned by Covel, which is just east of the village of 

Syki, 

3 P- 15 * 
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heart of Athanasius. This miracle attracted crowds, and many 
who used with faith twigs broken from the tree were cured.” 
This is presumably the cypress of Triglia mentioned in the couplet. 

I heard also from the priest of Pelecete of S. Tryphon’s 
well, half an hour west of Pelecete, the water of which is con- 
sidered sovereign against rats and worms (7 rovrifcovs /cal crfcco- 
\rjKia) if taken and sprinkled on the Saturdays of May. 

Two local traditions mentioned by Evangelides are worth 
noticing: the first refers to a supposed human footprint (II a- 
rovfjLvia tov ' / ~EiW'r)vo<$ ) inland from Triglia) referred to a giant 1 
who, standing with one foot there and the other at Pelecete, bent 
down and drank in Besbicus : the second is the story of S. Elias’ 
shipwreck, and the divine command to found a church among 
a people who “knew not the oar.” The first is remarkable as 
preserving the ancient connection between giants and Besbicus, 
the second a curious parallel to the Odysseus episode, though, 
as Evangelides remarks, singularly inappropriate as applied to 
a church of Elias on the sea : but the tradition may refer to 
the older church of Elias mentioned in the Vita Macarii. 

Plaving spoken of Triglia we are bound to discuss the 
Caesarea position of Caesarea Germanice which most autho- 
Germamce. r ities place in the immediate neighbourhood : we 
may say at the outset that there are few sites about which the 
available evidence is so conflicting. Our most profitable course 
is obviously to enumerate the passages which concern it. 

(1) Pliny (N.H. v. 143) gives it the names Helgae, 
Booscete, and Germanicopolis, placing it inland. “ Dein flu- 
men Gelbes 2 , et intus Helgas oppidum quae Germanicopolis 
alio nomine Booscete.” 

(2) PTOLEMY (V. i. 14) enumerates it also among the inland 
cities of Bithynia. 

(3) Dio Chrysostom {Or. 47, p. 546 R.) calls it a neighbour 
city of his native Brusa, much smaller than it, and commends 
its zeal for building. 

(4) HlEROCLES places it in his list between Brusa and 
Apollonia in the Eparchia Pontices. 

1 For "EXX^ = giant cf. Polites, Mv6o\oyla II. 501 sqq. 

3 Soloeis? (cf. Menecrates ap. Plut. Theseus , 26). So Tomaschelc n. 

H. 


5 
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(5) The route of S. Quadratus 1 , who was scourged through 
the cities of Asia under Decius, places Caesarea between 
Apamea (Mudania) and Apollonia 2 3 . 

(6) The life of S. Nicetas (c. 824)* a native of Caesarea, 
mentions a river to the south of the town : the monastery of 
Medicion (Triglia) was on the saint’s way towards the sea. 

We turn now to the evidence of 

(7) the coin-types. The series of coins with Kacaapsia? 
Tepixavifcrj^ is now attributed with certainty to the Bithynian 
city 4 , on the evidence of certain pieces reading K cucrapecov rcov 
iv Biffvm'a 5 , and one with the legend K aco-apeoas TeppiavoKrjs:, 
” 0 \vp,i ro9 6 , and type of a mountain-god. These types are quite 
in harmony with an inland city between Brusa and Apollonia to 
which all our evidence hitherto points. 

But we have further to reckon with later coins with the type 
of a galley 7 under sail or in harbour 8 which imply that Caesarea 
was a port. 

The most natural solution, pending positive evidence, is to 
suppose that Caesarea itself lay inland, perhaps at Tachtali 9 , 
and that it had a port at Triglia 10 , whence indeed we have a fair 
number of inscriptions. 

Of the history of this obscure provincial town we know 
nothing: we may surmise that it was founded by Germanicus 
on his eastern tour in A.D, 18, the year after the great earthquake: 

1 Ada SS. May 9. 

2 The stages given are: Nicaea, Apamea, Caesarea, Apollonia, Rhyndaca. 

3 Acta SS, . Apr. 3. Another Life published by Evangelides has the following : 
Kat cdpeiav rr)v ip 'Bidvvlg, irdvres tcra&iv tus fa re^7]py)fjiip7)v tup TrXyjffiox&puv irbXeup kclI 
olovel a TroreTfAT) 7)v < 5 ta re to tov Troklcrp,aTQ$ dxvp&raTov /cat upaTop teal did rb tov 
a€po$ etiteparov teed i\ev6ipiop ical rb /card Kaipobs tup iiriKapTriup dfpdovibraTov. 

4 The coins run from Augustus to Valerian, and were formerly attributed to 

German icia Commagene. I have seen one with Kaicrapelas Teppavucijs irpos 7 0. in Brusa. 

6 Imhoof, Gr, M. p. 73 [597], 115 (Augustus). 

Imhoof, M. Gr. 439, there attributed to Germanicia Comm, which view is 
corrected in Gr. M. p. 73 [597]. 

7 B. M. 7 (Valerianus). 8 B. M. 2 (Sept. Severus). 

2 This village was visited by Hamilton, by Munro, and by myself. There is a 

castle and inscriptions, amongst them one of a bishop John (cf. the list of Caesarean 
bishops). The village is in a healthy position and overlooks an extensive plain. 

10 Cf. Kleonymos, p. 43 (at Triglia) ctib^ovrai irapoXim iroXXd ipeina hros tup 
B aXawluv mrw : a port at Triglia must needs be a built port. 
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a coin with Tep(ji>avLfco$ fcTtarrj <? is known 1 * The coin-types, con- 
sidering the small importance of the town, include a great 
variety of divinities, Artemis, Apollo, Aphrodite and religious 
types, caduceus, serpent, etc., which is quite in harmony with the 
religious importance of the modern Triglia and its immediate 
neighbourhood. 


1 Ann . de JVnm. 1882, 106. Cf. C.I.L , hi. 334 (Mudania). 



CHAPTER VI. 

APOLLON IA. 



Fig, 2. Plan of Aboulliond [Lebas]. 


APOLLONIA on the Rhyndacus preserves its ancient name 1 and 
Apoiionia curious site towards the north-western extremity 
on the of the lake of Aboulliond : the town has a popula- 

Rhyndacus. tJon ^ j 00 Greek and 130 Turkish families, chiefly 

engaged in fishing and the production of silk. It is situated on 
a long tongue of rock running far into the lake from the northern 
shore : this tongue narrows at two points to a width of no more 
than a few yards. Its extreme end is a low hill, nearly circular 
in shape, and entirely cut off from the mainland when the lake is 
high. On it is situated the greater part of modern Apoiionia, 
1 Aboulliond, Apolloniada, The latter name is usual in the Byzantine his- 
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a dirty town with steep, narrow, and tortuous streets, and tall, 
projecting timber-framed houses. The buildings on the shore of 
the lake are almost all built on the solid foundation of the 
ancient wall and towers, which alone could justify their dan- 
gerously ambitious height of four and five stories. The walls 
can be traced right round the island, and in some places stand to a 



Fig. 3. 

ABOULLIOND : TOWER CALLED “ KASTRO 35 AND HILL OF S. GEORGE. 

considerable height 1 . They seem to date chiefly from the late 
Roman period, and are roughly built of squared stones, derived 
in many cases from earlier buildings. Their most striking 
feature is undoubtedly the square tower, called “Kastro,” standing 
free to the left of the footbridge, into which are built the inscribed 
epistyle blocks of a stoa presented to the town by Hadrian 2 . 

1 See Lebas-Reinach, Itin - pis. 48, 49 for illustrations of the walls. 

2 Inscr . VI. 22 (Le Bas, Inscr . 1068) A tiroKp&TWp Ka] Tcrap UpaXlavbs 'A 8 pt\avb$ Ad 
[-youjcrro? 6 eod [TpaXavov ul]6j, deov Ne[potfa viwvbs rijP crroai'?] Tyj irbXei Kalrecncetiacev. 
A measured drawing of one block is shewn in Lebas-Reinach’s Voyage Archtologiqne . 
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Just beyond it a recent fire has disclosed a postern gate and the 
coping of a quay 1 . 

Access to the town is gained by an entrance-tower of Byzan- 
tine date, oblong in plan, and originally barrel- vaulted and 
furnished with a gateway at either end. Inside of this two 
blocks projecting from the wall on either side of the street seem 
to mark the site of the inner gate of the Roman wall. Hamilton 
saw and sketched another gateway in the south-western tower, 
presumably that shewn in Lebas’ plate. 

Inside the walls Lebas placed the site of a temple of Apollo. 
Though the assumption may be correct, the evidence he adduces 
is too fanciful to give the theory any support 2 . 

The second division of the peninsula is the rocky hill of 
S. George, irregularly oval in shape and . of slight elevation : it 
contains or contained remains of a rock-cut theatre and stadium 3 . 
The dark spires of the well-grown cypresses which crown its 
summit contrast prettily with the red tiles of the irregular line 
of houses which straggles along the road out of the town ; while 
the view from S. George back to the piled-up town on the 
island, with its lichened roofs and white minaret, all backed by 
the hills on the further shore of the lake, goes far to make one 
forget the surpassing filthiness of the town itself. 

The isthmus joining S. George with the mainland is defended 
by a Byzantine wall 4 , of which considerable remains are still 
standing; in Hamilton’s day it was still faced with marble. 

1 Hamilton ir. 89 mentions substructions of terraces or of a cell a of a temple 
west of the bridge. 

2 Reinach, Voy, Arch, p. 89 “ Dans la ville actuelle plusieurs preuves subsistent 
de ^existence d’un temple d’Apollon. Ainsi, dans la tour d 5 un maison Grecque...on 
voit un fragment de sculpture qui represente la t£te d’Apollon radiee au-dessus d’un 
^7/c£tpirop....Tout pres de la on voit encore le conduit souterrain auquel fait allusion 
Inscription rapport<$e par Sestini [Inscr. VI. 23], et pres de la par consequent doit se 
trouver la place dont cette m6me inscription fait mention, place qui tres-probablement 
etait situee en avant du temple,” 

a Reinach, p. 39 ft On voit encore... Pemplacement d’un theatre indique par 
quelques gradins et par la disposition semi-circulaire du sol : un stade dont il reste 
une grande partie de l’h^micycle oriental, plusieurs assises encore en place qui doivent 
avoir appartenu k 1’enceinte primitive, etc.” 

4 Cf. Anna Comnena Vi. 13 top tov Kacrrpou ictitcXov Arar^tr^e, and Theoph. 

1. 720 B. Local tradition holds that S. George was entirely occupied by houses before 
the Turldsh wars. 
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Beyond the isthmus cultivation — chiefly mulberry orchards — 
begins : in this quarter Hamilton saw substructures of ancient 
tombs. North of this point, at a slight distance from the shore, 
is the low island called Kuz Ada 1 , still preserving in part the 
massive quay walls of a Hellenistic temenos. By these walls 
the island has been formed into a rectangle some 70 X45 metres, 
with a hemicycle and steps let in to the western end (facing the 
town) : the supporting wall stood originally about two metres 
above low-water level, and was provided with three sets, at 
different heights, of pierced corbels for the mooring of boats. 
Within the wall Lebas found traces of substructures, two frag- 
ments of Ionic columns, and one of entablature from which 
(apparently) he restores 2 a hexastyle temple within a colonnade 
and surrounded by exedrae. If this was the site of the temple of 
the great Apollo it should be remarked that the building is shewn 
on coins as tetrastyle. The fragments are said by Lebas to 
come from a building not later than the third century B.C., 
which is not out of accord with the Sauroktonos type of cultus 
image shewn in the temple. 

Strabo's reference to the possessions of Cyzicus in the Odryses 
country includes a vague mention of Apollonia, but the evidence 
of an early and continuous autonomous coinage makes it im- 
probable that Cyzicus exercised more than a nominal hegemony 3 . 
The first literary mention of the town is no earlier than the first 
century B.C., in connection with Lucullus’ capture of Mithra- 
dates’ convoy on the Rhyndacus 4 . Pliny mentions that it 
belonged to the conventus of Adramyttium and so to the 
province of Asia, in spite of its position beyond the Rhyndacus, 
as also Stephanus reckons it to Mysia, not Bithynia. It used 
the Sullan era as appears from an inscription of Domitian 5 . 

1 So Hamilton. Also Vasili Chori according to Lebas : I did not hear this 
name. 

2 Voyage Archiologique , Architecture, pi. n. 

3 Radet’s suggestion that Apollonia was a Pergamene foundation is disproved by 
the earliest coins and rests at best on the mistake of Suidas, s.v. ’ArroWwvlas. 

4 Plut. LuculL 11. It is called in the authors Apollonia— iirWupSaKy, Strabo 575, 
Steph. Byz., a Rhyndaco, Plin. V. 32, Trpos"P6vdaKOP, Ptolemy v. 2, C.I.G. 2981 and 
coins. 

5 Inscr. in. 2. 
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The imperial coinage begins with the latter emperor and ends 
with Gallienus : no magistrates 1 names occur on coins (owing to 
the length of the town name, which occupies all the available 
space) but Inscr. ill. 2 shews that the town was governed by 
a body of archons or strategi and mentions also an imperial 
procurator. 

We gather from coin types, which represent Apollo in a 
variety of poses, that the chief cultus image was of the Sauro- 
ktonos type, this being often represented within a temple 1 . The 
god is frequently associated with Artemis, to whom is probably 
to be attributed an interesting votive inscription 2 (TV. 45) re- 
cording a dedication of “ears 11 evidently to a healing goddess. 
The usual triad is completed by Zeus Hypsistus who is known 
at Apollonia from Inscrr. IV. 7, IV. 13. 

Apollonia became under the Byzantine empire a bishopric 3 
of Pontus with the name of Theotokiana 4 * * 7 : an underground 
church of the Panagia Pantocratissa is still one of the curiosities 
of the town, but the chief church is that of S. George. The 
natural defences of the town fitted it, as we have seen, for a 
Byzantine rallying-place. Villehardouirf 1 calls it (“Le Pulinach”) 
“un des plus forts et meilleurs chastiaux on peut querre, situe 
sur un lac de beau douce. 11 The date of its final capture is not 
known, but may be placed in the early years of the 14th century. 

A small ruin at Karagatch 0 on a promontory a few miles 

Metopa west Apollonia may represent the “castrum 
Apolloniadis lacui vicinum, cognomenti 'Metopa 7111 

1 B.M. Cat. 26, 27, 29, 30. A stele built into the wall of a house on the hill of 
S. George shews the god as Citharoedus. 

2 It is tempting to connect the hill of S. George the dragon-slayer with the shrine 
of Apollo Pythoctonus and the shrine of Kuz Ada ( u Maiden Island”) with a temple 
where Artemis was the presiding goddess. Dallaway saw architectural details and 
foundations on the hill of S. George (p. 182). 

3 Lequien 1. 613. It is now in the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Nicomedia, 
together with the surrounding villages, and the seat of the bishop’s representative. 

4 Lequien, adloc. cit, VI., vii. 8 * 170. 

6 Karagatch and Goulios are in reality identical though Kiepert marks them 

separately. Perrot could not find “ Ullio ” ( Galatie , p. 91). 

7 TAirmrov was the name of a promontory opposite Byzantium. See P. Gyllius quot- 

ing Dionysius (frg. 27) “Nomen invenit a figura ; nam ex continents parte planum est 

...ex parte maris declivis et praeceps.” Cf. also Kplov /x^tcjttov in Crete and elsewhere. 
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in Acta SS . Feb. 4, p. 548 \ Perrot found ancient remains 
there 1 2 , and Fontanier “restes de fortifications d’un genre 
severe 3 /' Kiepert, however, places Metopa on the south shore, 
where the passage between the hills and the lake is easily- 
blocked 4 . 

The islands of the lake were in former times occupied by 
monasteries of Constantine, Paraskeve, and Daniel. In one 
of these the patriarch Arsenius was educated 5 . Gerlach 6 
mentions that in his time there were six or seven monks at 
S. Constantine and a metropolitan at Apollonia. 

1 The Vita Theodori Studitae LXXX. (Migne) has rCp aprhrepav rrjs X t/APys mcrrpip 

6 Mirwira KcCXeirau 

3 Souvenir , p. 86. 3 p. 99. 

4 Cf. Munro, p. 155. 

5 Acrop. ch. liii. 113 B., Niceph. Greg. 1. 55, Ephr. 8948. 1029 ifiaOe ip ry XI/apt/, 
and the ’Avwvv/llos 2,Cpo\£/l$ Xpopucy, p. 51 1 iv ripl r&v Kara rijp ’ATroXXtovLdda Xlfipyu 
pycriSLup. Georgios Limniotes (Bu£*. "ftoproXbyiov Aug. 24), a monk of Olympus, was 
probably from Apolloniatis, though Ramsay claims him for Pisidia ( B.S.A . ix. 252). 

6 p. 257. Cf. Kleonymos, p. 39 ’BWdy Si rys Xl/Apys evprjvrai vyaiSpia rpia, i% wv 
rb piyicrrov KaXetraL rys KaSLvas, rb Si &XXo rb rod 'Aylov KwvaravrLpov, £vda koX vabs 
[for iKKXycria ] dpxcdos ebplarKerai, rb Si ire pop Klf KovXi , %x ov (ppodpiop Kai irtipyop. 



CHAPTER VII. 


MILETUPOLIS, LOPADIUM, MIHALLITCH. 

Tpiere have been hitherto two claimants for the site of 

Miietupoiis. Miletupolis, Mihallitch and Melde near Kermasti. 
(MiXijrothroXtt, The former has been accepted till recently with 
MetX^roiJ- some confidence, even by Kiepert, while the latter 
/ has recently produced evidence which seems in- 

contestable. Mihallitch is a large straggling town situated on 
a low hill sloping gradually down to the plain except on the 
abrupt western side, at the junction of the Tarsius, Macestus, 
and Rhyndacus, and about four miles from the bridge over the 
latter at Ulubad. The site is well adapted for a town, and it is 
difficult to believe that there was no ancient settlement on the 
site ; it is also near Lopadium, with which Miletopolis is asso- 
ciated on the ecclesiastical lists, and many inscriptions, including 
one with the name of Miletopolis 1 , have been discovered there. 
The two objections were the absence of any ruins on the site 
and the distance from the lake of Manyas, which is generally 
considered the ancient Miletopolitis. 

The alternative site Melde, which was identified by local 
tradition with Miletopolis apparently so early as Sestini 3 , and 
preserves traces of the name, lies on the low hills south of the 
plain of Mihallitch, some ten miles south of that town, two 
miles west of the Rhyndacus, and three from the market town 

Kermasti (Thursdays) and Kaza of Kermasti 3 . The latter, 
we may remark in passing, is extremely pictu- 
resquely situated on both banks of the Rhyndacus, here crossed 

1 Inscr. VI. 7. 

2 Lett. vin. “Melet,” wrongly stated to be on the Lake Majas (Manyas). Munro 
now places Miletupolis certainly at Melde. J.H.S. xxr. 237. Cf. xvn. 272. 

3 Cuinet gives the population as 2685 M., 1148 G., 887 A., 80 J. 
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by a wooden bridge. On the right bank are remains of a castle 
and a mosque which is said to have been a church: it still 
retains much elegant stone detail, and bears the name of Lala 



Fig. 4. Kermasti : Grille in Turbeh of Lala Shahin. 


Shahineh 1 . The Identification of Kermasti with Hiera Germe 
rests merely on the name (which Kiepert interprets with much 
more probability as Cremaste), and does not agree with Ptolemy 2 . 

1 See Seaman’s Orchan , p. m, 112. “Lala Shahin tutor of Orchan... built in 
Kermasty a bridge and a dervishes’ convent.” (Cf. Bratutti 81 , Leunclavius, p. i8 } 
and Lib . Sing. § 30, Chalcon. (Zatvys) 36, and Von Hammer 1. 113.) 

2 See notes on Hiera Germe. Some authors call the place Kirmazli (Red-place), 
a Turkish perversion similar to Sivasli (=Sebaste) in formation. 
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I find no mention of it earlier than Seaddin’s account of the 
conquest of Karassi 1 . 

At Melde there are few ruins above ground, but an illicit 

„ excavation, opposite the fifth kilometre stone from 

Kermasti on the Mihallitch road, has lately brought 
to light massive marble architrave blocks and other detail. 
Kermasti is always full of coins of Miletupolis, which are rarely 
seen at Mihallitch. The identification is further supported by 
the evidence of the bridge at Sultan-Chair, which is the link 
between Miletupolis and Hadrianutherae on the Cius-Pergamon 
road. 

The topographical evidence of the authors is slight. Stepha- 
nus places the town between Cyzicus and Bithynia, by the 
Rhyndacus, while he speaks vaguely of Aphneion, probably 
through the confusion about the lakes, as near Cyzicus or 
Miletupolis 2 . Pliny 3 mentions Miletopolitae in his account of 
Mysia and speaks of the lake Artynia (= Apolloniatis) as near 
it 4 . I am inclined to believe that the lakes of Miletupolis and 
Apollonia — it fell between the territories of both cities — were 
identical, which accounts for the great confusion and does away 
with the remoteness of Miletupolis from its lake. Apollonia is 
evidently the lake referred to as near Miletupolis {rj n TXrjcnov 
(sic)) in the Vita S. Parthenii 6 . The connection of 
Miletupolis and Lopadium in the ecclesiastical lists suits Melde 
as well as Mihallitch. 

Sources for the early history of Miletupolis are almost 
non-existent. Its foundation was attributed to an eponym 
Miletus 6 , and the autonomous coins, which date from the fourth 
century, are of Athenian types 7 , though the town is not men- 
tioned in the Delian confederation accounts. This founder 
Miletus is evidently the son of Melas, who fled from Sadyattes 
to Dascylium and Proconnesus 8 , though he is probably of much 

1 Ed. Bratutti. 

2 Of. also T. Reinach, Mithr . Eupafor , p. -zoo. 

8 N.H. v. 123. 4 ih. 142. 5 7th Feb., p. 38. 

6 The spelling of the town’s name varies between MetX^rotfiroAis and MeXirotf- 
7roXts. The hero is called MciAhtoc on coins (Num. Chron . 1906). The earliest 
coin appears to be one published in N.Cn 1904, 299. 

7 Cf* *A.ttikov a fya in an inscription (v. 56). 


Nic. Damasc. fr. 63. 
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earlier origin, and essentially identical with the mythical eponym 
of Miletus 1 . 

Demetrius of Scepsis 2 3 says that the inhabitants of Miletu- 
polis were deported by “the Kings 5 ' (Le. Antigonus or Lysi- 
machus?) to their foundation of Gargara, so that the latter had 
become half barbarous ; there must, therefore, in spite of the 
boasted Athenian descent, have been a large native population. 

The trade of the great road down the Macestus probably 
passed mainly direct to Cyzicus in Greek times ; under the 
improved communications of the Roman empire, however, 
Miletupolis waxed in importance and issued a large series of 
coins from Vespasian to Philip II.: the types include Athena, 
Artemis, Hermes, and Caduceus. The inscription of a Mileto- 
politan athlete who dedicated a statue at Cyzicus to his tcvpia 
TraTpis* may suggest that the town was largely under the 
influence of Cyzicus, which indeed we should expect from 
Strabo's account of her territory. 

The Byzantine bishopric of Miletupolis is represented as 
existing as early as Constantine by the Acta S. PartJienii \ 
Later Notitiae 5 connect it with Lopadium, and Miletupolis was, 
according to local tradition, destroyed by an earthquake “before 
the Turkish wars 6 / 5 


1 He is said to have been a grandson of Minos by Sch. Ap. Rh. i. 185, and was 
generally thought to be of Cretan origin. Another example of the mythic hero god 
with a Lydian counterpart is to be found in Attis and Atys ( Golden Bough 11. 135). 
Considering the very various spelling of the name we may perhaps connect it with 
the name of the river worshipped at Smyrna, and possibly with Meles, king of Sardis 
(Hdt. 1. 84). Melas, the name of Miletus’ father, is also a common river name; the con- 
nection is curiously paralleled by the river name Lycus in Pontus : Lycus was said to be 
a son of Dascylus (the son of the Lydian Tantalus) and a nymph, daughter of the river 
Lycus (Sch. Ap. Rh. II. 752; cf. 724: the pedigree of Rhesus is similar : cf. the legend of 
Aeneas and Numicius). The type is that of an armoured warrior with spear and round 
concave shield stepping from a prow; it occurs on coins of several other Asiatic towns. 

2 Ap. Str. 61 1. Orosius mentions the town in connection with the Mithradatic 
war, vi. 2, 10. 

3 Inscr. m. 51. 4 7 Feb., p. 37. 

5 No. X. Cf. also unpublished Notitia quoted in Ramsay’s Geography 160. The 

conjunction occurs as late as 1315 (Act Pair. Const I. 3). 

6 P. Gyllius {de Top . Const. 1.) mentions “Miletopolis juxta Rhyndacum quam 
equidem vidi funditus eversam , lacui Apolloniati propinqnam , adhuc nonun reti- 
nentemP 
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Lopadium is first mentioned in a letter of Theodorus 
Studites 1 , . but merely as a stopping place where there was a 
caravanserai; with this it is interesting to compare a con- 
temporary Byzantine seal of the Xenodochus of Lopadium 2 . 
An earlier settlement may have existed ; I was told of a terra 
cotta group or relief of “a man, woman, and snake” (Asklepios 
and Hygeia?) found within the walls: the “ monastery” of 
S. Michael is still used for incubation. It is possible that the 
early settlement was the J Apracov 3 iirl e P vv&a/ci of C.I.A. I. 

37 and Stephanus. 

Of the bridge, a notable strategic point in Byzantine history, 
Lopadium a good many piers are still visible, east of the 
Bridge. present wooden structure and near the north-east 
corner of the fortification; they are built of squared blocks, but 
the ruins are too much damaged for a study in detail. The 
original structure was probably built by Constantine, after the 
choice of the new capital, to connect the Hellespontine province 
with Cius and Nicaea. S. Philetaerus’ 4 journeying from Nicaea 
to Cyzicus (under Maximian) mentions the Rhyndacus but not 
Lopadium, and there was apparently no bridge in 258 A.D. when 
the Scythians were turned back from Cyzicus by the flooded 
river 15 : Anna Comnena further tells us that the bridge was 
called in her day the bridge of Constantine, from a chapel 
upon it 6 dedicated to him by Helena. 

The fortified town built by John Comnenus 7 , who used it as 
the base of his campaigns on the Sangarius, is represented by 


1 Lett. I. 3 (c. 796 A.D.) K arGTrajjaapLep h r<J Aoviradlcp <pi\o(j>p 6 ras arujairadTjOlures 
i trro rod ^evo 56 %ou; AoviraSiov also in Phrantza 11. 7 ; the name is also spelt AoTraftiov 

( passim ), A ocpddiop (G. Pacby. Andron . Pal. IV. 236), A vnadtov (Notit. XI,). It may 
perhaps be connected with the oyster trade, for which shellfish Cyzicus at least 
was famous. (PHn. xxxii, 21; cf. Priap* 7 6 ostreosa.) Cf. Lopadoussa in Libya. 
Str. 834. 

3 Schlumberger, Sigillographie Byzantine , p. 246, Aouiradlov. 

3 ’A pram is said to be Persian for ripcos, cf. Hdt. vn. 61, Hesych. s.v., and Steph. 
Byz. s.v. ’Apraia. A recent trouvaille of Persian sigli at Kermasti suggests however 
that the Persian post was on the upper Rhyndacus. 

4 Acta SS. 19 May. 5 Zosimus I. 33. 

8 XIV. 5 r# : cf. VI. 13. 

7 Cinn. 11. 5 {38 B.), Nic. Chon. 24 B. Cinnamus says that John Comnenus restored 

the fortress ((ppotipiov aurcp 4 k kcuvtjs cpKoSofxyjdir}). 
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the modern village of Ulubad 1 situated on the left bank of the 
Rhyndacus just below the lake. It consists of 13 Greek families, 
inside the walls, possessing two humble churches of S. Michael, 
and a large Circassian settlement, mostly outside the walls 
towards the west. The place has evidently decayed steadily, as 
the accounts of succeeding travellers shew : in Gerlach's time 
there were six churches, the chief being of the Panagia 2 . 

MacFarlane mentions that it was still a great religious centre 
till the coming of the Circassians in 1845 rendered th t panegyris 
of S. Michael (Sept. 6th) insecure for the Greeks. Of the 
present churches (both dedicated to S. Michael) the larger bears 
the inscription : 

’A vcpfcohojJbrjO'Y) etc fiddpcov 6 kapbTrpor - 
aro? 0UT09 vab$ rod *A p^Lar parity ov 
€ 7 rl rod rraviepcordrov M. 7 )rpo 7 ro\crov N iicaias K vp 
To ) ct77<£ hairavf) tcai i^o 8 (p r&v dpdoho^cov %pi- 
(Ttlclvcov 7-779 7 rokirela^ Mi'^akiT^Lov, rod AecfSaho- 
Xcoplov, rbov re yeirovifcddv ypiariavLicSiV 
^copicov teal rcov ^evcov crwBpopbrjrd) v 
eret acorrfp. 1847 'Zerrrejjiftpiov. 

In the west wall of the church is built a low relief of the 
saint, said to have been found during the building, and then 
engraved with its present inscription. 

The second church, which stands near the first, is reputed of 
great age and superior sanctity ; around it is a cloister of sheds 
for the accommodation of pilgrims. The building itself is of 
the meanest, but contains a small miracle-working picture of 
great age painted on canvas 3 : it is in this church that incubation 
is practised. At the time of his visit MacFarlane saw two 
children lying before the altar, one in a high fever, the other 
suffering from a damaged kneecap. Lunatics are tied to a 
beam at the west end of the church : the usual period of incu- 

1 The name Ulu-abad means great city, a popular etymology of the ancient 
Lopadium. A«/ 3 a 5 o%^pt<w' in the inscription below is an attempt to derive the word 
from the popular Greek \eipa8iov = meadow. 

2 P* 257. 

3 A second picture, said to be of inferior antiquity, bears the date 1533, but has 
been much repainted. 
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bation is 40—60 days. A replica of the picture is sent out to 
patients unable to come in person, and is hung over their beds : 
the ayasma in the church is also said to have healing properties, 
but is applied externally only. 

The Byzantine enceinte , which has decayed very much even 
since Landron's sketch 1 , is a trapezium about 475 x 150 metres, 
protected on its long northern side by the river, and on the east 



by a small tributary : the wall facing the river has almost com- 
pletely disappeared ; the other three are preserved in some 
places to almost their full height ; they are solidly built of 
rubble and tile, about 3*00 metres thick, and studded with 
towers ; there seem to have been twelve on the long, and six on 
the short sides. 

The best-preserved portion is that adjoining the S.-E. corner. 
Inside the corner itself are two ruined stairways, parallel with 

1 I tin. PI. 44. 
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the walls and supported each on an arch and a half-arch, which 
led to the footway along the top of the walls. 

Earlier descriptions of the ruins 1 are somewhat vague. Spon 
says the towers were round and pentagonal, Egmont three-, 
four-, and five-sided, Prokesch 2 round, hexagonal and octagonal ; 
one well-preserved round tower projecting considerably more 



Fig. 6. Ulubad: Tower on the South Wall. 


than its width from the curtain remains* 5 , and ruins of several 
which appear to have been of a narrow pentagonal form. 

Gerlach 4 saw five gates with crosses and rosettes on the 


1 Prokesch 192, Spon 1. 289, Dallaway 157, Egmont 189. MoustieFs sketch 
is, I think, untrustworthy. 2 p. 194. 

3 The fourth, counting westward, from the south-east corner. 

4 25 6 — 7 “Lupata ist eine alte Stadt, die Mauren thexls niedergeworffen, theils 
noch gantz : hat noch bey 5 Thor daran wie auch an Christ enzeichen gesehen werden. 
Am ersten Thor dabey ein starckes Wasser durch eine steinerne Bnicken vorliber 
fleisst : hat es ein anders verworffenes Thor, ober welchem uberzwerch ein Marmel- 

H. 6 
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lintels. The simple gateway at the north-west corner figured 
by Le Bas is almost unrecognisable. 

As a strategic point, commanding the Rhyndacus bridge — 
it could only be avoided by a ditour round the lake, three days' 
rough march 1 — Lopadium figures largely in the history of the 
centuries succeeding its construction. Edrisi (1117) 2 calls it 
“a considerable town with divers buildings and markets situated 
on the banks of a river fitted for great ships and surrounded by 
vineyards, gardens and villages/' and again 3 , “a great fortified 
town Lubadhia” Its military importance as the key of the 
western defences of the Hellespontine province was equalled by 
its commercial facilities as the head of the great Macestus valley 
road, and a secure walled town in troubled times. In the second 
crusade Conrad and Louis meet at the “chateau de Lupar 4 ” and 
proceed up the valley. Villehardouin 5 calls it “Le Lupaire, une 
des meilliors cit^s de la terre ” 

The ecclesiastical importance of Miletupolis passed naturally 
to the fortified town : a bishop of Lopadium is mentioned at the 
time of the town's revolt from Andronicus Comnenus (1184) 6 
and the Franks made the place the seat of a Latin bishop during 
their supremacy 7 . In the Greek episcopal lists Lopadium is 
used as early as 1256 as the only title 8 , though the earliest 
record of the archbishopric (1315) includes Miletupolis 9 : later 
Lopadium only is mentioned 30 . The archbishopric would seem 


stein eingemauret und ein Creutz daran gehauen. Nahe bey diesem Thor, an einem 
Thurm der Mauer zwei unterschiedliche Zeichen wie Rosen oder andere Krauter an 
der nachsten Pforten 3 Creutze an der dritten Pforten sitzet eine Frau in einem 
Stuhl” 

1 Ducas 167 B. 

2 In the Recueil de la Soc. de Giog . 11, 305 ; his map is published by Llewel. 

8 195 recto. 

4 Odo de Diogilo ed. Guizot xxiv. 346. Cf. the Latin bishopric (Lequien in. 943) 
Libarensis. 

5 Ducange, Par. 170. 

6 Nicet. Chon. 363, 374 B. ; but there is reason to believe that the bishop of 
Hadriani is meant, as in some mss. (see Lambros). 

7 Libarensis, Lequien in, 942. 

8 Act. Pair. Const. 1. 119; cf. 1. 164 (1331). 

9 lb. I, 3. 

10 lb. 1. 144 (1327) ; I. 147 (1329) ; 1. 164 (1331) ; Notit. XI. (134G). The double 
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to date from the restored Greek empire. After 1327 the arch- 
bishop of Lopadium has the additional title rrpoeSpos TapeXXr}? 
which, according to Lambros, implies that the bishopric was 
in partibus and perhaps gives a clue to the final conquest by the 
Turks. 

In Turkish history Lopadium or Ulu-abad (great city) 
appears under the first Sultan : according to Seaddin, Othman 
made a compact with the (Karassian ?) governor of Lopadium, 
in return for services rendered, never to cross the bridge — the 
historian naively adds that “ in times of need ” the passage 
was made in boats — but on the reduction of Karassi, Orkhan 
destroyed it 1 and erected a wooden one in its stead. The walls 
of Lopadium were razed in return for the treachery of the 
governor 2 , and Orkhan built a caravanserai in its place. The 
bridge continued to be an important strategic point. Here in 
1403^ the generals of Mohammed and Isa, the rival claimants 
for the throne at the death of Bayezid, met for the first time 
and decided the struggle in favour of Mohammed. Here again 
Mohammed I. reviewed his troops on his way from Brusa to 
Pergamon 4 , and Murad in 1421 defeated the pretender Mustafa 5 ; 
and so late as 1607, in the rebellion of Kalenderoghlu 6 , the 
bridge was garrisoned against the rebels on their way from Brusa 7 . 
The only recorded Lopadian “worthy” is the gigantic Hassan 
who was conspicuous at the siege of Constantinople 8 . 

bishopric may be the explanation of Lequien’s Rhyndacene diocese, but cf. Rhundaca 
in Acta SS May 9, and Steph. Byz. s.v. Rhyndacus, both earlier than the Byzantine 
fortress. 

1 This is a possible interpretation of the tradition preserved by Prokesch til. 192, 
which attributes the destruction of the bridge to Osman, 

2 Seaddin 52. 

8 Bratutti 1. 274, Von Hammer 1. 269 — 270, 

4 Ducas 85 B., Von Hammer 1. 271. 

5 Chalc. 225 B., Ducas 167 B., Von Hammer r. 315, quoting Bratutti n. 5. Cantemir 
(tr. Tindal, p. 8 x) represents Murad on the Adrianople side of the bridge. In answer 
to his prayers Mustafa was seized with a violent bleeding at the nose and taken at 
Karagatch. 

6 Von Hammer n. 710, Naima (Or. Trans. Fund 348). 

7 The sequel varies in our authors. Von Hammer says that the rebels were 
defeated by Silistrian reinforcements (vid Gallipoli) in the plain of Manyas, Naima 
that the rebels were victorious over those reinforcements at Gunen. 

8 Phrantzes. 


6 — 2 
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The caravanserai is probably represented by the ruined but 
still imposing Issiz Khan 1 , half an hour from Ulubad 

Issiz Khan. r ° 

on the further side of the Rhyndacus. This build- 
ing is mentioned by many travellers between Ulubad and Brusa, 



'""V ' 1 ‘ab fc W 

Fig. 7. Issiz Khan : Sketch Plan. 


and best described by Turner 2 * * . Gerlach 8 (on the evidence of 
the inscription over the doorway) says it was built (or rebuilt?) 
by Murad II. (1422 — 1450). This may refer to the chambers 
flanking the entrance which are separated by a straight joint 
from the main building. The khan is an oblong building with 
a low gable ; it measures about 44 yards by 22, and is solidly 
built of brick and squared stone in regular courses. Two courses 
of stone blocks about 0*40 m. deep alternate with bands of brick- 
work of a depth of 0*35 m. The quoins are of stone throughout. 
The deeply-recessed entrance, on the south side, is flanked by 
two small chambers ; it opens on a great hall divided by piers 
with plain chamfered capitals into a nave of six bays and slightly 
elevated side aisles. The segmental pier-arches and plain barrel 
vaults are of brick, the central vault being stilted to correspond 

1 Called (1) Hassiz Khan by Sestini 85, (2) Kiz Khan by Hamilton n. 93, (3) Kirsiz 
Khan by Perrot and Guillaume 176 “through its being made a receptacle for Rogues,” 
Covel, (4) Issiz Khan by Munro, p, 5 1 . 

2 in. 189. 

a p. 257 “ Von Sultan Murat dem II. erbauet wie ober dem Thor aufTiirkisch. 

eingehauen stehet.” 
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with the increased height under the gable ; between the second 
and fourth pairs of piers are open hearths, from which chimneys, 
each supported by four columns, carry off the smoke 1 . 



Fig. 8 . Issiz Khan. 


Between the khan and Ulubad is the Gypsy fountain 
(Tchengen Tcheshme) probably, as Munro suggests 2 , to be 
identified with the JUpvcrt,? tov Kapvfcecos \eyop,evr) of Anna 
Comnena xv. i. 

After the destruction of Lopadium its place was taken by 
.... , Mihallitch, mentioned first by Seaddin in connection 

with the conquest of Karasi. It is represented as 
governed like Kermasti by a Greek prince, a vassal of Orkhan. 
Chalcondyles 3 mentions the town (M lxclX'uclov) in his account of 
the severing of the bridge in 1421 4 . 

1 An illustration of the interior is published in Sitzb. Berl. Acad. y 1898, 584. 

2 p. 162. 

3 225 B. The first occurrence of the name is in a Frankish sarcophagus inscription 
at Pera (1397. See B.S.A . xi. p. 57). 

4 The name finds parallels in Symeon M agister’s fxovri rod (643), 
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Fortification was now not indispensable, and Mihallitch had 
the advantage of a small port, Mihallitch Iskalesi, two hours 
down the Macestus, whence goods were shipped to Constanti- 
nople. The town stood thus between Brusa, Constantinople and 
Smyrna 1 . Caravans from the latter split at the opening of the 
valley, part going to Brusa, and part to Constantinople 2 . The 
mediaeval importance of this route is shewn by the massive 
Turkish causeway and ruined bridge over the Macestus just 
north of Mihallitch. 

The place is now inhabited by a large Turkish and Albanian 3 
population and about 900 Greek and Armenian families 4 : it 
covers a large area and is rendered picturesque by its dilapidated 
houses with projecting upper storeys, built of wood with tile 
filling, and frequent cypress-trees and minarets. Several of the 
mosques are old, dating presumably from the prosperous period 
of the town’s history when it stood at the head of the Smyrna 
road. The place gained an unenviable notoriety in 1846 owing to 
a massacre of Christian Albanian immigrants: their story is 
given by Mordtmann 5 . 

Of the mosques the Imaret, a once magnificent building 
ruined by the earthquake of 1855, was built by Karadja Pasha, 
Beylerbey of Rumili, who fell before Belgrade in 1456 6 : his 
turbeh is in the western bay of the porch. The plan of the 
building is a simplified version of the contemporary Yeshil Jami 
at Brusa, i.e. four domed compartments arranged as a headless 

Mikhailly near Thyateira (Sitzb. Frews* Acad., 1894, p. 900), Mikhayil near Prym- 
nessus (Rams. Phryg . 31}, and MtxaArr^ near Nicomedia (Meletius, Bithynia> § 7). 
There is a village of the same name in Epirus near Prevesa, and it is not improbable 
that the town was settled with slaves by some early pasha (cf. below, p. 154). Seaddin 
derives the name from a Christian prince Michael who held the place in the reign of 
Orkhan, Kermasti being held by his sister Kermastoria, but this is probably merely 
fantasy. 

1 Cf. Le Bas, Riv . Phil. 1. 39. 2 Cf. Von Egmont 189. 

3 Mahommedan dependents of Ghalib Pasha: the remnant of the persecuted Chris- 
tian immigrants of 1846 passed on to the Brusa district. 

4 Cuinet assesses the population at 600 M., 6781 G.,400 A., but the Mahommedan 
element has probably increased. 

5 An s land 1858, 556 ff.; cf. also MacFarlane. 

6 Von Plammer 1. 442, Laon. Chalc. 419 B. Karaja Pasha seems to be confused 
locally with Karaji Achmet, a sheikh of the reign of Orkhan, buried near Akhissar 
(Seaman’s Orchan, p. 115; cf. Ramsay in IX. Congr. of Orientalists 11. 382). 
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Greek cross, with a porch along the long (northern) side. The 
domes and pendentives are of brick, the rest of the building 
of a coarse brownish sandstone. Brick is inserted in the joints 
except in the minaret which is of stone throughout. The north 
porch, which consisted of five domed bays and rested on pillars 
of breccia and marble in alternate blocks 1 , has almost disap- 
peared. From the central bay an elegant portal in breccia and 
marble 2 leads directly to the central and southern domes : the 
latter is entirely ruined. Immediately inside the entrance 
passages run east and west, each leading directly to a spiral 
staircase (the western is that of the minaret) and opening south 
to the subsidiary east and west domes. 

The Tumbekli Djami is a small simple building, orientated 
about east-north-east and constructed of stone and tile in courses: 
tile is used for the arches of the windows and for the projecting 
cornices. The building consists of three parts ; (a) the narthex, 
divided from the main body by a colonnade of three arches, the 
central slightly pointed ; (b) the main body, a square roofed by 
a rather high dome resting on an octagonal drum ; (c) a northern 
annexe opening from the narthex, and apparently contemporary 
with the main building, though the roofs are clumsily joined. 

Though both buildings contain ancient fragments, I see no 
reason to believe that either was formerly a church 3 . 

The present Greek church (S. Demetrius) is a plain structure 
rebuilt in 1805. 

1 Mordtmann in Ausland 1855, P» 556? w ^° curiously calls the building “eine 
prachtige Griechische Kirche vvelche 1457 in eitieMoschee verandelt wurde,” possibly 
on the authority of the inscription, but the building is throughout Turkish, though old 
blocks were used. 

2 Illustrated in Sber. Bert. Ak . 1898, 552, 553. 

8 Local tradition attributes this origin to the Tumbekli, and Mordtmann affirms 
the same of the Imaret [Ausland, 1855, 556). 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HADRIANUTHERAE, BALUKISER. 


Hadrianutherae stood on the road from Cyzicus and 
Hadrianu- Miletupolis to Pergamon, about its middle point, 

therae. j ts s i te h as consequently long been placed in the 

neighbourhood of Balukiser, which occupies a similar central 
position on the roughly corresponding modern route from Pan- 
derma and Brusa-Ulubad to Soma. 

Balukiser stands under a low hill near the north-west corner 
of its well-watered plain, which drains east into the middle 
course of the Macestus (about Kebsud), and communicates 
northwards by the valley of that river, and by the pass of Demir 
kapu (slightly west of it), with the lower lying coast levels ; 
south and west of the plain the passes of the main watershed 
afford it communication with Smyrna and Adramyt respec- 
tively. 

The town itself is a large and picturesque market centre 
(Tuesday) with well-stocked bazaars : a yearly fair, lasting a 
month and frequented by merchants from Adramyt, Brusa, and 
Smyrna, is held there on the 5th September and following days 1 . 
The population includes some two hundred Greek families, with 
a school and church of the Ko/^crt? and a considerable Armenian 
element 2 . 

Administratively it is the seat of the Mutessarif of Karassi, 
originally an independent Seljuk principate governed by its 
eponymous founder and his descendants, and taken over by the 
Osmanlis under Orkhan. Of the Seljuk princes of Karassi we 

1 Mordtmann, Ausland , 1854, P* 73 ^ i c f Walpole 11. 143 where the date is given 
as the 2nd Safir. Laborde, p. 19, 

2 Cuinet’s figures are 9875 M. } 1266 G., 1941 A. 
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know little : the territory 1 was acquired by Karassi, or by his 
father Kalami 2 3 who was succeeded by his son Demir Khan : 
the latter ruled in Balukiser while Orkhan held Brusa 8 . 
He is evidently the apyjav tt)? t&pvyca? Tafiyp^avr)^ rov 
Tta^i] who made terms with the Greek emperor at Pegae in 
1 32s 4 . The country under him is described in enthusiastic 
terms by Schihab-ed-din who mentions its maritime power and 
exports of silk and laudanum 5 . Demir Khan was probably 
succeeded by Seaddin’s Aglan-beg, at whose death intrigue 
brought the principality to Orkhan 6 . 

Karassi was enlarged by the addition of the Sanjak of Bigha 
in 1876 (when the Dardanelles ceased to be the capital of the 
Archipelago) and remained a vilayet till 1888 when it was joined 
to Brusa, and the Bigha Sanjak placed under the central 
government 7 . Balukiser was already, in Seljuk times, a “ large 
and beautiful town 8 /' and was embellished under the Osmanlis 
with the usual pious works. Bayezid Yilderim founded the 
mosque and medresseh near the river 9 : the mosque has a rather 
quaint interior divided into nave and aisles by two ranges of 
stilted arches resting on short columns : some of the latter have 
Roman and Byzantine caps. The mosque and turbeh of Zaganos 
Pasha the vizir of Mahommed II. 10 have only lately been pulled 
down and rebuilt by the last governor after sustaining great 
damage in the recent earthquake. Hadji Khalfa mentions an 
aqueduct built by the same Zaganos Pasha and a mosque and 
tekkeh founded by a certain Lutf-Ullah Bairam who was himself 
buried there 11 . To Zaganos are also attributed the foundation of 

1 <&pvyia MeyaXT? a7r6 ’'A acrov irdXecos &xp l K0LL ^XXTjtnrdvrov (Ducas 13, 14 B.): Ta 
Avdlas &rre M vatav (Chalc. 15 B.}. 

2 So Chal condyles. 

3 Schihab-ed-din, Ibn Batutali. 

4 Cantac. 1. 339. Da^Iakdji, brother of Demir Khan and prince of Mermere in 
Schihab-ed-din. 

5 PP* 339 > 353 * 

6 A list of the princes of Karassi is given by Mas Latrie ( Tresor , cob 1 795 )- 

7 Cuinet III. 692. 

8 Ibn Batuta, p. 73. 9 Cf. Hadji Khalfa, p. 514* 

10 Von Hammer 1. 422 ; Chalcondyles 383 etc. 

11 p. 482. I saw, in 1904, several granite shafts and a capital of very elegant 

arabesque design on the site of the new mosque of Zaganos, then building. Laborde 
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a medresseh and the still existing bath, a many-domed building 
containing accommodation for both sexes. 

The name Balikesri, given to the town by Seaddin in his 
account of the conquest of Karassi 1 , is, as the early maps shew, 
a corruption of Palaeo-Castro 2 , though it is rapidly developing 
into the quite inappropriate Balukhissar ( {£ Fish-Castle ”). 

From the name, therefore, we should expect an ancient site 
on the spot, which it would be convenient to identify with 
Hadrianutherae, but the town, though it naturally acts as a 
focus for inscribed stones and other portable antiquities, has no 
ruins to shew. 

We have thus no strong case for the identification of Balukiser 
with Hadrianutherae, but a certain amount of reason to suppose 
that the Roman town lay somewhere in the neighbourhood — 
the plain is ill-known and we can point to no definite site with 
confidence — since 

(1) The extent and fertility of the plain are natural reasons 
for the existence of a large country town in it at all ages : the 
more so as 

(2) This plain is on the natural road between Miletupolis 
and Pergamon, and an ancient road on the lines of the present 
chaussde was traced by Munro down to the plain. 

(3) Besides the evidence of the name we can point to a 
certain number of inscriptions and worked stones as evidence 
for the existence of an ancient site in the district. 

mentions a peristyle formed of 1 2 superb columns of granite at the principal mosque 
(cf, also PUckler-Muskau 395). Another mosque (which Laborde says he drew) is 
described as an old Arab mosque adorned with several columns and pilasters in white 
marble. This is possibly the foundation of Lutf-Ullah Bairam, which was also 
destroyed in the earthquake and rebuilt in the plainest style. Cuinet says that 
Balukiser boasted before the disaster “91 mosques and mesjids, an old clock-tower 
much admired, one Iraaret, two monumental fountains, 21 medressehs, 6 public baths 
of Seljuk date and a vaulted bazaar built doubtless about the same period.’ 1 It has 
now scarcely an old building of interest. 

1 Tr. Bratutti I. 52 (a.d. 1327): Schihab-ed-din appears to call it indifferently 
Balikesri or Akhara (=’Axt jpdovs?) Not et Extr . XIII. 339, 353, 365. Malikesri and 
Akbara are evidently Arabicisms. 

2 Policastro appears at least as early as the map of Gastaldi (c. 1545, published in 

Sathas, M vrtfieta ill.) and is copied by much later map-makers. Ramsay’s conjecture, 
Balyk Hissar, is put out of court by Seaddin and Ibn Batutah who write .Jtj ; 

this is still, I believe, the official spelling. 
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(4) Coins of Hadrianutherae, rare elsewhere, are common 
at Balukiser. 

In 1901 Munro found an important Greek site with numerous 
remains at Beykeui, south-west of Kebsud, a small town on the 
right bank of the Macestus from which a long series of in- 
scriptions has come : this site he at once identified with 
Hadrianutherae 1 . In support of the attribution he urges 

(1) that the site is much more important than any known 
in the Balukiser plain : 

(2) that, being close under the hills, it is a suitable location 
for the Royal Chase of Hadrian : 

(3) that it is near to Bigaditch which he identifies with 
Achyraiis (see below) : 

(4) that it lies on one great route to the Caicus valley. 

It is only since a visit to Kebsud and Beykeui that I have 
ventured to dissent from these conclusions. In answer to the 
arguments above I submit : 

(1) that a series, even a long series, of sepulchral monu- 
ments, is not sufficient evidence of the site of a town of 
Hadrianutherae’s importance : 

(2) that the hill-country south and west of the plain is, or 
was, heavily wooded, and the Kaza of Balukiser has more forest 
land than any other in the Sanjak 2 : 

(3) that the site is, as Munro himself held in 1895 s , to ° f ar 
east for the road between Miletupolis and Pergamon, while the 
modern road down the valley between Kebsud and Susurlu is 
not passable for wheeled traffic, and the ancient road has been 
traced to within a few miles of Balukiser. Nor, except on the 
assumption that Achyraus-Bigaditch, can I see any evidence 
that the great road to the south passed by these points. 

Kebsud is indeed in a remote position, and communicates, as 
we have said, only by a very narrow valley with the Balukiser 
plain. 

I continue, therefore, to look for the site of Hadrianutherae 
in the plain of Balukiser, preferably towards its south-western 

1 J.H.S. xxi. 232. 

2 Consular" report on the Vilayet of Brusa 1897* 

8 p. 165. 
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corner. Its discovery hangs, so to speak, on the turn of a spade, 
for the site may lie hidden in some still untilled plot of ground. 
Tchaoush-keui, near which remains were noted by Fabricius 1 , is 
up to the present too insignificant, and Baindyr, whence I have 
a small bronze statuette of Asklepios, seems too far west 

Of the history of Hadrianutherae nothing is known but the 
story of its foundation by Hadrian after a successful bear-hunt, 
mentioned by Cedrenus and others 2 3 . The etymology has been 
thought to be a popular one : certainly the spellings ' khpiavov- 
6vpa z and Hadrianuteba 4 suggest the termination -teira (as in 
Temenothyra, Thyateira), but the imperial coinage, which begins 
with Hadrian himself and continues to Philip, gives consistently 
'ASpiavoOTjpLToov. Among its types are the bear’s head*’ 5 (com- 
memorating the hunt of Hadrian), and of the gods Zeus, 
Dionysus, Asklepios, Telesphorus 6 , the bull Apis and the “ayados 
rjpm” Antinous. From the great prominence given by Aristides 
to the temple of Zeus Olympius on the neighbouring hill of 
Atys we may surmise that Hadrian’s foundation took the place 
of an old village centre of the indigenous religion. The gods 
of this shrine, probably the male divinity of universal powers 
and his youthful emanation, were possibly first Grecised as Zeus 
and Dionysus, and later equated indifferently to the Pergamene 
couple Asklepios and Telesphorus, the Egyptian Serapis and 
Apis, or the imperial Hadrian and Antinous. The inevitable 
female third party seems here, as at Poemanenum, to have been 
of less importance. 

In Byzantine times Hadrianutherae was the seat of a 
bishopric under Cyzicus 7 and was later eclipsed in importance 

1 Sitzb. Acad. Berl . 1894, 901 “ Zahlreiche Bauglieder aus Trachyt, Saulen, 
altarformige Postamente aus Trachyt und Marmor, alles von spater, roller Arbeit, 
auch Stucke eines byzantinischen Flachreliefs mit rohen Thierfiguren aus Marmor.” 

2 Cedren. 1. 437 B. Script. Hist . Aug. Hadr. 20. Xiphil. LXIX. 10. Cedrenus’ 
ip roh /urarots (cf. Theod. Stud. Vita II.) is explained by Tomaschek as equivalent to 
t 7 i metatis (i.e., within the confines of the Royal Chase?). Mtrara is used in the 
Mod. Gr. of Crete as equivalent to Ma v 8 pl (sheepfold) with the same root idea of 
( enclosure ’ (G. Meyer, Neugr. Studien ). 

3 Cone. Nic. 11. 4 Tab. Pent,; cf. Ramsay, Geog. 155 and 437. 

5 JV.C. vi. 91. 6 ib. (the same coin). 

7 Lequien I. 769. 
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by the neighbouring fort Achyraus* built by John Comnenus 1 
to guard the important southern roads. Consequently the 
bishops, as at Lopadium and elsewhere, took the double title 3 , or 
even the later one alone 3 . 

The name of the fort is very variously spelt, which suggests 
that it was not Greek in origin. Most usually 

Achyraiis, ^ ^ 

called rj 'A^vpaovs*, it is Grecised to rj ’O ai 
* 0 while the crusaders call it Esseron 7 or Sycheron 8 , and 
the valley in which it stood Vallis Ascaratana 9 . Theodore 
Studites mentions it in the 9th century as kco/mt) ’A^e/pao) 10 . 

The name was evidently given to the district, which was 
apparently distinct from the Opsician theme. It is called 
Provincia Acherau in the Privilegium A lexii 1 199 11 , and Provincia 
Acherari in the Partitio Romaniae 12 . 

In the treaty of Theodore and the Latins it is the frontier of 
the latter party, and Calamus (Gelembe) is neutral ground 13 . 

The castle of Hodja Kalesi agrees well with what we know 
of Achyraus : it stands about 2 \ miles S.S.E. of the village of 
Eftele on a high grassy spur bounded on three sides by the 
right bank of the stream of Hodja-dere, which two hours and 
a half lower down passes the village of Mendoura. The spur 
slopes steeply enough even on its landward (S.) side and affords 
an ideal site for a castle. The site enclosed by the walls is an 
irregular trapezium, the extreme length perhaps 200 metres : 
the walls are best preserved on the landward side, where the 
two massive semicircular towers which flanked the entrance 

1 Nic. Chon. 44 B. 

2 Notit. X., xni. and two unpublished, quoted by Ramsay, Geog. 155. 

3 Act. Pair. Const . 1. 119 (1256). Notit. III. 

4 Acrop. 30, Paehy. 11. 423 and Notitiae (xni. has ’A xvpaovtws), Cantac. in, 29 ; 
of. Theod, Scutar. XI. rod Kacrrpov rCv 'Qxvptop 6 koX ’Axi/pcious irapci rurl \ 4 ycrcu : 
the ethnic is ’Axvpatrqs in Cantac. II. 180. 

5 Eph. 7750. 

6 Nicet. 44 B. Ephr. 7421, 7512, 7991. 

7 Odo de Diogilo, p. 250 (Guizot). 8 Ansbert. 

9 Cf. Sagara in Hierocles and ’A (TKapyvbs, an Anatolian ethnic in P.A.S. III. 
p. 271. Kiepert identifies the plain with the Apia Campus of Polyb. v. 77. 

10 Vita cvi. (Migne). 

11 Tafel and Thomas LXXXV. i. p. 246 ff. 

12 ib. cxxi. i. p. 453ff- Cf. the Episcepseis of Apollonia and Lopadium. 

13 Acrop. 30; cf. Eph. 7750. 
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stand six or seven metres high ; they are solidly built of rubble 
and tile, the latter inserted both perpendicularly and horizontally 
in the joints. Portions of two other towers survive on this side: 
the river walls have all but disappeared. 

On the low ground beneath the castle a roofless eleven-sided 
tekke carefully built of squared stones shews that the site was not 
deserted in early Turkish times, while the proximity of the 
village Eftele (Pteleae?) is in itself strong evidence for the 
identification of the castle with the Byzantine fortress of 
Achyraus 1 . It is indeed the only Byzantine building in the 
district worthy to rank with Eski Manyas and Ulubad as a first- 
class fortress. 

The only other claimant for the site is the important 
mediaeval castle of Bigaditch 2 : this stands above the small 
town of the same name 3 on the right bank of the upper Ma- 
cestus and is described by Hamilton as a “circular wall enclosing 
about two acres, strengthened by several square and round 
towers of no great antiquity.” This identification will hardly 
stand after the discovery of a castle so much nearer the great 
road and Balukiser as Hodja Kalesi. 

The mountain near Achyraus was called Cyminas or Ciminas 4 5 * * * * * , ■ 
and is mentioned with Olympus as a haunt of monks 11 : it is 
probably to be identified with Sivri-tepe which is a conspicuous 
peak from the site of the castle. Munro found a rock-cut 
hermit’s cell at Persi near by, and the monastery t&v A d/ctccov 0 , 
whose abbot was present at the second Council of Nicaea, may 
have been one of the religious houses of the district. 


1 See below, p. 133. 2 Munro 171; cf. Hamilton n. irfi. 

3 Bigaditch is a kaza of Balukiser with a population of nearly 4000 almost entirely 

Turkish. Its chief industries are tanning, opium and cotton. 

4 ... [Ki;«ro], oil™ yap r'o Spas /caXeirai to (yyits rijs ’Axvpdovs riyxaoov Acr. XV . 
=p. 30 B. (cf. Ephr. 7751). It is there mentioned as the boundary of the Latins. The 
identification was first made by Munro. 

5 The °P h ‘ Contin \ 4*9 B. Genes. 82. Acta SS., July 5 = p. 247; cf. % VP 6\o<pos 

in Theod. Studitae Vita cu. Migne. L. Petit in Anal. Boll. xxv. 18 (note) identifies 

Cyminas with Dikmendagh in Paphlagonia, referring to his Vie de Michel Malemos, 

p. 5 r , note 11, which I have not been able to consult, but (without rejecting Acro- 

polita absolutely) it seems a difficult theory to substantiate. 

° Mansi XIIL * 5 n cf. t6wos rod A&kkov in Theod. Studitae Vita cil. Migne 

BypoXifivy} in Vita Mick . Maleini. ’ 
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THE LOWER GRANICUS PLAIN. 

The considerable plain through which the Granicus flows is 
Adrasteia. capable of supporting a large population. It was 
occupied in Homeric times by the city of Adrasteia, 
from which it took its name 1 . Apollonius 2 identifies it with the 
7 rehtov Nr)7T7]Lov which others apparently associated with Olympus, 
king of the Mysians and presumably of Mysia Olympene : this 
second name (yyirrilov) was evidently connected with a local 
legend of the birth and infancy of Zeus. 

The city was said to take its name from Adrastus, son of 
Merops of Percote 3 : who first established here the worship of the 
goddess Adrastea 4 : the marriage of his daughter Cleite to the* 
hero Cyzicus is evidently an attempt, aided by the existence of 
a cult of Adrastea at Cyzicus, to bring Cyzicene legend into line 
with the Homeric cycle 5 . 

The city had decayed in Strabo's time, and its ancient 
oracular shrine of Apollo Actaeus and Artemis Kara rrjv 
Jlvfcdr7]v 6 (?) removed to Parium. Other towns in the plain were 


4 Str. 587, 588. Its situation between Priapus and Parium (cf. Steph. Byz.) may 
be understood if we suppose the road to avoid the coast here. 

' 2 1. 1 1 16 and Schol. See also Part III. 

3 Horn. //. II. 828 

02 ’Adptfcrreidv r elxov koX SrjpLOv * Aircucrov, 

Kal ILTtfeiav %x ov Ka ' L Tijpefys opo $ alirb. 

Taw rjpx ' , A.dp 7 )<rT 6 $ re teal "A/a^ios Awo0c6p^, 

Mtyoiros HepK&o-fov,... 

4 Antimachus ap. Str. 588 wapa pbov Al^xoio. 

6 Another version (Steph. Byz. s.v.) derived the name from Adrasteia, daughter 
of Melisseus. Stephan us mentions a village Melissa in the Cyzicene territory. 

6 p. 588 v.l. UaKTijTjv, 
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Sidene 1 on the Granicus of which we know no more than that it 
was destroyed by Croesus, and Didymateiche, whose name may 
be preserved in the modern Dimetoka, on the eastern tributary 
of the Granicus : it is only mentioned as a humble member of 
the Delian league. 

From these slight records we may surmise that Adrasteia 
and Sidene were the political centres of the district in the 
Homeric and Lydian periods respectively : this centre shifted 
naturally in Greek, Roman and mediaeval times to the coast 
(Priapus, Pegae), and has now, under the Turkish occupation, 
reverted once more to, the plain. 

Bighashehr (“Boghazshehr” = “city of the gorge” by popular 
etymology and the well-known partiality of the 

Bighashehr. J 

Turks for broad vowels) is the modern centre of 
this district. It is prettily situated at the opening of the valley 
of the Bigha-Chai but has suffered much of late years from fire. 
The quarter about the bridge is still picturesque, especially when 
viewed from the grassy space on the further side where the camel 
trains are pastured and the yearly fair is held. The population 
is assessed at 8395 Mohammedans, 1445 Greeks, 160 Arme- 
nians : there seems to be a large Bulgarian (Pomak) element 
both in the town and its neighbourhood and the plain is being 
gradually filled by immigrants. The town, once the capital of 
the important Sanjak now governed from the Dardanelles 2 , is 
at present the seat of a Kaimakam. It is connected with the 
port of Karabogha by a newly-built road and by horse-tracks 
through Avunia and Tchanbazar with Adramyt. At Tchanbazar 
a yearly fair is held of which Cuinet 8 gives the following account: 

“The number of persons who frequent this fair is estimated 
at 20 — 25,000. They flock to it in picturesque caravans pro- 
tected by the local gendarmerie; man and beast camp in the 
open air, while the dealers in stuffs, embroideries, colonial pro- 
ducts, etc., take their places under great sheds run up for the 

1 Str. 587, 601. Marquardt, p. 81, gives it Lydian origin on the strength of the 
name. Steph, By z. mentions a Xidfai) in Lydia. 

3 “Bigha Sanjak” maybe the explanation of the name Becsangil, Becsangial given 
by the i6th—i7th century cartographers to the country west of the Macestus. 

3 m. 754. 
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purpose, and divided into small compartments. The money 
which changes hands at this fair amounts to a very considerable 
sum : the chief merchandise consists in cattle, copper kitchen 
utensils, stuffs of all sorts, and the rich Turkish costumes which 
are made and embroidered at Bigha and Brusa. The sellers 
come chiefly from the Dardanelles, Rhodosto, Brusa, and even 
Smyrna. After the third day the fair at Tchan is removed to 
Bigha... where it goes on for six days.” 

If, as is possible, Bighashehr is on the site of Adrasteia or 
Sidene, ancient monuments are surprisingly few and ruins non- 
existent 

The history of the town is obscure : it seems to have existed 
beside the maritime settlement of Pegae and to have borne 
the same name 1 , of which the modern one is a corruption : 
von Hammer mentions it as the administrative centre of Karassi 
under Suleiman, son of Orkhan 2 3 . 

The plain was in Strabo’s time divided between Cyzicus, 
Priapus and Parium. On the marches of the Cyzicene and 
Priapene territory stood the village of Harpagia 8 , associated with 
the legend of the rape of Ganymede 4 5 . 

Priapus, a colony either of the Milesians or the Cyzicenes 6 , 
occupied the low promontory of Eski Kaleh Burnu 

Priapus. r 1 ^ 

just west of the mouth of the Granicus. The shape 
of this promontory, Judeich has suggested 6 , perhaps accounts for 
the dedication of the colony to the rude nature-god of Lamp- 
sacus 7 . This god, a son of Dionysus by Aphrodite or the 
nymph Chione (or even, as some authorities held, a form of 
Dionysus himself), was intimately connected with the culture of 


1 Tomaschek (p. 14) “Uzzano spricht deutlich von einer citta di Spigua ami 
Meere, ebenso Pachymeres von der 7rapada\a<r(rta 7 roXis Urjyal neben einer zweiten 
mehr inlandischen Stadt gleichen Namens ” [i.e. the “Spigasl” of Barbarossa’s 
expedition]. 

2 u I35 ‘ 

3 Thuc. viii. 107. Str, 587. Steph. Byz. Hellespontine tribute lists. 

4 Cf. Suidas, s.v. Mhxus, Athen. xin. 601. 

5 Str. 587. 6 Sitzb.Berl . Acad. 1898, II. 551. 

7 For the god Priapus see Preller-Robert 735. Cf. 323, note 2. Athen. 1. 54. 
Schol. Theocr. 1. 2r. Arrian frag. 32. Str. 587. Sch. Ap. Rh. i. 932. 

I. 409 (relief from Gallipoli). 


H. 


7 
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the vine, for which the surrounding country is peculiarly adapted 1 , 
and had all the naively gross characteristics of a rustic god 
unacquainted with city refinements. 

Of the town's history we know little or nothing ; it appears 
in the Delian tribute lists as one of the Hellespontine allies of 
Athens, but never rose to any importance, being over-shadowed 
by Parium ; the latter encroached on its territory with the con- 
nivance of the Attalids, to whom Priapus fell with the rest of 
Hellespontine Phrygia 2 . Two Latin inscriptions found near 
Karabogha 3 , mentioning Hadrian as “ founder of the colony," have 
suggested that Parium and Priapus together formed the “colonia 
Gemella” whose coins are so frequent in the Cyzicus district In 
support of this theory it is worthy of note that, while a number 
of inconsiderable towns in the district possessed mints in the 
second and third centuries A.D., imperial coins of Priapus depend 
on the dubious evidence of Vaillant: and that Priapus and 
Parium were later joined in a bishopric. 

In the neighbourhood of Priapus Stephanus mentions a 
place T 72/97 of which nothing further is known. 

In the later middle age the site was occupied by the Italian 

Pefrae trading station 4 of Pegae, which the chroniclers of 
Barbarossa's march mention already in 1190 as 
“(Spigast) 5 civitas Latinis inhabitataV’ In 1 204 Nicetas 7 describes 
it as a “city of the Hellespontine Latins," and Villehardouin 8 
likewise “Espigal, une cit 6 qui sor mer siet et ere poplee de 
Latins" It played an important part in the history of the 
Frankish empire “beyond the arm of S, George 9 ," remained the 

1 Str, 587. 2 Str. 588* 3 Inscrr. m, io, 11. 

4 Hierocles has ILjfya i] (?) after Baris. 

5 I.e. Ete Iliyas like Isnik, Ismid. 

6 Cf. the license to trade granted by Manuel Comnenus to the Genoese in 1178 
(Sauli, Della colonia del Genovesi 11. 188 (14)) and the concession of Michael Palaeologus 
to the Venetians (1265) which mentions Pegae (Sber. Bayr . Akad. Phil . Hist. CL 
1850, pp. 180, 203), and for the whole subject Heyd, Gesch . des Levaniehandels im 
Mittelalter , and the documents in Tafel and Thomas. 

7 p. 13. 8 180, Ducange; cf. G. Pachy. II. 4x5 Tapa$a\a<r<ria tt 6 \is ILjycd. 

A titular (?) Sire de las Pigas (1261) is mentioned in the Chronzque de Marie 

(p. 31 in Panthion Liiterazre) ) and in the Families d 1 Outremer (p. 545, Rey) : a Latin 
bishop, P. Gasparo Gasparini di Spiga, was buried in S. Francisco at Galata (de 
Burgo, p. 350). 
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seat of a Byzantine bishopric together with Parium 1 as late as the 
fourteenth century, and was one of the last Greek strongholds in 
Asia to fall. Even after the conquest by the Turks it was still 
an important Italian trading station 2 . 



To-day its successor, Karabogha, on the shore below the 
headland is without importance save as the landing-place for 
Bighashehr. It is served by a steamer from Constantinople 
twice a week. On the site of the ancient city are considerable 
remains of mediaeval walls extending all round the headland 3 . 
The wall and towers on the landward side are still in fair preser- 
vation and form a conspicuous sea-mark. They are built on the 
slight slope of a depression severing the peninsula from the 

1 The bishopric of Pegae and Pariu?n is first mentioned in 1316 (Act. Pair . 1. 
lxvii.). It was in partibus apparently after 1324 (ibid. I. civ.) when the signature 
is Ry]yQv m\ Raplov ical irpdedpos Vavovt cf. Lambros on the Archbishopric of 
Lopadium. 

2 Cf. Uzzano and the Portolani. 

3 Cf. Von Richter, p. 425 if. and the account of the taking of the Acropolis by 
John de Brienne (Acrop. xxx.). 


7—2 
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continent: the slope seems to have been increased by artificial 
embankment The best preserved towers are at the northern 
end of the fortification which is the highest point of the defended 
area. These towers are pentagonal (four sides projecting from 



' Fig. io. Tower at Karabogha. 

the curtain) and built entirely of tile : the interior plan is round, 
the upper storey domed and the lower strengthened by additional 
thickness added from within : angular breastworks of rubble give 
additional stability to the bases of the towers. The wall was of 
rubble and seems to have been restored in Turkish times. 
Within the fortifications are traces of a cross-wall cutting off the 
high north-western corner, and several large cisterns. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE AESEPUS PLAIN. 

On one of the outlying spurs of Ida — the range here extends 
zeieia to barrier of coast hills, through which the 

Aesepus forces its way to the sea — stood Zeleia, 
the furthest outpost in this direction of the Trojan civilisation, 
and characteristically remote from the sea. The site is identified 
by Strabo’s 1 accurate “190 stades from Cyzicus and about 80 
from the nearest sea” with the large but squalid village of 
Sarikeui Sarikeui on a western affluent of the Aesepus, 
a couple of hours below Gunen : it is inhabited 
largely by Rumelian immigrants, only forty of its thousand 
families being Greek. A small conical hill above the village may 
represent the Homeric acropolis. 

The name {Zeketa, ZeA/?? 2 ) is variously derived by the ancients 
„ , . from a hero Zelys or Zeleius 3 or from The 

hero Zelys is mentioned 5 in the Argonaut myth 
and probably belongs to the genus of Hellenistic fictions, if he 
does not represent the original sun-god of the town 6 . 

The foundation of the town is attributed by the Scholiast on 
//. XV. 90 to Carnabas the Perrhaebian, who fled to the Troad 
and settled down under Tros at Zeleia 7 : the people are called 

1 586. 

2 St. Byz. s.vv. Z^Xeta, ’A7 dfifieia. The ethnic is Z eXelrTjs in App. I. 17. Inscr. 
v. 20 A. C.I.A. ill. *2893 etc. ZeXeiarrjs in the tribute lists. The name Zelys occurs 
in Polyb. v. 79; cf. also the Thracian town-name Selymbria. 

3 Etym . Mag.) Steph. Byz. $.v. Z 4 \eia. 

4 Etym . Mag. 5 id r b rov rjkiov Iv a tirf \lav ebcre^etard au Schol. ad II. IV. 103 has 
5 ia to rov * AaroKKoiva etc. 

5 Ap. Rh. 1. 1042 and the account of Valerius Flaccus. 

6 Cf. SAa s SeX^i/77; Marquardt considers the word Lydian. 

7 (Bekker, p. 124) <pv ytov els B pivOcv rtfs TpoLas KaOapdels de tob Tp(p 6 s , 

£ 8 a<pos Krlfei ZeXeiav rrjv lUKpdv Avdav, 
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Trojans 1 and the town, lying west of the Aesepus, was reckoned 
to the Troad. The inhabitants fought in the Trojan war 2 under 
Pandarus, son of Lycaon, a “Lycian” (the territory of Zeleia 
was called Little Lycia 3 ) who was evidently a native of the 
place, on good terms with his god or ancestor 4 . 

At Zeleia, Apollo had an oracle, renowned in its day 5 , which 
had, however, ceased to work in Strabo's time 6 . The god was 
worshipped as Pythius and probably associated with Artemis 7 . 
There is evidence that the ancient shrine was by some authors 
made to figure in the legend of the Argonauts : the version 
preserved by Malalas 8 makes Jason enquire at the Pythia 
Therma as to the dedication of the newly-made temple, while 
Valerius Flaccus makes the Aesepus the scene of the purifi- 
catory rites. Pythia Therma to a Byzantine meant the hot 
springs at Yalova in Bithynia 9 , but the Zeleian Apollo-oracle 
makes the name equally applicable to the thermae of Gunen, 
which were within easy reach of Cyzicus. It seems probable 
that the shrine of Apollo was at the hot springs of Gunen, 
where Artemis Thermaia was, in Aristides' day, the presiding 
deity. She is already in the fourth century inscription the 
goddess by whom the public oath is taken, and a head crowned 
with a low polos, apparently representing an oriental Artemis, 
not radically dissimilar from the Magna Mater, appears on the 
autonomous coins. 

Of the history of Zeleia little is known. Though, unlike most 


1 II. ii. 827 and Schol.; Steph. Byz. 2 II. ir. 827, 

3 Schol. ad II. IV. 90 (quoted above); ib. 103 i) v-iro r^Idy Avda rb waAtubv ZCKeta 
iKaXeiTo =Anh. frag. 68. Eustath. ad loc . cit. explains A vKrjyevrjs as= Aiktos : cf. also 

Plut. de Mul. Virt. 9 Ik rrjs ire pi Z. awoidas Avduv. 

4 II, II. 827 Xldudapos $ Kal r6£ov ’AirbWiov abros 

5 Tzetz. Lyc. 315. Sch. ad II. IV. 101, 103 fopmUvTKrov lepbv. 

6 Str. 588. 7 Inscr. I. 16. 

8 iv. 94. Cf. Joh. Ant. frag. 15. Cedren. 119. 

9 So Makrisin Td KaripXt followed by Gedeon in A L601 kclI Kep&pua. Ramsay 

{Hist. Geog . p. 180) confuses the B a<ri\iKb Oeppa of Brusa with the Pythia : curiously 
Prusa is identified with Zeleia by Niger, cf. Ortelius s.v. Prusa “Zeliiam olim 
appellatam tradit Marinus Niger” (Geog. Comment. 1557, p. 417 Prusias quae et Zelia 
dicta est, but cf. Zelia Propontis, pp. 423 and 427). Cf. also the note in Mercator’s 
Ptolemy. The mistake may arise from a confusion with Zielas, father of the founder 
of Prusias ad Hypium. 
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inland towns, it became a member of the Delian confederacy, 
we have no record of the liberation from the Persian yoke; 
the town is mentioned as the headquarters of the satraps before 
the battle of the Granicus, and as having under compulsion 
assisted the Persian army 1 . A native tyrant, Nicagoras 2 , is said 
to have ruled Zeleia, “ about the time of Alexander,” and a 
Zeleian inscription, dating from the middle of the fourth century, 
refers to the seizure of the acropolis by the citizens. The brief 
accounts of Alexander's relations with the town after Granicus 
do not mention or imply a tyrant in 334 ; such petty tyrannies 
sort better with Persian methods of government than with those 
of the Diadochi, so that we may place Nicagoras about 350 B.C, 
In the Hellenistic period Zeleia must have fallen under the 
sway of its powerful neighbour ; Zelys appears amongst the 
Cyzicene heroes in Apollonius, and the town is mentioned as an 
outpost of Cyzicus by Diogenes 3 . A Hellenistic boundary-stone 
marking the limit of Cyzicene territory in the hills west of 
Gunen has been published by Dr Wiegand 4 , and Strabo speaks 
of Zeleia itself as Cyzicene in his day 5 : its ancient frontiers 
extended to the Tarsius 6 and the hills about Caresene, a ruined 
city in the upper valley of that river 7 . 

The modern centre of the lower Aesepus valley is Gunen, a 
small town and kaimakamlik inhabited by a mixed 

Gunen. 

population estimated at about 5400 8 . Ihe Greek 
community has a modern church dedicated to S. George: the 
old Turkish mosque and bath are simple but picturesque 
buildings. 

Gunen is to-day chiefly important for its hot springs, which 
attract visitors from so far away as Constantinople in the 
summer months. The modern bath is situated just outside the 
town, on the right bank of the river, a few yards above the ruins 
of the ancient Thermae, which have been largely carried away 
by the stream : remains of walls, pavements and water pipes are, 

1 App. 1. 17. 2 Athen. 289 B. Clem. Alex. Proir . 4. 54. 

3 Ap. St. Byz. 4 Inscr. vi. 6. 

5 583; cf. 57 6 where ra w£pav rod Alcr'qirov , rd, wepl ttjv Z^Xeaav are Cyzicene. 

6 Str. 587. 7 tb> 603. 

8 Cuinet gives the figures at 4690 M. and 680 G. The Greek community is said 
to number 140 families, and there are a few Armenians. 
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however, visible. The waters have an unpleasantly sulphurous 
smell and are extremely hot A certain amount of traffic passes 
through the place to Panderma and Balia : between Gunen and 
Balia there is no road for vehicles. The river, here spanned by 
a rickety wooden bridge, is a swift stream with a stony bed 
which permits of its being forded in the summer months. 

Turkish history mentions the town only in connection with 
the rebellion of Kalenderoghlu 1 ; it was defended in mediaeval 
times by the fort called Baba Kalessi, which crowns a low height 
on the left bank of the river. Another strong but somewhat 
isolated fortress (Chinar Bunar-Kale) lies in a nook of the 
mountains two and a half hours west-south-west of Gunen. It 
is described and planned by Wiegand 2 . 



Fig. ii. Sketch Plan of Chinar Bunar-Kale (Wiegand). 

The great commercial event of the year at Gunen is the 
horse-fair which takes place in the broad valley of Elbislik on 
the 10th — 13th of June 3 . On the opposite (south) side of the 

1 1611. Naima 348. 

2 Ath . Mitth . xxix. 338. 

8 This fair has also a religious aspect, and (though reputed to have been founded 
by a Turk, and called the Pladji) is associated with S. Nicholas, to whom belong 
a ruined church and ayasma in the neighbourhood of the Circassian village where it is 
held. Chishull, p. 59, speaks of a fair ten days long at George-tide much fre- 
quented. 
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valley is the large Greek village of Elbislik with its “ monastery ” 
(a mere hut) of S. Michael. 

The baths of Gunen were evidently the objective of Aristides' 
journey in search of health 1 , but he gives us no hint as to the 
name of the village or town which must have existed there, if 
only for the accommodation of patients : he refers merely to the 
baths of Artemis Thermaia on the Aesepus. 

More than one ancient town has been put forward as a 
claimant for the site, none by any means certain as yet. 

Ramsay 2 confidently identifies Gunen with the Artemea of 
Hierocles on the evidence of the Life of S. Philetaerus. This 
seems rash on account of the wide diffusion of the cult as 
evidenced by the Life itself, and the uncertainty as to the exact 
route taken by the saint 3 . 

Kiepert 4 in some maps places Poemanenum on this site, on 
the strength of the inscription mentioning puvaral Ihyjbavrfv&v (?) 
above alluded to 5 . 

A fair case might also be made out for Hiera Germe, which 
is placed by Ptolemy between Cyzicus and Scepsis 6 and by 
Stephanus near Cyzicus 7 , more especially if as Kiepert holds the 
name Germae is the Phrygian equivalent of Thermae 8 : and the 
name Gunen may be a corruption of Tep^vov. 

The most likely claimant, if not to the site, at least to the 
general position and importance of Gunen, seems to me the 
elusive town and bishopric 9 of Baris 10 , on which some fresh 

1 Sacr. Semi . iv. 502 — 3, Dind. 

2 St Paul the Traveller , p. 197 ; Hist. Geog. 155. 

3 See above, p. 49. 4 Foi'mae 0 ?'bis Ant. ix. (note). 

5 p. 120 . 6 V. 2, 14. 7 s.v. Tep/iai. 

8 See Formae Orbis Ant. IX. (note), and the episcopal signature Qepfiavwv in 
Lequien I. 768. Kiepert, having identified Gunen with Poemanenum, identifies Germe 
with Ilidja conjecturally : the old identification of Germe with Kermasti is based only 
upon the resemblance of the names. Beyond its approximate position nothing is 
known of the Hellespontine Germe. The coins with Vepwv&v are now assigned by 
Imho of {Lyd. Stadtm . p. 66 ) to the Lydian Germe on the Caicus, and with it, 
probably, should be identified the bishopric of Tepfial (Socr. Hist. Eccl. iv. 1 r ; 
Notitiae etc.). The Germian mountains of Anna Comnena xvi. are probably the 
hills south of Olympus and north of the Turkish province of Germian. 

9 Lequien 1. 769 and Notitiae. 

10 The name seems to have signified a house or settlement in some Thracian- 

Pelasgian dialect; cf. Ftym. Mag. s.v. B tipis ercu h oifda Kara Me<rera7rfouj: Steph. 
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light has been thrown by the Milesian inscription published 
by Haussoullier. 

Our meagre notices of Baris are derived from the following 
sources, arranged chronologically : — 

(1) The Milesian inscription recording the delimitation of 
the estate of Laodice wife of Antiochus II. (253 B.C.) 1 . 

Dr Wiegand’s reading of the boundaries as referring to a 
district west, not east, of the Aesepus must be accepted in view 
of the newly discovered Cyzicene boundary-stone : but the 
positions of the villages and even the roads must still be 
regarded as hypothetical. The text of the inscription relating 
to the boundaries runs as follows : — 

(eSei 7 repiopLcrdrjvaL) arro fie v rjXiov dvaroXdbv airo 7779 ZeXei - 
nSo 9 %(opa<$ 7779 pcev 7 rpo<? rrjv K.v%tfC 7 )vucrjv 0S09 fiaeriXi/crj rj apyala 

r) ayov/ra iirl Tlavvov /ccbfArj? eiravoo 7779 fccbfir) 9 /cal 7779 Bapeco9 

arro 8 e ravrr 79 7 rapa rov rov At09 fioofiov rov ovra irreiveo 7779 
Bapeco9 /cal do 9 6 racj)o 9 iv he%ia rrj 9 oSov • a7ro rov raej>ov avrrj 
rj 0S09 rj /3 acrtXiKTj ay over a Sia 7779 ^viravvrjcrrj^ ea>9 rrorafiov rov 
Alcrrjrrov. 

From another passage in the inscription it appears that Baris 
and Pannukome were included in the estate. 

(2) Possibly, the inscription from Brusa 2 relating to a defeat 
of Mithradates /card rrjv T&apw. The Cyzicenes certainly harried 
the king’s army in retreat towards Lampsacus at the crossings 
of the Aesepus and Granicus 8 . 

(3) The subscription of the Athena of Aristides : ’A pier- 
[/re /Sou] ’A drjva iv B apei irrl ILev/jpov rjyefiovos ircbv virapyovro^ ? 
Xe /cal firjvos. This Keil 4 finds to be contemporary with 
Aristides’ sojourn at the temple of Zeus — consequently there- 
fore with his journey to the Aesepus springs. 

Byz, s.v. i) olfda tbs IXooreI5i7T7ros ical i) <rvpouda tbs W E (popos : Hesych. ir\oiov 7} rot%oj 7) 
<rrod ij Tvpyoi : also Dumont, Inscrr. de Thrac . 459 (m, 7 d) emcrKevdo- as to rptirvXov 
Kai TTjv pdptv : and Boisonnade, Anecd. v. 14. It was the name of a town in Pisidia 
and of a village in Astypalaia, Inscrr. Mar . A eg. in. 181. 

1 Haussoullier in Rev. de PhiloL 1901, pp. 5 if.; Wiegand in Ath. MittJu xxxx. 

3 Arch. Epig . Mitth. vii. 170 etc. ; see list of inscriptions, p. 302. 

3 Memnon ap. Phot. Bibl 233 (Bekker) diw&s M top Mcnyirov irora/wv...<p 6 vov 
ito\vp twp Trdkeixiwv Trow : cf. Floms I. 40 ut Granicus et Aesepus cruenti redde- 
rentur. 

4 Revue de PhiloL 1901, 123 — 4. 
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(4) Hierocles’ list of cities, which places Baris between 
Cyzicus and Parium 1 . 



Fig. 12. 

Sketch Map shewing the Estate of Laodice (Wiegand). 


1 Ramsay therefore places Baris on the site of Priapns, where the mediaeval 
Pegae stood.' He regards the reading of the MSS. BAPI1ETTHTTAP10N as due 
to dittography, but possibly BAPIXTTHfAITTAPION should be read, which 
would have the advantage of giving a town each to the plains of Aesepus and 
Granicus. Wesseling emends BAPI£[API£]TTH TTAPION, but Arisbe was 
near Abydos (Str. 635. Vita S. Parthenii Feb. 7, p. 40). 
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(5) Probably Theophanes' Banes, D arenas in the account of 
the defeat of the Byzantines by the Arabs in 774 1 should be 
read (as Ramsay suggests 2 ) Baris , Barenus . 

(6) Anna Comnena mentions a river Barenus crossed on 
the way from Cyzicus to Parium 3 * . 

(7) Nicetas identifies Baris and Aulonia : (under Manuel 
Comnenus) TroXcs Kara rrjv AlyaiOTreXayeircdV ^copais Teiyi^erat 
Bap 19 fcal A vXcovta 7 rapcovvpicos ovo/xacrpuepr} 41 . 

(8) Acropolita mentions Baris and Aulonia in the list of 
fortresses taken by the Latins 5 . 

We thus infer from (2), (5), (7), and (8) that Baris was a 
strategic point, and from (4) and (6) that it was close enough to 
an important river to give its name to that river. The river 
must be Aesepus or one of the Granicus system, the balance of 
evidence being very much in favour of the former. The Aesepus 
is in the first place a much more important river and strategically 
a greater obstacle: moreover Baris is connected by (1) with 
Aesepus and the Zeleitis and by (3) with Gunen itself. 

We shall probably not be far from the truth if we assume 
that Baris was the chief town of the lower Aesepus valley, 
possibly dating its rise from the decline of Zeleia. 

The sister-town Aulonia, which also gave its name to the 
Aesepus, seems from Nicetas' 8 Trpoaoi/ee/Aet rp Kaff e E\Ar cnrovrov 
AvXcovta to have been, as Haussoullier suggests, the port of 
Baris, i.e. at the mouth of the Aesepus. We have also to re- 
member the possibility that its name survives in the modern 
department of Avunia on the upper waters of the same river. 
Aulonia is only mentioned in the passage above quoted and 
by Acropolita with Baris as a point occupied by the Latins 7 . 

Below Zeleia and a little above the mouth of the Aesepus, 
village of Strabo notices the K cojut) VLefivovo^, and near it 
Memnon. a tumulus reputed his tomb 8 . The legend of the 
birds who came yearly and fought about the mound (Memnoniae 

1 706 B. 2 Hist. Geog. 159. 

3 xiv. 5. 4 121 B. 5 13 B. 

6 71X B. 7 i 3 B. 

8 p* 587 tt}s iKfio\T)s tov Mvfy rou <r%e 5 &' Tt...<rradtois koXcovos gcrnv, $</>’ 

$ rd<j>o$ SeiKwrat M ejuvovos rod 'Sidwov, ttXtjcIov 5 * &rn ml 7) M tyvovos 
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aves) is quoted by many mythological authors 1 . There is an 
apparently artificial tumulus on the left bank of the river 
opposite the Roman bridge which may mark the site of the 
village. 

1 Q. Smyrn. IV. 642; Aelian, N.A, v. i.; Paus. x. 31. 6 and Frazer’s note; 
Isid. Origg. xil. 7, 30; Plin. N.H. x. 37; Ov. Met . xm. 376 ff. See also 
R. Holland, Heroenvogel in der gr. Mythologies pp. 1—5. 
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THE UPPER AESEPUS VALLEY. 

Tpie upper valley of the Aesepus, chiefly comprised in the 
modern department of Avunia, is ill known and 
Aesepus historically of no great importance. Its remote 
wl ” / ' position evidently retarded its development, though 

its fertility allowed a large village population 1 . Our only 
ancient authority on the district is Demetrius of Scepsis, whose 
Homeric learning, if we may judge from the excerpts from his 
work which have come down to us, rendered both obscure and 
unreliable what might else have been a valuable contribution to 
the history of his own country. Strabo 2 quotes Demetrius at 
length on the Ida district : in this account the following points 
are mentioned : 

(a) On the west bank of the Aesepus : 

(1) Polichna, a “ walled village,” also mentioned by Pliny as 
belonging to the conventus of Adramyttium and by Hierocles. 

(2) Palaescepsis, identified by Kiepert with the existing 
ruins of Assar-Kale. Of these ruins Mordtmann has published 
a plan and description 3 , from which I quote the following : 

“The hill-top is levelled, and certainly by all appearances 
artificially: the plateau preserves the remains of an ancient 
town and acropolis, with walls, towers, aqueducts etc. The 
walls are constructed of squared blocks ; one of the largest 
was 0'8o cm. long and 0*50 cm. broad. The wall of the acro- 
polis is six feet thick, that of the town three: it is constructed of 
black porphyry which is the material of the whole hill. An 

1 Demetrius describes the region (Caresene) as bpeivT), ttoWcus Kibfiais ctwoikov^vt), 
mi yeupyovfjJvT] koKQs (ap. Str. 602). 

2 p. 603. 

8 Jutland, 1851, 853, with plan in Rev. Arch . 1854, 767— 70. 
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oak-tree, the circumference of whose trunk was 5*30 cm., had 
grown out of the wall: this may serve as proof of the long 
period during which the town has lain deserted. The whole 
arrangement of the walls testifies to their extreme antiquity. 
The towers, which are irregularly spaced, are placed at all four 
gates on the right of the entrance... By the southern gate can 
still be seen the pipes in the wall which doubtless served as an 
aqueduct. Outside the walls on the north, a little below the 
level of the town, is a quadrangular space which probably held 
a temple or place of sacrifice ; of which however nothing more 
is visible. ” 

He refers them to a very early date, and it was doubtless on 
the ground of his description that Kiepert accepted the identi- 
fication. Wiegand, however, assigns the remains to the Byzantine 
period : “ the reputed Palaescepsis above Kuyun Eli is a great 
strong Byzantine castle (about 150 x 50 m.) with rubble walls 
about if m. thick, faced outside with squared trachyte blocks. 
Two entrances and some cisterns and towers may be made out. 
Hill and castle are now overgrown with thick oak scrub. The 
fortification Assar, right above the Aesepus by Tschirpilar, which 
has been taken for Scepsis, is also Byzantine but more insig- 
nificant. The hill is bare and level, about 300 x 150 m., and was 
surrounded by a wall, apparently without towers, which has 
now almost entirely fallen.” 

The question of Scepsis and Palaescepsis is difficult, since 
Strabo places them 30 stades apart in the upper Aesepus 
valley, while Judeich, on excellent independent evidence backed 
by an inscription, finds Scepsis at Kurshunlu Tepe in the 
Scamander valley. Strabo himself is not consistent since in 
another place 1 he locates Palaescepsis 60 stades above Scepsis , 
above Kebren (and therefore in the Scamander valley), and about 
the highest point of Ida. Both sites however are said to be 
near Polichna. For the history and full discussion of Scepsis 
we may refer to Judeich’s article in Kiepert’s Festschrift , which 
seems quite conclusive in favour of Kurshunlu Tepe. 

(3) Karesus on or near a river of the same name which we 

1 p. 606 Be i] fxhv UaXaio-K'n^is Mw Keppijvos icar b to fierecopdrarov ryjs ,f I 5 rjs 
iyyvs JXo\Lxf , V s ’ t '^ crr€ P OJ/ Kanor^pco eradlots i^Kovrct, els ttjp pvp p.€T(aKl<rd 7 )(xav. 
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can with some show of probability identify with the western 
tributary of the Aesepus, though Demetrius" ideas of its source 
are vague. The village names Upper and Lower Karasu (for 
which no physical explanation is apparent) near the junction 
of the streams are suggestive as, in connection with Eustathius" 
note 1 , is that of Kiresun further south. 

The territory of Karesus extended to the borders of Zeleia 
and included a good deal of the hill-country west of the 
Aesepus : the town was ruined in Strabo"s day 2 . 

(b) In the same district on the left bank of the Aesepus 
between Polichna and Palaescepsis are mentioned : 

(4) Nea Come. 

(5) Argyria. 

Our only fixed point in this district is Argiza which may 
possibly be identical with Argyria 3 : it is located by epigraphical 
evidence at Balia Bazarkeui 4 , where Wiegand 5 found remains of 
a Doric temple, probably of Asklepios. 

The Fair Pine mentioned by Demetrius in this neighbour- 
hood — twenty miles north of Adramyttium, at the head-waters, 
that is, of the Scamander and Aesepus — was evidently an 
important natural landmark of the watershed from which roads 
radiated down the valleys 6 . 

Of the corresponding district on the upper valley of the 
Kara-dere we are equally ill-informed by ancient writers, and 
monuments are scanty. 

The Byzantine bishopric of rd II akaia has been identified 
upper Tarsms on the strength of the name with the mining town 
valley ‘ and Kaimakamlik of Balia, on the Deirmendere, 

a western affluent of the Kara-ddrd. The place is devoid of 


1 ad II. 890. ...Kc ipycrop os ififiaXketp ds rbv AXevjirov vcrrepou lltdos 4 k\ -/}&?}, ard 
rov Kap'fjcrov Torapiod k<x\ x w pd tls Ka pyjo-yjpi) \ 4 yerat rjv 6 ibnoruTp,bs Kepacryp'/jp 

(pa mu, 

2 Str. 602, 603 ; cf. Plin. N,P, v. 30 intercid.it Karene. 

3 Cf. Argissa in Thessaly, later called Argoura (Str. 470, Steph. Byz, s.v.), but 
Kiepert places Argyria at Karaidin Maden. 

4 Bert. Sitzb , 1894, p* 904. CIL . ill. 7084. Argesis in Tab, Petit, See also 

Hierocles and Notitiae. 

5 p. 273. 

6 Cf. the lines of projected roads in Cuinet’s map of Bigha Sanjak, 
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archaeological (as to a large extent, thanks to the mines, of 
scenic) attractions and is unhealthy and uninteresting. The 
lead-mines were worked in ancient times 1 , and are still in a 
flourishing state : a certain amount of silver is obtained, in spite 
of Strabo’s scepticism as to the mines of Ida 2 : the operatives 
are for the most part Greek islanders, and the metal is sent 
down to Akchai for shipment 3 . 

We knew nothing of the ancient town save the name 
Ergasteria 4 till an inscription 5 revealed the existence of a §7^0? 
teal ftovXr) II ep t^p af €6>9, and its history is still a sealed 

book. A local Zeus Kpa^yfr^vd^ is the only trace of its religion. 

Three miles below the town on a long and lofty spur of rock 
at the junction of the Kara-d6re and Deirmendere stand the 
imposing ruins of a once impregnable Byzantine castle, over- 
looking a small and ruinous Roman bridge across the larger 
stream. The castle rock is almost severed from the adjoining 
hills, and on the Kara-d6r6 side drops almost sheer, so that little 
fortification is there necessary. The Balia side is also steep, but 
is defended by a massive wall and towers of roughly squared 
blocks, supported by a projecting breastwork on a lower level. 
Dr Wiegand detected Hellenic work in the lower courses. 

Somewhere in this hill-district, probably, stood Antigonia 

Antigonia " a f° rtress °f the Cyzicene fifty stades distant from 
the western sea 7 /’ Our only authority for it is 
Stephanus, whose mention of the “western sea” and the Cyzicene 
is inconsistent with the distance of 50 stades. The “western 
sea” is defined by Strabo 8 as the Aegean and the outer Helles- 
pont, but Cyzicene territory never, so far as we know, extended 
to within this distance of it. Radet, keeping the distance, places 
Antigonia at Debleki, but mere figures are always likely to be 
carelessly transcribed by a person ignorant of the locality. 

1 Munro 169. 2 p. 603. 

3 Mordtmann {Ausland, 1851, p. 851) gives some interesting particulars of the 
primitive conditions of mining at Balia fifty years ago. 

4 Galen de Medic . Simp/. IX. 127; cf. Iiierocles. 

5 A.-E* Mitth. xviii. 228 etc. = Jnscr. ill. 18. e Inscr. IV. 8, 9. 

7 Steph. Byz. s.v. 'Avrvyovda. 

8 P* 583 ^ ^ ccrirepla 6 &\a<rcra 6 re 'EXX^<r7rovr6s iffriv 6 ml to A iyaiov 
7r£Aa 70s. 



CHAPTER XII. 


POEMANENUM. 

FOR the topography of the Cyzicus district, the site of 
Poemanenum is a most important point, on which 

Poemanenum. x 

no clinching evidence is as yet forthcoming. It is 
important firstly for the elucidation of the Roman road system 
in Asia, and secondly for the geography of the Frankish and 
Turkish wars. 

The name, which is very variously spelt 1 , is obviously an 
ethnic 2 , and like so many in this district has affinities in North 
Greece 3 . The simplest and most obvious derivation is from 
iroLfjLTjv though in imperial times an eponymous hero Poemes 4 
was as usual invented, whose art type follows that of Cyzicus. 

We have practically no records of the earlier history of the 
place* 5 . There are autonomous coins bearing the types of Zeus 
and a thunderbolt, while a small imperial coinage testifies to the 
worship of Asklepios, which is mentioned by Aristides 6 : we 
may perhaps assume from the general character of local religious 
monuments that the Zeus was of the #609 vyjrccrro^ type, often 
connected with the healing art and naturally identified later 
with the more human Asklepios 7 . 

We may imagine the place, then, as the /ccd^ottoX^ of an 

1 XI otju,av7)v6s (xwpoy?) Aristides, Hierocles. Phemenio Tab. Peut., Pomenion 
Rav. Anon. Notitiae have Hol/xcu/7]vov 7 Tioinaviov, Uoifiamios, TLoifxavr)v6s. 

2 Plin. N.H. v. 32, Poemaneni. 

3 Stephanus mentions a mountain Poemenium and a tribe Poemenii in Macedonia. 

4 Zeitschr. fur Nu?n. in. 123. 

5 Radet, however (p. 10), with Raoul Rochette (iV. 214) considers it a Hellenistic 
Macedonian colony, relying on the juxtaposition of Poemaneni Macedones in Pliny. 

6 1. 503 (Dindorf). Imperial coins bear also the types of Telesphorus, Eros, and 
Zeus. 

7 The Zeus of Pladrianutherae seems to have undergone a similar development. 

8 — 2 
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essentially village folk, with the “ holy and celebrated ” temple of 
Asklepios as its centre-point, enjoying a nominal autonomy 
under the suzerainty of Cyzicus. 

Stephanus Byzantius, some centuries later, speaks of Poema- 
nenum as (i) tto?u? rjTOL cfrpovpcov , (2) ean Se fcal % coptov tt)< ; 
Kv&kov. Since no site proposed hitherto has succeeded in 
satisfying the conditions, of both the Roman road-post and the 
Byzantine fortress, it seems preferable to take these descriptions 
as referring to separate places within the territory of the 
Poemaneni — we know that this was extensive from a boundary- 
stone 1 which shews that they were neighbours of the Mileto- 
politans. 

We should, therefore, look for two sites, one strategic and 
the other religious in character 2 . The fortress is the Poema- 
nenum mentioned so frequently in the Byzantine histories — 
while the village temple, once sacred to Asklepios, became a 
church of S. Michael 3 (who has certain affinities with the 
Pergamene god 4 ), and the seat of a Byzantine bishopric of 
which we have record as late as 1380 3 . 

Hamilton 6 was the first to identify the ruins at Eski Manyas, 
The castle. miles north of the lake, with Poemanenum. 

Eskx Manyas. His ar g umen t rests mainly on the similarity of 
name — a form Uoijmvlov occurs in several episcopal lists 7 — 
and his attribution seems to me correct so far as concerns the 
fortress : it is followed by Dorigny 8 , by Kiepert in his Westliche 
Kleinasien , and lately by Dr Wiegand. Ramsay accepts the 
identification, but on account of the road difficulties, which 
concern the village, doubts the correctness of the position of 
Manyas on the map. 

The castle of Eski Manyas occupies an immensely strong 

1 Inscr. Vi. 7. 

2 Ramsay quotes a somewhat similar case from Phrygia, p. 588. 

3 G. Acrop. B. 37, ch. xxii. 

4 h to?s fxbpecri rod XlowavTjvov. The churches of S. Michael at Ulubad, 
Syki and Tepejik, are still slept in by sick and insane people : see also M. Hamilton, 
Incubation , p. 139 ff. for instances of S. Michael’s succession to Asklepios. 

5 Acta Pair. Const . 1. 18 : an abbot of S» Peter’s at Poemanenum is also mentioned 
in Cone. Nic. ir. 

6 11. 105. 

8 Rev. Arch. 1877, 102. 


7 Notit. IX., xiii. and one MS. of vm. 
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position on a steep and lofty spur of the Manyas Dagh, shewing 
a conical front covered with brushwood towards the plain and 
lake. This spur is separated by steep valleys from the sur- 
rounding hills, and joined to them behind only by a low and 
narrow isthmus. Up the westernmost of the two ravines goes 
a horse-path in the direction of Balukiser. Fortifications are 
traceable all the way round the top of the castle hill, enclosing 
an oval space some 300 yards in length, though the side of the 
isthmus (north) is alone defended by considerable ruins of the 
enceinte : even here the approach to the castle from the isthmus 
is steep. This part of the wall is defended by five square towers, 
solidly built, though cracked and tottering through earthquakes. 
Their lower courses are of granite and old marble blocks, in- 
cluding several rows of small columns built in endways : the 
upper . portions are of rubble. The two westernmost towers 
appear to have flanked the only gate. Outside the fortification, 
on the north side of the isthmus, are plentiful remains of a 
settlement, including a mosque, according to Mordtmann built 
by Murad I. 1 , and a turbeh, with three d^des, traditionally erected 
to the memory of the faithful who fell in the last assault on the 
fortress. The modern village, a humble settlement mainly com- 
posed of Circassians, lies beneath the castle on the foot hills 
above the plain. 

Munro says 2 3 * : “the fortress is admirably placed to command 
both the road westwards between the lake and the hills and the 
road southwards up the Macestus valley, and to dominate the 
whole plain between the Kara Su and the Macestus 8 : it must 
have been one of the most important of the ring of strongholds 
with which the Byzantine emperors encircled the great plain... 
the regular mustering ground of their forces and the base of 
their operations in the Turkish wars.” 

This description suits Anna’s <fipovpiov epypivorarov , Ville- 

1 Austand , 1855, 587. Dorigny took it for a Byzantine church; it is an ill-built 
structure about 15 *00 m. long and consisting of four domes arranged as a headless cross ; 
of a second mosque on the isthmus only the minaret remains. 

2 p. 160. 

3 It also blocked the crossing of the hills to the plain of Baluldser, a tempting 

route for the Turkish raiders, if not for a regular army. 
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hardouin's “ moult fort Chastiau vers la Plaine” and the general 
importance of Poemanenum much better than Lentiana , with 
which Munro identifies Manyas. 

Lentiana was never a fortress of capital importance. The 
first notices of it (in Anna Comnena) speak of it 
as a district rather than a town or fort — the Turks 
march ha rSv Aevrtavoov from Cyzicus to Poemanenum 1 and 
ravage the plain mpl rov ? irpoTroSa? too v Aevnav&v teal 
Koroipa/cia? 2 KaAovfievr}^. Villehardouin, whose accounts of 
the earlier campaigns of the Crusaders in Asia is much more 
detailed than Nicetas', does not mention Lentiana at all, so 
Acropolita's recital of the places which fell into the hands of 
the Latins 4 should, therefore, be taken “the Lentiana country 
up to Lopadium,” whether or not it includes the hills of 
Poemanenum as Ramsay's map implies. The character of the 
name suggests a large estate in the district — perhaps “ (praedia) 
Lentiana 5 ,” which may have occupied the eastern part of the 
Manyas plain. 

It is first mentioned as a fortress (jo aorrv roov Aevr tavoov) 
in Acropolita's account of the siege in 1214 6 , and after the 
recapture by Vatatzes it does not appear again. It may well 
have been built during the Frankish occupation or by the 
Byzantines during the truce as a link between Poemanenum 
and Lopadium, for this was evidently its position 7 . 

The only known ruin which coincides with what we know 
of Lentiana is the castle of Top-PIissar 8 , two hours 

Top-Hissar. A 

west of Mihallitch, which guards the ford of the 
Kara-d<£re, and the bridge over its tributary which took the 
road from Cyzicus eastwards. This ruin occupies a small knob 


1 xiv. 5. 

2 Tomaschek, p. 94, conjectures VordoypaiKla, comparing Theoph, 385 Vordo- 
ypoXmi and Const. Porph. de Them . Obseq. t who connects the VptuKoi with the 
Granicus — too far west for the present operations. 

3 Anna Comnena xv. 1. 4 Ch. vii. 

5 The xPovlktj (Sathas Meo\ B i£\. vri.), though following Acropolita 

closely, calls the place consistently OtiaXevTiava. 

6 Ch. xvi. ; cf. (j>potipiov in ch. xlvi. 7 Cf. Acrop. vii. 

8 The “Doulocni” identified by Mannert (vi. iii. 543) with Poemanenum; 
Munro found Byzantine remains there, and late detail is built into the mosque below 
the castle. 
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of rock above the marshes at the junction of the rivers. Inside 
the walls is a cistern lined with cement On the south front 
three towers, the curtain between them, and traces of a breast- 
work in front can be made out. The walls are built of rubble 
faced with small stones badly jointed : the conspicuous eastern 
tower is decorated with friezes of tile arranged in simple 
patterns. The construction resembles that of the castle com- 
manding the Macestus bridge at Tash Kapu. 

I incline to associate this site, “ between two rivers,” with the 
scene of Roger the Catalan’s victory over the Turks 1 , though the 
distance from Cyzicus (two leagues) is inadequate. Pachymeres 2 
speaks of a “ Tower of William ” (an obviously Frankish name) 
as the scene of the battle. To aorrv tS>v A evnavcov is of course 
rather a description than a name. 

If a suitable site can be found for Lentiana, the importance 
of Poemanenum, and the great strength of the fort 

Poemanenum, . 

at Manyas, leave no doubt of the identification of 
Poemanenum and Eski Manyas. The identification harmonises 
with all our Byzantine authorities for Poemanenum, for the 
loose writing of Nicetas, who seems to represent it as on the road 
of the Crusaders from Pegae to Lopadium 3 , is cleared up by 
Villehardouin : the latter tells us that they made their head- 
quarters at Panderma, and that it was an excursion thence 
which resulted in the battle beneath Poemanenum : it is con- 
nected in exactly the same way with Cyzicus in Anna vr. 13 
(where a forlorn hope is sent thence to recapture it) and in 
XIV. 5 (when the Turks retreat from Cyzicus to Poemanenum). 

* So much for the fortress. I am, as I have hinted, inclined to 
disagree with Dr Wiegand’s estimate of the importance of Eski 
Manyas in classical times : the ruins are all Byzantine and 
Turkish, and the inscriptions may well have been carried. 
Manyas is not, it seems to me, a natural road-centre: its 
direct communication south with Balukiser is a little used horse- 
track, while of the two high roads shewn passing through it, 
in Wiegand’s map 4 , the Pergamon-Cyzicus would more naturally 
pass west of the lake, while the apyala pao-iXt/cr), as the later 

2 Andr , PaL V. 21 = 11. p. 417. 

4 See above, Fig. 12. 


1 Muntaner. 203. 

3 Post captam urban 8. 
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Turkish road-book shews, need never rise so far into the hills. 
I therefore look elsewhere for the village on the Pergamon 
road and the Phemenio of the Peutinger Table 1 . From its 
connection with the road Poemanenum has been placed on 
the Aesepus at Gunen, an inscription 2 from which place has 
been restored with the name of the village. The characteristic 
letters are, however, wanting, and even if the restoration is 
correct it can only prove that the boundaries of the Poemaneni 
extended west to Gunen as they extended east to Miletupolis. 
Aristides again does not identify the “hot springs on the 
Aesepus ” with the village of Poemanenum, which lay on his 
way thither. 

Now it has long been remarked that the plain of Manyas is 
full of inscriptions, and the walls of Manyas castle especially 
have been a happy hunting ground of the epigraphist. These 
inscriptions and the other worked blocks in the castle walls are 
assigned to Cyzicus, to which theory the important character 
of one inscription at least 3 gives colour : but the cross-country 
transport from Cyzicus involves labour and expense 4 , and the 
river route is very circuitous ; whereas the rough building 
of the castle walls gives the idea of a haphazard erection 
rather than of one where no trouble or expense was spared. 
I believe that the inscriptions from the plain come from 
village communities, and especially from the village of the 
Poemaneni possessing the temple of Asklepios, which may 
have been a shrine .of political importance ; another inscription 
from Manyas commemorates the family of the Asclepiadae 5 , 

1 We need not, perhaps, insist on the road having actually passed through it, only 
near enough for the village to have given its name to the stage. Such was evidently 
the case with the coast road which left Parium on the left hand (veterem Troiam 
linquentes a laeva. Anon. Canis. 517)1 and must surely have passed south of Delikli 
Bair, never less than three miles from Cyzicus: nor can the Cius-Pergamon road have 
entered Apollonia ad Rhyndacum. Yet all these are stages in the road-book. 

3 Inscr. v. 58. 

3 I. 19. 

4 I have, however, found isolated stones at Panderma said to have come from 
Eski Manyas. 

5 Inscr. I. to. Cf. also III. 28. Rev. Arch. 34. 102 (4). Perhaps a local centre 
of the Commune Asiae in republican times, when Cyzicus, the natural centre, was 
still a free city. The Asiatic games called Soteria and Muciea might appropriately 
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and a member of it, who lived in the first century B.C., is called 
ohcicTT 779; there is mention also of a temple of Asklepios and 
Apollo. Asklepios worship could not but have been established 
at Cyzicus itself in the period of Pergamene influence : but it 
may well have been introduced to the village community living 
round the temple of the v^iaro^ (whose place Asklepios 
took) and Apollo in the first century b.C. If this Manyas 
inscription is indeed from the Poemanenum shrine that shrine 
cannot be far off the castle. 

The chroniclers of Frederick Barbarossa's expedition 1 throw 
a fresh light on the relative position of the fortress and the 
village. The army, setting out from Lampsacus by Pegae to 
the great road about Susurlu, marched from Pegae in two days 
to the great river Anelonica (Aesepus) and so passing a “ palus 
undique stagnans” to their camp 2 “ inter oppidum Ypomenon et 
civitatem Archangelon,” evidently the castle of Poemanenum 
(Manyas) and the town of S. Michael's Church; the writer 
probably saw both from the camp, and on this assumption 
I would even hazard the suggestion that the camp was pitched 
on the low hill of Yeni Manyas which commands both the 
Kara-dere valley and the fortress of Eski Manyas. That the 
Crusaders kept to the plains is proved by the “via vallosa et 
lutosa” of Ansbert and the mention of the lake. They followed 
the reverse of the route followed by Chishull, who passed through 
Manyas and Hammamli on his way to Sari Keui. The village 
is then to be sought west of Manyas and near the lake, probably 
on the Kara-d<£n£. Ramsay, quite apart from this evidence, has 
placed Poemanenum on the same river, while Munro 3 working 
from the journeys of Aristides opines that if the latter was 
on his way to Gunen, Poemanenum would fall about five miles 

be celebrated at a shrine of the Saviour Asklepios, and Aristides refers to the 
Poemanene god by this title. 

1 Ansbert (ed. Dobrowsky). Tageno (P'reher, Serif tores Rer . Germ.), Anon. 
Canisii (Thesattrus ill. 527, ed. 1728, Antwerp). 

2 Ansbert has: “inter civitatem Archangelon et castrum quoddam.” The name 
Archangelos occurs again in Ducas 104, in the Karros Mawfytepos, and, with Angelo- 
chori, Angelocome, is evidence of the popularity of Michael in Asia. Of. Ramsay’s 
notes on his Phrygian inscriptions 404, 427, 678. 

8 P. 168. 
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north-west of Ilidja and again on the Kara-d^re. Cramer 1 quite 
independently placed Poemanenum at Hammamli by Manyas, 
and Nicodemus of Cyzicus 2 placed Miletupolis near the same 
spot on account of the ruins and numerous inscriptions and 
coins found there and at Hadji Pavon or Pagon near by 3 . Some 
such position harmonises well with what we know of the road 
system. 

The village of Alexa, on the left bank of the lower Karadere 
about an hour below Suleimanly, still seems to me the most 
likely site : Alexa is one of many settlements which have been 
attracted by the rich grasslands of the broad valley, here sepa- 
rated from the plain and lake of Manyas only by the low ridge 
on which Hadji Pagon stands. Overlooking the valley just west 
of the village is a hill crowned by a grove of small but well- 
grown oaks, a peculiarity shared by none of the surrounding 
hills : though the valley at this point is said to be full of ancient 
remains right down to and even beyond the river, this particular 
hill is considered the best place for stones, and rubble founda- 
tions are visible in a clearing among the trees. Such a site, 
facing due south, and enjoying, as I was told, immunity from 
the fevers of the lake plain, is perfectly suitable for a temple of 
Asklepios, whatever truth there may be in the villagers’ story 
of an ancient hammam discovered on the slope of the hill : the 
grove of oaks, again, may well be referred to the ancient Zeus 
who appears on the autonomous coinage, while the inscriptions 
of the river-god Enbeilus 4 perhaps point to a still earlier period 
of religious thought. 

The comparative paucity of inscribed stones — worked marble 
blocks are common in the village and at the neighbouring 
Tchaoush-keui — is accounted for by the newness of the settle- 
ment and earlier plundering of the site by the villagers of the 
plain, possibly also by the builders of the castle. The assembly 
of the god may survive in the horsefair held in the valley five 
days before the great fair of Manyas. 


1 Asia Minor , i» 37. 

2 Upo\ey6tieva wepl rrjs ^irapx^s ttjs K v^Lkov, 1876, cf. also Inscr. IV. 67. 

3 Hadji Bunar on Kiepert’s map. 

4 Inscr. IV. 78. 
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I may here mention that just above the modern ferry are 
said to be the remains of an ancient bridge : the river being 
high at the time of my visits, the piers were not visible and 
I was only shewn very questionable remains of the northern 
abutment. The ancient main road probably crossed above the 
village to take advantage of the low way across the hills by 
Chakyrja and Hadji Pagon — the course of the modern route to 
Balia. 

The coins shewn me in the village included several imperial 
coins of Cyzicus and a much worn autonomous brass of Poema- 
nenum itself, which, though no evidence alone, is of some rarity 
and serves to confirm my theory as to the site. 

•Later than the twelfth century prudence may have dictated 
a removal of the settlement and perhaps the bishopric to the 
shadow of the castle (as in the case of Miletupolis and Hadrianu- 
therae), where the ruined mosque now stands. The town of 
Manyas, mentioned among the towns of Karassi taken by 
Orkhan, evidently refers to the hill settlement, whose decay has 
only recently transferred the seat of local government once 
more to the plains (Yeni Manyas). Dorigny records that 
within living memory there were 800 houses at Eski Manyas. 
The great horsefair held at Manyas in the early part of June 1 
has now at any rate no religious character, but, like that at 
Sari-keui, keeps to the place consecrated by tradition; and in 
each case this place is near the site of a famous ancient shrine. 

3 Called Kiishtt Panair from a root meaning to run , commemorating the horse- 
races which used to be held in connection with the fair, not (as Cuinet) from 
gush = bird. 
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Haying settled so far as possible the sites of the towns, we 
will attempt to apply to them the Roman road system, taking 
as our text the Peutinger Table, which represents the reformed 
routes of Constantine and his successors, and making such 
digressions as are necessary to illustrate the conditions of 
travelling before and after this epoch. We may postulate at 
the outset that unless valid reasons are forthcoming to the 
contrary the direction of modern “araba roads” is regarded 
as the best evidence of that of the ancient highways 1 . The 
figures of the Table are so corrupt throughout that they can 
hardly be admitted as evidence. 

The high road between Lampsacus and Cius is thus laid 
i. The coast down by the Table: Parium, 22 — Priapus, 15 — 

Road * Granicus, 27 — Cyzicus, 48 — [Lamasco], 23 — 
Prousias, 20 — Cius, 25. 

With this we may compare (1) the “mansiones” on the 
route of Theodore of Studium in 796 s — rd Kadapa , A^/ 3 tava, 
A ev/cai, ^vpcuov, rj II avXa, Aovirdhiov {sic), T/Xi?, ’A X/cepl^a, 
*Avayeypcipp,€voi, Uep 7 r€pi,va, to Tlapiov , f/ Op#o9, A djA^aKos, 
’'Aft vSo9 — and (2) Hadji Khalfa's itinerary 3 between Brusa and 
the Dardanelles, which runs : 

Beylik (plain) 3 hrs, Karagatch Baglari 6, Ulubad bridge 2 \, 
Saribey (province of Kermasti) 4, Salder [Salyr] near Belgik 
[Boljak, Hamilton’s Beuljas], province of Manyas, river [Aesepus] 

1 The modem post-roads are (1) Pandemia— Balukiser ; (2) {a) Panderma and 
(<$) Erdek, Aidinjik, Mihallitch, Brusa, with a branch from opposite Aboulliond to 
Triglia and Mudania; (3) Mihallitch, Kermasti Susurlu (the last section nearly 
finished) ; (4) Karabogha— Bighashehr ; (5) (in construction) Baluldser—Soma. 

2 Letters, 1. 3. s n. 530. 
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Korpe (Agatch) 1 and wooden bridge near Vedjan [Yurtan?], 
province of Kunan [Gunen] 4^, Geserkukergenlik [cf. Yazili 
Gulgen Dagh at the head of the pass in Kiepert’s map] 6-J-, 
Dimetoka 6J, Couroudere 4^, Goregi [Guredje] by the sea 6, 
Tchardak, Bergas 4, Sultaniyeh [Dardanelles] 5. 

In the century between the first crossing of the Turks into 
Europe and their establishment at Constantinople, this road was 
especially important, as connecting Brusa with Adrianople 2 . To 
this period belongs the khan at Chardak opposite Gallipoli, 
which, according to Turner 3 , strongly resembles that at Ulubad. 

In the first section it will be noted that Theodore's route 
only reaches the sea at Parium, omitting Priapus : the Crusaders 
under Barbarossa who crossed at Gallipoli and, abandoning 
their vehicles, marched in three days through “wooded and 
mountainous country” to the plain of the Granicus, passed 
inside of Parium 4 also, while the Turkish route does not strike 
the coast before Giirelje: so that the Table is the only evidence 
of the inclusion of Priapus on the main road, and that evidence 
is somewhat impugned by (1) the site of Didymateiche (which 
is earlier evidence for an important crossing of the river near 
this point) and by (2) the only relic of this section of the Roman 
road — the bridge of Ak-Kupru near Bigha. 

Chishull 5 contents himself with a bare mention of this bridge 
Ak Kupru (which he crossed on his way from Smyrna to 
Adrianople), attributing the building to Mohammed 
IV.; “here,” he continues, “are to be observed the marks of a 

1 I have transferred “agatch” from the preceding ]ine: the French translation of 
Hadji Khalfa (p. 736) has it in both places. 

2 Cf. the routes of Barbarossa, Schiltberger (p. 6) and Cyriac (Colucci lxxxiv.) 
to Brusa, and Chishull’s from Smyrna. The importance of Gallipoli (and conse- 
quently of the ferry between it and Chardak) is dwelt on by Clavijo, p. 28. The 
ferry is noticed by Zosimus (1419—21, in Itin. Russes ) ? p. 207 ; Belon, 11. ii. ; De Lan- 
noy, p. 1 19; Sandys, 26; Tournefort, 1. 463, and Pococke, II. in. 

3 ill. 212, cf. Castellan, 1. 276; Walpole, 91; Chishull, 59. 

4 “Ad laevam nostram Troiam relinquentes,” Ansbert. “Veterem Troiam lin- 

quentes a laeva,” Anon Cams. No milestones are known from the section Lamp- 
sacus — Granicus, and Alexander’s route from Abydos ( Anab . I. 2. 6) by Percote 
(Bergaz), Lampsacus?, Colonae, (Arabadurah? Judeich) and Plermaeum (Gasmelyde- 
ressi? Judeich) does not help us until the two latter points are definitely fixed. 
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Royal way denoted by two equal and regular barrows on each 
side, by which lies the Grand Signior’s road to the wars.” 

The best description of the bridge, which has been steadily 
disappearing, is Turner’s 1 , who calls it “a very magnificent 
Roman bridge built with brick and small stones and cased 
with large squares of fine marble. It consisted of eight arches, 
four large ones over the river, and four small ones, two at each 
end, at the extremities on land : the largest arch was of eighteen 
paces’ span and eight in width : it was irregular, for it was one 
of four with none large enough to correspond with it. The 
pressure on the bridge was lightened by small arches built 
immediately under the pavement” 

Tchihatcheff in 1847 noted “restes d’un tres-beau pont 
antique... a l’endroit oil la route conduit de Guendje a Dimotica: 
ce pont repose sur trois arcs et il sest ecroul6 a sa moitie 2 .” 

Janke speaks of the bridge in the following terms: “Am 
linken Ufer stehen noch mehrere Bogen mit runden Gewolben 
aus Ziegel, wahrend die Pfeiler auf schon behauenen, 1 m. langen, 
\ m. hohen, Steinen ruhen. Oben ist die Strassenanlage einge- 
stiirzt. Auf dem rechten Ufer steht noch ein Pfeilerrest dessen 
Unterbauten besonders regelmassig scheinen.” 

The most noteworthy relic of the bridge in 1906 (when I 
passed it) was a small arch of the western abutment with the 
adjoining pier. The span of the arch was 270 m., and the width 
of the roadway, which was traceable by its bounding walls for 
some yards, 7*40. The outer voussoirs of the arch with the 
whole face of the bridge had been stripped off, revealing a vault 
of brick. A few of the lower courses inside the arch were of 
stone, but the upper part of the bridge so far as it existed was 
of very rough rubble with tile carelessly used. This may have 
led Kiepert to consider the bridge Turkish — he like Chishull 
ascribes it, presumably on local tradition, to Mohammed IV. 
(1648 — 1687) — and it may well be that it was extensively re- 
paired in Turkish times on account of the importance of the 
road. But Turner’s description of the remains in his day seems 

1 p. 206: the bridge is mentioned also by Texier ( Univers hi. 155) and as y<-<j>vpa 
r&v rplm dif/ldcjp in the’A^aroXt/c'V Ava8 e&prjcr is (1885), No. 1x2. 

2 Ask Mineure , I. 2x2. 
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to be good evidence that we have here a bridge of the same 
period as those at Sultan-Chair and on the Aesepus. 

The valleys of the Granicus and its tributaries are the 
natural outlets of the thickly populated hill country on this 
side of the watershed, and the natural roads to the passes. 
One of these — connecting the Kale Peuke at the head of the 
Scamander with the plain — is mentioned by Strabo 1 , and the 
modern routes to Adramyt — via Avunia and Tchanbazar re- 
spectively — shew their general direction. Theodore’s dvaye - 
rjpafAfjbevoL (sc. gtvXol ?) may refer to some sign-post marking 
the distances to various points on the routes which drew 
together in the plain. 

From here eastwards to the bridge at Lopadium the road is 
double, the northern branch passing by Cyzicus, the southern 
behind the lake. Already in Hellenistic times we have record 
of the northern as 0S09 fiaarCXucfj Klorrjirov and of the 

southern as 0S09 fiacnAiKr) r) dpyaict — probably the old Persian 
road to Dascylium 2 . 

The official route in the Table is the northern, while the 
southern is given by Hadji Khalfa in whose time Sultanyeh 
(Dardanelles) was the objective and Cyzicus no longer of 
importance. 

(a) The northern route probably followed the coast through- 
out as far as Cyzicus : its modern substitute — the araba-road 
between Bigha and Panderma — does so up to Musatcha, where 
it climbs by easy gradients to the level of the plain, and crossing 
the head of the Sazli-dere, forks shortly after to Aidinjik and 
Panderma, The only known ancient milestones are those found 
at Aidinjik and behind Tchaoush Keui, rather implying that the 
Roman road adhered to the coast and, picking up the line of 
the modern road below Aidinjik, passed over the western mole 
into the city. 

The only fixed point on the Roman road is the crossing of 
Guvertchm the Aesepus about 3^ miles above the mouth. Here 

Kupru. are still to be seen considerable remains of the 

Roman bridge (Guvertchin Kupru) which carried this road 
across the river. Its direction is about E.S.E. by E. and though 

* p. 603. 2 Ath . Mitth , 1904, 278 f. 



Fig. 14. Aesepus Bridge. Sketch Elevation. 


The main stream is spanned by four arches solidly built of 
rubble faced with granite ashlar and vaulted with the same 
material. The westernmost, which was the only one accessible 
at the time of my visit, has a span of 12*20 metres, the height of 
the pier (footing-course to roadway) being about 8*00 m. The 
roadway was borne on four slab-roofed vaults parallel to the 
direction of the bridge. The third pier from the west bank has 
fallen. The piers are planned with sharp triangular cut-waters 
against the stream, while on the lower side they are furnished 



Fig. 15. Aesepus Bridge. View from North. 

with blunt buttresses of hexagonal plan presenting a flat face 
outwards. 

The stream at this point passes close under the west bank, so 
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that the western abutment is short. It is pierced by a small 
arch and half-arch with tile vaults, the outer voussoirs being 
alternately stones and groups of tiles ; this is the construction 
used throughout in the less massive bridge at Sultan-Chair. 

The eastern abutment is much longer than the western, and 
is well preserved (though much overgrown) right up to the main 
stream, a distance of 58 metres. The westernmost pier (4) is of 
a different type to the others, having a low, squat cut-water with 
sloping profile ; both this and the next westernmost are relieved 
by vaults running across the bridge : these vaults are completely 
masked on the stream side, but on the down side are made 
conspicuous by the alternate tile and stone voussoirs we have 
before alluded to. The arch between (span 12*20) is treated 
in the same manner, and this construction is continued in the 
culvert arches, gradually decreasing in size, which support the 
extremity of the abutment. One of these is completely over- 
grown and is conjecturally indicated on the key-sketch. 



Fig. 16. Aesepus Bridge. Detail of Piers. 


The roadway is built of large stones, only occasionally 
squared, and is about 5*60 metres wide: at the end of the 
eastern abutment are remains of an exedra in brick (paralleled 
at the Sangarius bridge near Sophon 1 ) round which the road 
1 Texier, Asie Mineure , pi. IV. 

H. 
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forks. An upright cylindrical stone o*8o m. high and 0-40 m. 
in diameter stands beside it and may have been intended to 
record repairs. 

The road from between the bridge and Cyzicus is still to 
some extent the original Roman way. It is paved with small 
round stones to a depth of 5 or 6 inches, well pounded or rolled 
together in earth. The road commands magnificent views of 
the Aesepus embouchure and the peninsula of Cyzicus ; it 
was till quite lately the usual route between Panderma and 
Bighashehr: a lower route fording the Aesepus at its mouth 
and striking inland at Musatcha is now preferred. 

Two hours east of the bridge, behind Tchaoush-keui, are 
remains of an old Turkish khan 1 near which in a cemetery stands 
the 13th milestone from Cyzicus. 

From Cyzicus the road struck inland, avoiding the hill 
country of the Karadagh (which leaves no room for a road 
between it and the sea), so that the bracketed (Lamasco), 
obviously interpolated from the heading, should probably be 
supplied by Lopadium. 

This section (Cyzicus — Lopadium) allows of some choice of 
route, as the plain country is easy : the present post-road makes 
for the gap by Debleki and in general avoids villages ; the old 
Turkish highway, and probably the Byzantine before it, passed 
through Akchebunar and over a low hill to the northern 
tributary of the Kara Su, which it crossed just before the 
junction of the streams by the bridge beneath the fort of 
Top-Hissar 2 ; thence to Ulubad, probably crossing the Macestus 
at Tchamandra 3 (the Mandrae of Hierocles?) where Perrot found 
the 25th milestone, and whence a road still runs to Top Hissar. 

The southern branch of the loop crosses difficult mountain 

1 It seems to date from the xv.-xvi. cent.: the walls are ashlar faced and about 
room, thick : they stand to a height of about 3*00111. and seem to have enclosed a 
rectangular space about 20 x 10 m. divided by arcades in the long side walls into 
6 compartments: every other pier supported a transverse arch which took the 
vaulting. 

2 Cf. Gerlach, 256, and Texier, Univ . Pitt. XII., ill. 163: the latter remarks 
traces of the old causeway, 

s A possible ancient crossing near Beykeui (perhaps that of the southern road) 
may he suggested: a causeway built with exceedingly hard cement and leading to 
the river was found there some years ago. 
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country between the Granicus and Aesepus (which it passed 
near Sarikeui), as is evidenced by the difference of a single hour 
in the standard times between Bigha-Gunen (12) and Bigha- 
Panderma (13) 1 . 

This was presumably the route followed by Alexander and 
Barbarossa 2 , both making for the southern roads probably by 
way of the Macestus valley (see p. 12 1). 

From the Aesepus the Turkish road passed south of the 
Manyas lake, crossed the Macestus some six miles south of 
Mihallitch and rejoined the northern branch of the loop at 
Lopadium. 

Beyond Ulubad a straight road over first plain, then fertile 
rolling country, leads to Brusa. Karagatch and Apollon ia are 
left on the right, and nearly opposite the latter a new road 
branches to Mudania, reaching the sea at Triglia. Of the khan 
on this road, and near Ulubad, we have spoken above 3 . 

The Macestus valley road, connecting Cius (and Cyzicus) 
11. Macestus with (1) Pergamon and (2) Thyatira and Smyrna, 
valley Road. j s down by the Table as follows : Apollonia, 
Miletupolis (20), Hadrianutherae (33), Pergamon (8). The 
general line of this road is that marked out by Nature for 
the intercommunication of the northern and western ports of 
Asia Minor: it has varied comparatively slightly from age to 
age in accordance with the changes in market centres and 
especially of shipping ports. 

In ancient times, as in modern, the branches serving the lake 
plains joined where the valley narrows : the road 
from Cius was identical with the coast-road as far 
as the bridge at Lopadium, where it turned south over the low 
hills by Melde to cross the river at Tashkapu above Susurlu. 

Ruins of the bridge, guarded by a small castle of mediaeval 
Sultan-Chair date, on the cliff of the western bank, still remain, 
bridge. though in a very dilapidated state. Earthquakes 

are probably in part responsible, while subsequent blasting 

1 The route preferred for wheeled traffic between Bigha and Gunen keeps to the 
coast up to the Aesepus and then ascends the valley. 

2 Probably also by Theodore as he makes no mention of a stop at Cyzicus. 

8 p. 84. 
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operations, with a view to the canalization of the river for 
the transport of boracite 1 , have removed the centre portions 
almost completely. The bridge was a substantial structure of 
fifteen arches, built of rubble faced with granite blocks ; and 
measuring with abutments about 300 metres : the piers are 
provided with long cut-waters on the stream side, and lightened 
by transverse vaults immediately below the footway. The 
vaults are of brick from about a foot above the spring, the outer 
voussoirs above this point being of alternate tile and stone : the 
spandrels are relieved by smaller transverse vaults with voussoirs 
of stone and tile alternately, giving a very decorative effect 2 . 

The Cyzicus section, which must in Greek times have been 
far the most important, is represented by a small 
Guzel Kupru. bridge of two arches (called Guzel Kupru 3 ) just 

south of Debleki, and some hundred yards west of the present 
chaussie. This bridge lies nearly north and south and measures 
with abutments about 52 metres by 4-30 wide; it is built of 
irregularly shaped stones : the upper portion dates evidently 
from Turkish times, and the arches are slightly pointed. The 
central pier with its cut-waters is faced with rusticated blocks. 
At the north end stands a Roman road-mark, possibly in situ , 
which may have served rather as a record of road repairs than 
as a milestone. 

From here the joint-road again kept slightly west of the 
present, avoiding the pass of Demir Kapu. Remains of it were 
seen above Omerkeui and on the Balukiser side of the pass by 
Munro 4 . 

Arrived in the plain the road forked, (a) to Pergamon, 
inevitably by the pass of Kiresun, and ( b ) to the south to 
Calamus and Thyatira. For the course of this road in mediaeval 
times between Calamus (Gelembe) and the Balukiser plain we 
have only one authority. S. Theodore of Studium on his 
way from Smyrna to Constantinople 5 in 819 performed sundry 

1 Cf. Cninet, iv. 69. 

2 A plan and elevations of the bridge are shewn in Wiegand’s pi. xxiv. (see Fig. 17). 

3 See Wiegand’s fig. 29, p. 296. 4 165, cf. Piickler-Muskau, 396. 

5 See Vita S . Theod. (Migne, Pair. Graec . xcix., {a) p. 208, §211 if., {b) p. 303, 

§ 48 if. 1. 
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miracles among the villages on this part of his route, the follow- 
ing points, in no very distinct order, it is true, being mentioned : 

1. To 7 ro<? tov A dfcicov in the district MtTara : in the neigh- 
bourhood was the hill district .of Hr^poXo^oi. 

2. IlreAeat, a village suffering frequently from the floods of 
the neighbouring river 5 Ovoirvucrris . 

3. In the neighbourhood was a /coop , tj The 

second Life mentions not 5 A xetpaco but Merewpt?, which was 
“beside the high road.” 

1. To 7 ro<? tov Adfacov has been conjecturally identified by 
Tomaschek with the modern Courougueuljuk (“Dry-lake”) on 
the old Smyrna-Constantinople road. M trara (= metata) is 
known from the account of the founding of Hadrianutherae to 
refer to the Royal Chase of Hadrian, 

2. nreAeai may plausibly be connected with the name of 
the modern Eftele in the broad valley of the Hodja-dere (* 0 vo- 
7 rvL/crq$) y while 

3. K do /nr) 'k.%eLpd(t> can hardly be other than the later military 
centre called 5 A %upaou?. Other considerations tempt us to 
identify this with the castle of Hodja Kalesi within three miles 
of Eftele 1 . 

The line thus given varies but slightly from the mediaeval 
and modern route, and the coincidence of so many minute 
points gives some weight to the argument. The road to Soma 
may have turned off at or near the castle, and have taken the 
modern line by Kiresun ; since we find that Achyraus was a 
stage not only on the road to Calamus 2 , but also on that to 
Germe-Soma 3 . 

The crossing routes given by Hadji Khalfa 4 shew an almost 
exact correspondence with the ancient roads. They 

Modern. - n1 

run as follows : 

(1) M ihallitch- Magnesia. Ulubad, Susurlu Chai crossing, 
pass, Mendoura, Kuruguljuk, Bash Gelembe, Belamut Manisa 5 . 

1 See above, p. 93. 

3 Acr. 195 B., Toi/s rod KaXd/xov povpoiis Tap'/jpLeL-ftep koX rrjs ’A xvpaovs eyyvs 

T7]P (TKTJP^P. 

3 Cf. the Catalans 5 march to Gerrae (G. Pachy. 11. 425 B.). 4 p. 531. 

6 Edrisi’s route (p. 312) Lubadhia — Naria — Kalamata (Djelraata) river — is, ac- 
cording to Tomaschek, identical, Naria being for Akira. 
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(2) Brusa-Bergama . Karagatch, Ulubad, Tcheltikli, Balu- 
kiser, Bardakji, Tanhala, Gjaudir (Tchavdyr?), Belugik, Ber- 
gama 1 . 

In Turkish times the great road had two termini, Brusa and 
Mihallitch. The branch from the former took the line of the 
old road (Cius-Hadrianutherae) as far as the bridge of Ulubad : 
the Mihallitch branch was served by the small port on the left 
bank two hours below the town which took the bulk of the 
considerable traffic between Constantinople and Smyrna : the 
crossing of the Macestus just north of Mihallitch was effected 
by a massive early Turkish bridge, replaced already in Ouseley's 
time by one of wood, and now by a ferry : the abutments of 
this bridge and the long causeway of rubble with tile-arched 
culverts which formed its southern approach still remain, and 
parts of the road are roughly paved. 

Outside Mihallitch the two roads joined, and proceeded up 
the left bank of the river, crossing its tributary at Tash-Kapu 
immediately above Adakeui by a stone bridge. This bridge has 
been utilised for the new road now building between Kermasti 
and Susurlu, and much of the causeway has been destroyed for 
material. The bridge consists of one large arch flanked by two 
smaller : the arches are segmental and the voussoirs well cut 
and fitted, the rest being of rubble. 

The main river was crossed by “ a bridge of six arches, or 
rather cheekes of stone, the covering flat and wood 2 /’ three- 
quarters of an hour below the junction of the Hatab-derd and 
Susurlu Chai: the new (1906) bridge occupies the same position 3 . 

At Susurlu came in two secondary routes, from Panderma 
and the Dardanelles respectively. The latter passed through 
Eski Manyas 4 and must have joined the Brusa-Dardanelles 

1 This route was followed by Ibn Batutah (p. 71). An old Turkish road from 
Kutaya through Balat and Balukiser to the Dardanelles is mentioned by Sir Charles 
Wilson (p. 59): it is probably identical with Ibn Khordadbeh’s Kutaya- Abidous 
route (eel. de Goeje, 75) and the road from Kutaya to “Troy” between the south and 
west points seen by Bertrandon de la Brocqui&re on leaving the former city. 

2 Covel, 260: Wheler (p. 225) places it one or two miles from Susurlu. A bridge 
is also mentioned by De Thevenot (172), Tournefort (n. 487) and Egrnont (188). 

s It is part of the new Kermasti-Susurlu post road: another bridge is in course 
of construction immediately above Susurlu. 

4 Chishull’s route, p. 58. Cf. Tournefort, 1. 463, 
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road in the Manyas plain ; the village of Eski Chatal (“ Old 
Fork") perhaps commemorates the point of junction. 

The great road then passed over the high ground just east 
of Omerkeui 1 , and so through the pass of Demir Kapu — a 
noted haunt of highwaymen — down to the plain of Balukiser 2 ; 
the Smyrna route avoided the latter town in favour of the 
village of Mendoura, where it crossed the Hodja-derd. The 
bridge of Mendoura 3 consists of ten plain piers of rubble masonry 
provided with cut-waters against the stream and bridged by a 
rough wooden platform: it measures between abutments about 
80 metres. There are traces of an older bridge cutting in at 
an angle on the left bank. 

From Mendoura the road crossed the plain of Balukiser and 
passed over the hills through Courougueuljuk to Gelembe, 
thence through Magnesia to Smyrna. 

This route has naturally lost all its importance since the 
introduction of steam. Traffic from Balukiser southwards goes 
to Soma, the nearest point on the rail, while on the northern 
side Panderma is the port of shipment, not Mihallitch. Men- 
doura has sunk from a large village of 2600 inhabitants 4 to a 
squalid hamlet, and Mihallitch is only concerned with the 
meagre traffic between Panderma and Brusa. 

In the days of sailing ships the overland route was, if slow, of 
more or less certain duration, and in point of safety the sea was 
no better than the land. There was a regular weekly caravan 
service between Constantinople and Smyrna in the seventeenth 
century 5 , and a score of Frankish pens have described the route 
between then and now. The road was well provided with khans, 

1 See Prokesch and Munro, and the French edition of Hadji Khalfa. The course 
of the new chaussee has deprived Omerkeui of all importance and transferred the 
Mudirate of Firt to Susurlu. 

2 Dr Covel’s account (the most detailed) shews that the old road passed through 
the gorge which the present road skirts at Demir Kapu. Lucas (1724, I. 184) 
remarks of Demir Kapu : “ On avoit eu soin de le fortifier, non seulement d 5 un bon 
Chateau, dont on voit encore les ru'ines ; mais d’enfermer le passage avec une bonne 
porte batie de fort grosses pierres & soutenug d’une voute sous laquelle il falloit 
passer. II paroit que cette vofite, dont il reste encore plus de 40 pieds de long, etoit 
un rempart assure pour fermer Fentree de la Misie.” This presumably refers to the 
castle at Tash-Kapu and the vaulted khan at Demir Kapu. 

8 Prokesch 187, also mentioned in the French edition of Hadji Khalfa. 

4 Prokesch. 5 La Boullaye, p. 60. 
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though none are constructed on the elaborate scale of the Seljuk 
caravanserais of the south. As these buildings are hastening to 
decay some particulars of them are here put on record. 

(1) Between Ulubad and Susurlu; a ein alter, viel besuchter, 
mit guten Brunnen versehener Khan 1 .” 

(2) At Susurlu 2 ; the khan at Susurlu is a rectangular 
building of rough stone about 40 x 15 metres, with a hip roof of 
low pitch supported by king-posts and an elaborate arrangement 
of struts. It is divided by a central row of pillars of timber and 
stone (resting on stone bases) into nine bays, of which the four 
at the northern end are partitioned off by a rough cross wall : 
on either side are narrow aisles slightly raised above the floor 
level, and divided off by rows of rough wooden’ posts. The 
walls are provided with numerous slit windows alternating with 
simply-corbelled chimney-breasts of tile or stone. The entrance 
from the street is in. the middle of the eastern side, and is pre- 
faced by a simple square porch flanked by low benches ; this 
porch is domed, and covered with a hip roof. Above the inner 
door (a low segmental arch with joggled voussoirs) is an Arabic 
inscription mentioning Hafiz Mustafa Effendi and Bagtche Han. 

The smaller and less pretentious khan at Omerkeui is very 
similar in plan but lacks the porch. 

(3) Ruined khan at Demir Kapu 3 ; Covel says of it (folio 
MS. 260 verso): 

“ In the lowest bottom of the valleys just over the spring to 
the left hand stands an old building: it contains 
two pretty big vaults parallell one to the other with 
their wall of partition at right angles with a third, 
all of a bignesse, and doores to pass from one to 
other : the great door of entrance is in the third, 

two chimneys in every vault : they count them — 

as common Khanes, and often they prove so for ichnog. 
theives, or they may have been made for some other designs.” 

1 Prokesch 191. X know of no khan in this situation. 

’ 2 Tournefort 487, Hamilton 109, Texier 157, Cuinet, iv. 267. Egmont speaks of 
u two khans joining each other, one for horses and mules, the other for camels,” as 
does Hamilton, adding that they had ei rich doorways in the Saracenic style.” This 
can hardly be taken of the two divisions of the existing khan, so one has probably 
been destroyed. 

3 Egmont 187, Tournefort 488. 
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This is probably the “ Byzantine ruin ” mentioned by Pro- 
kesch (p. 188). I saw very slight remains of it in 1906 just 
below the guardhouse of Chinarli at the opening of the Demir 
Kapu valley. 

(4) At Mendoura: “a fair capacious Kane where are seven 
rude porphyry pillars thought to be of Trojan original 1 ”; 
again “a large and convenient Kane which is more to be 
noted for its seven large pillars of course porphyry now em- 
ployed to support the roof of this barbarous edifice but might 
possibly once stand in some Fabric of antient Troy from whence 
Mendoura is distant about ten hours.” Wheler 2 is less com- 
plimentary, calling the khan “ no better than a large Barn with 
a Sopha or Bank round the Wall of it within.., and every eight, 
or ten foot distance a little chimney. ..this Khan is held up in 
the middle by Marble Pillars set confusedly on their Corinthian 
capitals of very curious Work 3 / 5 Hadji Khalfa and Covel speak 
of two khans here. The khan at Mendoura has been destroyed 
by earthquakes. I only saw (1904) one or two of the “rude 
pillars” and small remains of the walls. 

(5) At Sguimleskeui (between Courougueuljuk and Men- 
doura) “ een groote Chan in het midden door acht groote ronde 
pilaren ondersteunt ” : Egmont attributes it probably on the 
warrant of an inscription to “Sultan Amurat,” perhaps the 
second of the name (1422 — 1450) 4 . 

(6) At Gelembe Luke speaks of two khans: he describes 
them as (1) “A very strong building of stone with a partition 
wall through the length of it rebated at the ends that you may 
go round it, raised by Sultan Aladine. (2) Another hane of 
meaner Fabrick near the river more frequented by travellers 5 .” 

The scant remains of the second khan are now used as a 
warehouse. The old khan (Kara Khan) stands almost entire 
in the village street. It is entered from the south by an oblong 
porch, ashlar-faced, dome-vaulted, and measuring about 7*50 m. 

1 Chishull, 52. 2 p. 225. 3 Cf. Tournefort, 487. 

4 p. 189. Egmont was travelling with an Orientalist, so that the date may rest 

on something more than a local tradition. 

0 Hadji Khalfa, p. 4S3, also mentions two : the older building is noted by Chishull, 

p. 57, Prokesch, p. 182, Ouseley, p. 53. 
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broad by 4*50 long : the porch communicated with the street by 
a large slightly-pointed arch, and with the main building by a 
low segmental-headed doorway with joggled voztssoirs; this 
is recessed in a larger arch of alternating tile and stone. The 
main hall measures about 26 m. long by I2'50 broad. It is 
built of rubble with squared quoins and a simply moulded 
string-course at the roof level : it had a low gable. The interior 
is divided into two barrel-vaulted aisles by a wall extending 
nearly from end to end in the axis of the building. Into this 
are built four pilasters with elaborately moulded capitals which 
correspond with pilasters in the outer walls : the wall is pierced 
by a doorway in the middle of the central bay. The half bay 
at the S. end is curiously vaulted with a small central dome 
flanked by two oblong quadripartite vaults. 

If Luke read the (now vanished) inscription above the inner 
doorway correctly, it should refer to the Seljuk sultan who died 
1301. 

The course of the road is at present the crowning difficulty 
III. Pergamum of Cyzicene topography : the country is difficult and 
Cyzicus. insufficiently known, and any attempt at a solution 
of the problem must be considered as tentative. There is no 
official modern route for wheeled traffic across the watershed 
of Ida, the chaussee from Adramyt ending at Balia. 

The Table lays down the road as follows: Pergamon, 35 
Argesis, 30 Phemenio, — Cyzicus. 

(1) Argesis is certainly Argiza, the site of which is de- 
finitely fixed by Dr Fabricius’ inscription 1 at Balia Bazar on 
the upper Aesepus. 

(2) Phemenio is evidently Poemanenum, and probably at 
this date the village settlement, which we have identified with 
Alexa, on the left bank of the lower Tarsius. 

(3) Beyond this Galen 2 mentions a mining village on the 
road from Pergamum to Cyzicus (440 stades from the latter) 
called Ergasteria. 

The most important mining town in this district is Balia, 
which is about the right distance from Cyzicus ; its mines were 

1 III. 1 6. Cf. Wiegand, p. 273. 

2 De Medicaments Simplicities , ix. 127. Cf. Hierocles. 
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worked in antiquity 1 . The town lies on the head waters of the 
Tarsius, here quite a small stream and flowing in a compara- 
tively open valley. 

Argiza, however, also corresponds fairly well to the descrip- 
tion, and on the evidence of the Table alone I should certainly 
place Poemanenum at Gunen, since it is obvious that, once at 
Argiza, the road must follow the Aesepus, just as, once arrived 
at Balia, it would naturally keep near the Tarsius valley: this 
latter is indeed the natural direct route from Pergamum to 
Cyzicus by way of the pass at Ivrindi ; and there is some evi- 
dence of its having been adopted. 

Two ancient bridges 2 are marked on Kie'pert’s map, 

(a) below Ivrindi, and 

(b) below Balia. 

There are castles at 

{a) Gumenidj 3 , and 

(1 b ) a few miles below Balia. 

We will assume, then, that an ancient road from Pergamum 
to Cyzicus passed through Balia. At the present time there 
are two chief lines of traffic between Panderma and Balia 4 , 

(1) by Gunen, 

(2) by Ilidja. 

Of these (1) is preferred by most travellers on account of the 
comparative comfort of a first stage by waggon and a night in 
Gunen: the second day’s journey of 12 — 16 hours is made on 
horseback 5 , either 

(a) by Hodja Bunar, or 

(b) by Urchanlar: 

the whole journey (Panderma-Balia) can just be made in one 
long summer day. 

1 Munro, 169. There was a town near called Pericharaxis (A.-H. Mitth. xvm. 
228, etc.). Balia itself perhaps represents the Byzantine bishopric of Palaea (Ramsay, 
Hist. Geog . 438). 

2 There are modem bridges at Hodja Afshar and Ismail bey (Cuinet, 70). 

8 J.H.S. xxt. 234. 

4 It must be remembered that Akchai, not Panderma, is the shipping port of 
Balia. 

5 The road is not impossible for vehicles, but the driver who has traversed it takes 
great credit to himself, his horses, and his conveyance. 
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Route (2) skirts the western shore of lake Manyas, passes 
through Hadji Pagon into the Kara-dere, crossing the river by 
ferry or ford according to season, and leaves the valley at 
Roghazkeui, just before it closes to the gorge: thence by Assar 
Alan, Ilidja, and Kailar to rejoin the valley above the gorge, 
and so beside the river to Balia. This road is throughout pass- 
able for vehicles, the only difficulties being the ascent from the 
valley at Boghazkeui and the descent into it at Kailar. From 
Hadji Pagon to Balia is reckoned twelve hours, while from Hadji 
Pagon to Panderma is said to take but four in fine weather. 

An equally practicable road to Balukiser, much used by 
camels returning from Panderma, branches from the Hadji 
Pagon-Balia road at Assar Alan (three hours from Hadji 
Pagon), passes through Shamly and Dudar Chiftlik and reaches 
Balukiser in twelve hours from Hadji Pagon 1 . 

Evidence of an old route along these lines is to be found in 
the ruinous Byzantine castle at Assar Alan, and the series of 
Turkish stone bridges, resting very probably on earlier founda- 
tions, over the streams of the Manyas plain 2 . The road also 
connects the ancient sites at Alexa, Assar Alan and Ilidja. 

The road on which Argiza stood was probably the route 
from Cyzicus to Adramyttium, by way of the Aesepus valley, 
which road survives in the “ constantly used ” track from Edremit 
through Bazar Keui by way of the lower Aesepus 3 . Even 
waiving the Poemanenum difficulty we are unable to combine 
the remains of the road about Balia with Argiza, the country 
between the two rivers being at this point almost impassable 4 . 
We can only conclude that Argiza was connected with the 
Pergamon road by a branch westward before Balia 5 . 

1 This and the chaussh are the only araba roads between Panderma and Balu- 
kiser: there are horse paths by Eski Manyas and by Euren (Dere Yuruk Keui). 

a Between Kazakkeui and Kulafly. 

3 J'H.S, XXL 234. The course of the ancient road may be marked by the 
mediaeval ruins at Assar and Armudjuk Maden. 

4 /. H.S. xxx. 234. 

5 Professor Ramsay {Hist. Geog. 438) arrives at nearly the same conclusion, 
supposing a confusion of two roads both calculated from Pergamon to Cyzicus, viz. 

(x) Pergamum, Ergasteria, Argiza, Poemanenum, Cyzicus, * 

(2) Pergamum, Adramyttium, Argiza, Poemanenum, Cyzicus, 
i.e., that the roads from Argiza to Cyzicus were identical. 
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The journeys of Aristides may most appropriately be dis- 
. ^ cussed in the section devoted to roads : the starting- 

point of such a discussion is natural!}' the location 
of the orator’s Mysian estates, whence his pilgrimages were 
made. 

The whereabouts of two of these can be determined with 
His estates. some certainty : these are 

(1) His ancestral home, which was 

(a) near the temple of Zeus Olympius (1. 499), and 

(b) since he passed it on his way from the south to sacrifice 
on the top of the hill called Atys (L 537), on the south side of 
this hill. 

(2) An estate called Laneum, also south of the hill of Atys 
(l. 499) and near the temple of Zeus (1. 532). It was distinct 
from (1) since its recent purchase is specially mentioned 

a 532). 

We may well assume that these two estates are the adjacent 
properties on a river mentioned in I. 546 — 7. 

Further, (a) they were close to Hadrianutherae, which lay on 
Aristides’ route south : (b) the road thither was liable to flood 
(1. 458), and probably, therefore, lay across the plain. 

So much for the estates: we now turn to the journeys. 

(1) Aristides’ journey to Cyzicus (55 miles) is made in the 
Route to following stages (1. 537) : 

Cyzicus. 

(a) to a village with hot springs, 35 ; 

(b) to a village “ by the lake ” (of Manyas), 5. 

(c) to Cyzicus, 15. 

The hot springs, therefore, were twenty miles from Cyzicus 
and five from the lake : the only springs known to me satisfying 
these conditions 1 are those just south of the crossing of the 


1 Other hot springs in the district (enumerated by Cuinet, in. 75 6 and iv. 42 If., 
who adds several analyses and temperatures) are 
(a) Granicus valley : 

(1) Buyuk Tepe Keui (remains, see also Iviepert’s map and Inscr. iv. 60). 

(2) Tcliam Bazar Keui (Kiepert). 

(3) Kara Ilidja ; two and a half to three hours from Bighashehr on the 

road to Inova. The bath house is primitive and of recent construc- 
tion: no cold water is laid on and the spring which supplies the 
bath is intolerably hot. It trickles from a tile-vaulted passage in 
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Kara-dere on the Panderma chaussee (near Ilidja Keui), marked 
Hamtnam in Kieperts map 1 . 

I visited these springs in 1904, and found two ruinous old 
Turkish bath-houses a few hundred yards apart and a quarter 
of a mile from the road. They are plain square buildings with 
vaulted porches, constructed of squared stones with tile joints, 
and roofed with brick domes resting on octagonal drums. The 
furthest from the road is still in use, though very dirty : it is 
supplied by springs of very hot water which bubbles up also 
outside near the entrance : near by are remains of rubble 
foundations. 

From the position of this spring it is apparent that Aristides’ 
normal route to Cyzicus lay down the Macestus valley road. 

the ante-chamber; by the stream, on the left bank of which the bath 
stands, are very extensive and massive rubble substructures. The 
bath is said to be much frequented in May, and a rough shanty has 
been constructed for bathers beside the bath house. 

( 3 ) Aesepus valley: 

(1) Gunen (see p. 103, wrongly placed by Cuinet). 

(2) Khydyrlar (J.H.S. xxi. 235)* 

(r) Ivaradere valley : 

(1) Dagh Ilidja, with ancient remains. Cf. Inscr. m. 25. 

(2) Spring at Balia, destroyed by mining operations. 

(d) Macestus valley district : 

(1) Singherli, near Manyas. This spring is mentioned by Texier vaguely 

in Asie Mineure , 164, as S( k la latitude du lac Manyas,” and in 
Unfa. Fiit. as <£ sur la route d’Edrenos (Hadrianutherae?) a Cyzi- 
que,” and is presumably the one mentioned and described above. 

(2) Omerkeui {Munro, 164), with Byzantine remains. 

(3) Between Yildiz and Sultan Chair : ancient remains (cf. Munro, 160). 

(4) Cheikler, near Gebsoun (the tepid spring near Msheyter^ hours west 

of KebsudT). 

(5) Yilanlar, near Yurukova, 20 k. from Balukiser. 

(6) Near Eftele ; the bath-house is an oblong rubble building about a mile 

from the village, roofed with two domes, and having an apse at the 
end opposite the door to accommodate the bathers’ recessed seat. 
At the time of my visit the basin was flooded, as it commonly is 
when the river is high: consequently the water was cold and I 
could not examine the basin for marble. This spring is not men- 
tioned by Cuinet. I visited it in 1906. 

(7) Kiraz, nahii of Avunia (east of Ivrindi on R. Kiepert’s map ?). 

(8) At Hissar near Bigaditch. 

(e) Artaki. On the island of Kyra Panagia. 

1 Mentioned also by Mordtmann (Ausland 1855, 558)* 
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A (liberal) 35 miles south from the Hammam brings us to the 
neighbourhood of Mendoura, which lies 

(1) on a river, 

(2) on the south side of a hill (Yilanly Dagh 1 ) and 

(3) in the plain of Balukiser. 

Evidence points, then, to Mendoura or thereabouts as the 
position of these two properties. 

We have next to deal with the scanty details of three other 

Other 
journeys. 


journeys: 


(2) To “the springs” and back, one day’s journey of 30 
miles (1. 489 — 90). 

(3) From Cyzicus to a villa, evidently a third property, 
50 miles: whence next day to Laneum (I. 538). 

(4) From the temple of Zeus, two days’ journey to the hot 
springs on the Aesepus (presumably at Gunen) by Poemanenum 
(l. 502 — 3). The only stage recorded is (from a point unknown) 
to Poemanenum, a long half day of twenty miles: from Poe- 
manenum (Alexa) to Gunen is only about fifteen miles, and 
easy going, so that the first day’s journey is evidently omitted. 
The natural route from the Balukiser plain to the Kara-d6re is 
by the cross-road passing Shamly and joining the main Perga- 
mum-Cyzicus road at or near Hissar Alan. “ Twenty miles from 
Poemanenum” gives us a spot near Kiepert’s “Dudar Chiftlik” 
as the starting place of Aristides’ second day: this is also fifty 
miles from Cyzicus and fifteen from Ilidja, which is a hot spring 
known and used in antiquity, and apparently dedicated to Zeus 
Soter 2 . 

If, then, we assume that Aristides’ villa was near Dudar 
a third pro- Chiftlik — the fact that there is still a chiftlik on this 
P ert y* site 3 removes all inherent improbability — we shall 

understand his calculating his journey thence to Poemanenum 


1 It is perhaps appropriate to mention here the tomb of Aine Ali {Ath. Mitlh . 
XXIX. 316) as shewing the continued religious associations of the spot. 

2 Inscr. in. 25 ~Ath. Mitth . 1904, 280. But it seems unnecessary to suppose with 
Dr Wiegand that this shrine was identical with Aristides 5 favourite temple of Zeus 
Olympius. The orator’s epigram, dedicated in the precinct of Zeus, was found at 
Balukiser itself, and Zeus Olympius figures on the coins of Hadrianutherae. 

3 It is now ruined, but Mordtmann was entertained there by the local dere-bey. 
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without troubling to mention the first stage between his two 
homes, a distance which he also omits in describing his journey 
from Cyzicus by way of the villa to Laneum (I, 538). This 
villa is described again in I. 499, as “fairly near” the Aesepus 
springs. However risky the argument, we shall by this as- 
sumption obtain a consistent hypothesis for Aristides’ journeys, 
agreeing with what is known of the road-system. 



PART II. 

HISTORY. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

POPULATION. 

The population of the southern shore of the Propontis has 
always been of a mixed character: owing to its natural resources, 
especially suited for an agricultural folk, and its position separated 
from Europe by only a few miles of sea, the country has attracted, 
and attracts to-day, immigrants from many parts of both conti- 
nents ; so that the earliest possessors whose names have come 
down to us, if we except the purely fabulous giants — a creation 
naturally suggested by the fantastic outlines of a volcanic country 
— have the reputation of being settlers from elsewhere. 

Thus the Doliones of the country about Cyzicus were 
Thessalian Pelasgians ; the Mysians, from whom the greater 
part of the country under consideration took its name, were 
reputed of Thracian descent, though they had already in the 
heroic age of the Telephus myth penetrated to the Caicus 
valley : the Phrygians, whose settlements were among those of 
the Mysians, and the Bithynians of the country beyond the 
Rhyndacus, were again Thracians, and the Greeks were com- 
paratively new-comers when they planted their great colonies 
in the eighth century B.c. The Roman dominion, opening up 
the world by its road system, and thus encouraging inter- 
communication and travel, added to the confusion of races 
not only Latin blood, but the mixed stock of its numerous 
slave and freedman class. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus in his account of the themes 


H. 


xo 
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still recognises Mysians, Phrygians and Graeci in this portion 
of the Obsequian, and the crusading writers shew that 
Armenians were already in the Troad, and Italians on the 
coast of the Propontis (noticeably at Pegae) 1 , by the opening 
of the thirteenth century. The rule of Islam has brought still 
more heterogeneous elements together; to-day within a few 
hours of Cyzicus are settled Turks, Greeks, Jews, Armenians, 
Circassians, Rumelians, Macedonian and Bulgarian Christians, 
Cossacks and Tartars; newly settled Yuruks may be found in 
the upland villages, and wholly-nomad Gypsies are always to 
be seen on the roads. 

Of the earliest inhabitants — the Pelasgian Doliones — we 
know little or nothing, save that they were 

Doliones. t1 . .. .. ... 

generally regarded as a lhessalian tribe which 
immigrated under pressure of Aeolian invasion to the Helles- 
pont 2 . One of their settlements was founded by Cyzicus (or 
his father) on the south shore of the then island and took his 
name. Another account seems to have reckoned them among 
the Mysians of the Olympus country 3 . 

The Dolionis or Dolionia is defined by Strabo 4 as extending 
from the Aesepus to the Rhyndacus and the lake of Dascylium, 
beyond which was the country of the Mygdones. Alexander 
Aetolus 5 defines it as “the country about Cyzicus as you go 
to Miletupolis.” Cyzicus was included in it and Stephanus 
mentions a town of Scyrmus in the Dolionid : it was probably 
the Doliones who founded the Pelasgian colonies of Placia, 
Scylace, and Besbicus. We have record also of a tribe called 
Macries 0 who were Pelasgian neighbours of the Doliones 
claiming Euboean origin 7 . Strabo says that the Doliones 
were not to be distinguished from the Mysians, Bithynians and 
Phrygians, and were probably of Thracian descent. All these 
were evidently village folk, and never attained a high degree 
of civilisation. 

1 Cf. Ansbert, p. 80, Nicet. Chon. 795 B. See also Sauli, Della Colonia dei 
Genovesiin Galaia , II. i8r, 188. 

2 Conon. ap. Phot. 139, Bekker. » Alex. Aetolus ap. Str. 566, 68i. 

4 575 * 5 Ap. Str. 681. 

6 Ap. Rh. t. 1024, SchoL; cf. 1. m2, n. 39 6. 7 564. 
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The Mysians 1 again were commonly regarded as northern 
Mysians immigrants and the Mysian Olympus was pointed 

out as their earliest home in Asia. Homer 2 
certainly associates them with the Thracians, while Herodotus 3 
represents the southern Mysians who shared the Carian temple 
as kinsmen of the Lydians and Carians ; which shews at least 
that they early passed into southern Asia Minor and had 
religious ideas in common with the Asiatics. Their language 
was a mixture of Lydian and Phrygian 4 . We are concerned, 
however, only with that portion of their territory which lay 
along the southern shore of the Propontis (from Bithynia to 
the Aesepus) to quote Strabo’s 5 limits, and was practically, 
therefore, co-extensive with the Dolionid. Here, too, they 
were so intermingled with the Phrygians that “ the boundaries 
of the Mysians and Phrygians ” had become a proverb 6 . The 
cause of the confusion was, as Strabo says, that they were still 
in a semi-nomadic state as well, probably, as immigrants of 
various dates. They would probably have no definite territory 
but rather scattered allotments, as the Rumelians and Circassians 
have to-day, in the various districts where the land lay open 
to them. 

The vagueness extends also to the naming of the different 
parts of the country under discussion. Thus Phrygia Epictetus, 
though generally to be referred rather to the Bithynian end of 
the Propontis 7 , is occasionally identified with Lesser (Helles- 
pontine) Phrygia 8 or includes it 0 ; while Hellespontine Phrygia 
may be extended to include the Troad 10 and the Olympene 11 . 

J The authorities for the Mysians in general are collected by Cramer, Geog. 1. 30. 
The race apparently kept its identity in the wilder parts till the second century at 
least, for Aristides mentions them near Hadrianutherae (1. 532, Dind.). Porphyro- 
genitus assigns to them the inland parts, south of Olympus, and the coast plains to the 
Phrygians and Graeci (. De Them . p. 25 B.). 

2 //. xiii. 5. 3 1 . 171. Cf. Plin. v. 41 ? 

4 Steph. Byz. s.v. Mima. Cf. also PIdt. vir. 74, where they are called A v8Qv 

&TT0LK01. 

5 564. 6 Str. 564 ; cf. Photius 345, Bekker. 

7 Str. 534, 567, 576, 625 — in 564 it is said not to touch the seaboard. 

a Str. 543, 563. Ducas curiously calls Karassi &pvyia, i] peyaky) or i) /cdrw, 
13, 72 B. 

9 Str. 57 x. 10 lb. 129 ; cf. Ptol. v, 2. 11 Str. 543. 

IO — 2 
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The co-extensive lesser Mysia 1 (as opposed to the Mysia 
of the Caicus valley) is called indifferently Hellespontine 2 or 
Olympene 3 . 

West of the Aesepus, which is generally reckoned the 
boundary of the Troad, we are in the territory of the old 
Trojan civilisation ; the ivtcrifievov irroXLedpov of Zeleia is the 
first of the walled burgs. Here, too, we are on the outskirts 
of the reputed Aeolian colonization : it was said 4 that Archelaus 
with his followers had prospected first in the Rhyndacus 
country, and Gras about the Granicus, to which he gave its 
name : he then crossed with the greater part of his force to 
Lesbos. There is no tangible evidence to be found of an 
Aeolian settlement in either place : the idea may have been 
suggested by the similarity of certain names, apparently native, 
but peculiar to the Cyzicus district and to the Aeolid 5 6 . 

So much for the ancient inhabitants. Of the modern 
Modem: population the Greeks, generally speaking, occupy 

(1) Greeks. the islands and coast, though small trading com- 

munities are settled in all the considerable towns. 

In contradistinction to these there is a considerable inland 
area about Brusa with a Greek village-population ; this population 
is divided into Turkish- and Greek-speaking villages 0 , the former 
being reputed the oldest The Greek-speaking communities in 
many cases preserve traditions of their immigration from Europe: 
they seem to be settlements dating from early Turkish times 
devised to reinforce the depleted population of the district after 
the long wars. In many cases they appear to have been intro- 
duced as serf or mitayer populations on imperial or other estates, 
but their history depends as a rule on oral tradition alone. That 


1 For Hellespontine Phrygia included the Hellespontine and Olympene Mysians 

(Str. 566). 

- Ptol. v. 2. 3 Str. 571. 4 Str, 582. 

6 We may cite Sigriane, Sigrene in the Troad, Sigrion in Lesbos, Eresi in Mysia 

(Plin, v. 33) and Eresos in Lesbos, Perperina near Parium (Theodor. Stud. Lett. 1. 3) 
and Perperene, odbs Ma\tw (Fit. Scti Phihtaeri , 19 May), in the Sigriane and Malia 
(cf. Malaus) in Lesbos, Macestum in Lesbos and Macestus in Mysia. Arisbe is also 
common to the Troad and Lesbos. 

6 To the former class belong Derelceui, Tachtali, Tepejik, Kilessen, Susurlu, 
Tansara, Ainesi: to the latter Demirdesh, Kouvouklia, Misopoli, Anachori. 
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of Kouvouklia is typical and the obtainable information at least 
coherent. 

Kouvouklia is a very large village about ten miles west of 
Brusa containing 430 families, all Greek and Greek-speaking : 
it is the site of a Byzantine castle mentioned once by Pachymeres 1 
and now entirely destroyed. The villagers are said to be the 
descendants of Peloponnesian immigrants settled in the time of 
Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent (1520 — 66) as serfs on the lands 
of the local derebey Karadja Oghlu. The serfs gradually acquired 
land, and at the death of the last derebey (about sixty years ago 2 ) 
without a direct heir were left in possession after a long lawsuit, 
the lands of the derebey being not mulk or freehold but vakotif 
or mosque-property let out 3 . The mosque in the case of 
Kouvouklia is that of Khudavendkiar at Brusa, to which the 
villagers still pay 960 kil^s of wheat yearly 4 . 

West of Brusa the Greek village of Yalichiftlik claims a 
similar origin. It is said to be the youngest of the settlements 
and to have been founded by prisoners taken after Orloff’s 
expedition : the last is extremely doubtful, but the change 
from farm (chiftlik) to village has evidently come about as in 
the other places. According to some accounts the chiftlik 
was an Imperial property, possibly the grand palais qui ttait 
a Bajazet mentioned by Boucicaut in 1399 5 . 

1 Pachy. vii. 9, p. 580 (1308). 

2 The Karadja Oghlu are mentioned as a powerful Brusa family in the early 
19th century by von Hammer (Reise nach Brussa , p. 1). 

3 The Turkish law regarding vakouf allows the holding of such lands at a nominal 
rent only so long as the lessee’s family continues direct within certain degrees : these 
are indicated in Young’s Corps de droit Otto?nan , 1. 318, xix. 

4 These details were supplied me by M. P. Papadopoulos, a native of the village. 
He tells me the documents recording the settlement are preserved in the library of 
Bayezid II.’s mosque at Constantinople ; further that in the compilation of a vocabulary 
of the dialect he has found the dialect of Gortynia (Arcadia) remarkably like that of 
his native place. Some of the specimen words he gave me, however (7roi<S=do, kA/xv w 
( not xch'to, which = /eaXXte/?7w), in,K6.£b)=voiilfa > Kpotiw = ktvtt&oj) are rather against the 
Peloponnesian tradition, while others (e.g. Kplvta, Kpir^piov for KovfZevrL&fa, kov^vtcl) 
are common throughout the district. The strongly-marked pronunciation of k before 
/-sounds as ch is usual in the district and, I believe, not known in Peloponnese outside 
Maina. 

s Ed. Buchon § 249, cf. Delaville le Roulx, La France en Orient au XIV \ sttcle> 
p. 370 and above p. 55. 
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The large village of Demirdesh one hour north of Brusa, 
though not strictly within our area, is noteworthy as a similar 
foundation. The villagers say they were imported to work the 
lands of a certain Demir-Tash, pasha of Brusa and vizir. These 
lands also were originally vakouf but have long become mulk. 
The Demirdesiotes have various traditions as to their origin ; 
Kleonymos says they are from various parts of Greece chiefly 
Peloponnese 1 . I was told by the schoolmaster (1907) that they 
were originally from Agrapha, their numbers being added to by 
a later influx of Epirotes ; the oldest inhabitant affirmed that 
they were Mainotes from the Sparta neighbourhood and gave the 
date of the settlement as 380 years ago. The dialect is con- 
spicuous in the district, and confirms the north-Greek rather than 
the Peloponnesian tradition. If, as is probable, Demirtash Pasha 
is the historical Timourtash, vizir of Murad I., the village may 
be descended from captives of his various campaigns in Macedonia 
and Peloponnese 2 . 

Two further groups of villages west of Brusa come under the 
same category, the Agraphiotika and the Pistika. Of the former 
there are three or four villages about the Nilufer 3 . I have heard 
little of them except that their women still wear skirts while all 
their neighbours wear shalvars. They are as their name implies 
from the Agrapha district of Thessaly ; their dialect is said to 
be much corrupted by Turkish. 

The Pistika ( ra II icm/ca %o)pia) are nine in number and lie 
between Brusa and Mihallitch ; the inhabitants claim Mainote 
origin but have little idea where Maina is. The names of the 
villages with their present populations 4 are: 

Bashkeui or BouXyapdrot 150 houses 

Karajobba or X.copov 8 a 50 „ 

1 p. 152 Ik t&v fxipwv tt}s 'EXXt£ 5 os Kal Idtus Ik rr^s UeXoTowfoov. 

2 See Hammer-Hellert 1. 268, 1. 160. He campaigned in Macedonia (ib. 249) and 
in 1397 took Argos (ib, 516) taking 30,000 prisoners to Asia (Chron. Breve ) : in 1385 
he carried off many prisoners from the district of Arta (Chronicle of Jcmnina in Leake, 
N,G, iv. 558}. 

3 ICleonymos (p. 98} gives Tchambaz, Tchamba, Tcheshneir (Tfaveylp) and 
Akchebounar. The schoolmaster at Tchatal gave me Tchambaz (30 houses), 
Tchamlidja (120) and Tcheshneir (90) only. 

4 From the schoolmaster at Tchatal. 
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Tchatal-aghil or K.covaravrLvdrot 

60 houses 

Kemerient or KapLapicordroi ( r Ay la 

Kvpiaicr)) 1 120 

>> 

Ekisje or ’A ytvdrot 

150 

» 

Karakodja or KvSta 

200 


Subashi or IT eXaSarcu 

150 

» 

Serian or Hipiyidwr) 

50 


Kermikir or UpLpufcrjpLov 

40 



Of these the first five lie about the Brusa road not far from 
Apollonia, the remaining four nearer Mihallitch. They are 
subject ecclesiastically to the bishop of Nicomedia 2 , whose 
representative resides at Aboulliond. 

Constantinati is mentioned already in 1577 by Gerlach 3 , 
the commune of nine villages first by Covel 4 * just a hundred 
yeat's later : as to their origin he was informed by the landlord 
at Tchatal that £( at the first conquest of these places by the Turke 
nine villages all hereabouts were made a Beghiluck [Beylik] to 
provide cattle and sheep for the Seraglio, and they were under 
the G. S rs immediate protection, yet they all pay haratch. They 
were ordered to wear a particular sort of hat or cap and none 
were to molest them : they enjoy their privilege much still but 
want the Emperour’s presence and the court” 

The nine villages are barely mentioned by Turner at the 
beginning of the 19th century 6 , but MacFarlane in 1847 6 
devotes a good deal of attention to them. He first heard of 
them through a Greek pedlar who told him the original villages 
had been settled each by a Mainote rebel, transported to 
Constantinople for execution and there pardoned by the good 


1 These are marked as separate villages by von Diest (Karte des Westlichen 
Kleinasiens , 1903), but the position of A. Kyriaki is “uncertain,” being derived from 
the map in Kandis’ Xlpowa. 

2 The frontier line of the Nicomedian tract is roughly shewn on Kandis’ map. 
The country would naturally belong of course to Brusa : I could obtain no ex- 
planation of the anomaly from the bishop’s representative at Nicomedia. 

3 Tiirckisches Tagebuch {1674) 258. “3 kleinen Griechischen Dorfern nur von 

Leynen, Stroh, und wenig Holz ausgefuhrt, Constantinati, Typota, S. Theodoro 
[Tachtali?].” 

4 Add. MS. 22,912 f. 263 vso. 6 Tour in the East (1820), III. 149. 

6 Turkey arid her Destiny , I. 405, II. 537. The book is full of information of this 

kind derived from the author’s friend J. Zohrab of Brusa. 
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offices of the Sultan’s mother 1 , who gave each family 200 sheep 
from which they paid a yearly tribute in lambs or money. The 
settlement is dated to the reign of “ the unfortunate Sultan Selim 
[1787 — 1807] about the beginning of the present century/’ which 
is of course impossible 2 . 

The second account he had from a priest at Bashkeui who 
said the Pistikoi were Mainotes from the Sparta district : the 
original families were transported under Sultan Achmet 3 about 
150 years ago : they still refused to intermarry except with their 
own people, and derived the name TUcttucos from 7 rtarb^ (i.e. 
Christian). MacFarlane himself remarks on their skill in 
agriculture, sedate manners, and the wearing of petticoats by 
their women. 

Kleonymos and Pappadopoulos write of the Pistika in 1867 4 5 
as follows : 

“ Pistikos is the name given by the inhabitants of Maina 
in the Peloponnese to shepherds. These villages were so called 
on account of the shepherds who about three centuries ago 
migrated into the district of the Rhyndacus and Apollonia. 
These people herded the flocks of a Turkish bey, and even 
now they call the district T %o/ 3 av-fC 7 }pl*. The immigration from 
Peloponnesus is attested not only by the elder men among 
them, but also by their customs and dialect As time went on 
they grew numerous and founded villages, paying taxes to 
successive Beys, till the time of the lamented Sultan Mahmoud, 
since which they have been recognised as Turkish subjects.” 

To the question of date we shall return. Both MacFarlane’s 
dates are proved wrong by Gerlach and Covel’s references, and 
the correct one lies between Covel and Kleonymos. 

The Mainote origin of the Pistika is hard to substantiate. 
The name, though rightly interpreted by Kleonymos as shepherd, 


1 This romantic episode occurs in all versions of the story I have read or heard 
except that of Kleonymos. 

2 In the author’s diary (Add. ms. *32,430) only the Sultan’s name appears: Selim 
the first reigned 1$ 12—1520, a much more likely date. 

3 Hamit in the MS. 

4 B cdupiKd, p. 97. 

5 Tk. Choban^ shepherd. 
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is far from being an exclusively Mainote word 1 . The language 
seems very corrupt, the only song I was able to collect was 
nearly half Turkish, and the Mainote songs which Tozer found 
current both at Gythion and in the Corsican Mainote colonies 2 
were unknown. The characteristic Mainote ch for a ; 3 does not 
occur, which is the more remarkable as it is common in the 
surrounding villages. The loud voice characteristic of Maina 
was conspicuously absent and the people as MacFarlane remarked 
are more “dour” than the average Greek. 

Further the names of the villages are by no means character- 
istic of Maina, and point rather to North Greece : - drat is a 
common termination in Suli 4 and -dra in Kephallenia, where 
almost exclusively occurs the family name in -oto? 5 . 

The modern costume gives us no help, being but a very 
slight variation of that worn by neighbouring villages — dark 
blue or brown braided jacket and baggy knee breeches, broad 
red belt, coarse white stockings and sandals : the villagers are 
recognisable by their physique and often distinguished by a 
black rag worn round the fez : the women wear shctlvars even 
on state occasions, and marriage outside the nine villages is 
not unusual. A further argument against the Mainote origin is 
to be found in the custom of “churching” women the second 
Sunday (fifteen days) after marriage, not the first as is the 
custom in this district and in Maina itself. 

I believe the supposed Mainote descent based on an ignorant 
use of the word Roumania. In a version of the tradition obtained 


1 Ihcm/c6s, Mwlo-tikos is at least as old as the 13th century (cf. Ducange, 
Glossarhwi , s.v.) and not a local word at all. 

* J*H. S. hi. 354 sqq., Journ. Phil . VI. 196 ff. These colonies date from 1673, 
see Finlay, Hist, of Greece , V. ri6 — 7, and for a bibliography Meliarakis’ XeoeAX^n/CT? 
VeioypcupiKT] $L\o\oyLa, p. 99. 

3 Tozer in J. H. S. III. 360* “Cargese and Vitylo pronounce txei as etchi , as far 
as my observation goes, not found in Peloponnese outside Maina.” The “Pistikas” 
have a peculiarity in pronouncing <r before c as sh eUoshi , Tam sh f A Oaudcrios) etc. 

4 Leake, Northern Greece, I. 502. 

5 From material kindly supplied me by Dr IClon Stephanos I am able to state that 
no village name in -drot exists in Free Greece. Family names in -arcs occur, but very 
rarely, in Maina. Curiously enough there was in Byzantine times a village called 
tQp MapvK&rujv K&fjeq near the lake of Apollonia {Synax. Cfi* Nov. 4, Vita Joanicii 
cf. Dec. 15 : Vita Pauli junioris ol rod M.apVK&rov tSttol). 
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for me by Mr E. Gilbertson, H.M/s vice-consul at Brusa, who 
knows the people well, the founders of the colony were said to 
be brigands from Roumania apprehended in the neighbourhood 
of Brusa. The modern Roumania is of course not necessarily 
implied ; the Turkish Ruinili is meant. The confusion with Maina, 
and the intrusion of the name of Sparta, a new town and not 
really in the Mainote district, are probably subsequent to Orloffs 
expedition if not to the Revolution. The probabilities are that 
the villages we have been discussing were all founded under 
the early Sultans to replace the losses suffered by the country 
in the later Byzantine period : a settled and well-tilled country- 
side was especially necessary when the court was at Brusa. 
Moreover the transference of unruly populations was a policy 
of the early Sultans 1 . 

Other reputed immigrant Greek villages are Kurshunlu 
(Kara-dagh) said to be partly Macedonian (a few families still 
speak a Bulgarian dialect) and partly from Aivali (refugees of 
1821 ?), and Vatica or Musatcha 2 — presumably with the similarly 
isolated Hautcha-Chavutzi — on the Aesepus. These are said by 
M. Philendas, himself a native of their market-town Artaki, and 
by Professor M. Constantinides to be colonists from the Laconian 
Vatica (now Neapolis) and to speak the Tzakonian dialect. If 
the latter statement is true the villages must be of considerable 
age (a church at Chavutzi bears the date 1675) since Tzakonian 
has long ceased to be spoken so far south as Vatica 3 . Others, 
however, have told me that they speak “the dialect of Hydra ” 
which implies Albanian descent. “ Musatcha ” seems indeed to 
be the Albanian name for a marshy plain such as the village 
actually occupies, and St Blancard’s note further strengthens 
this view, 

1 Of. the transportation of the population of Argos to Asia, Chalcon. 30, and 
conversely Koviaptdes settled in Thessaly, Leake, North . Greece , 1. 144, ill. 174, 357, 
IV. 327, 419. St Blancard (in Charriere, Neg. de la F?'ance f 1.) writes in 1538 of the 
country round Bigha (“lequel pays estoit inhabit^”); “ le grand seigneur y a mis et 
faict venir d'Esclavons, Albanois, et Serviens quand les eust conquestes ; il faict ainsy 
en plusieurs contrees pour memoire de ses victoires et pour mesler les langues.” 

2 The Avatha (rot Bdrt/oa) of Pococke’s map. 

8 See W. M, Leake, Researches , p, 196, who quotes Crusius. The dialect is now 
restricted to the immediate neighbourhood of Leonidi. 
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(2) Armenians. 


(3) Mace- 
donians and 
Bulgarians. 


The Armenians are the bankers, substantial merchants and 
shopkeepers in the towns, and have, so far as I 
know, only one distinct village — Ermeni-keui in 
the Cyzicene peninsula. It is first mentioned by Prokesch 
(1831) and not marked in Pocockes map. The Armenian 
colony in Panderma is partly at least from Smyrna; though 
tradition has it that the greater part is of Gipsy (Tchengen) 
origin. Armenians are mentioned in the Troad by the 
chroniclers of Barbarossas expedition. 

The Macedonian 1 and Christian (Greek-speaking) Bulgar 2 
settlements are said to be 150 years old 3 ; the latter 
retain their picturesque national dress. Their women, 
who are remarkable for their fine figures and free 
carriage, still wear embroidered petticoats, not shalvars, to the 
great scandal of the Turks. The Pomak villages 4 date from the 
war of 1878. 

The Cossack colonies on the lake of Manyas 5 , of which 
MacFarlane gives a long and interesting account, 
are about a hundred 0 years old. They are them- 
selves the offshoot of a colony on the Danube, retain their native 
(Russian) language and dress, and are Christians by religion. 

The Rumelians (Muhajirs 7 ) and Circassians, who constitute 
( 5 ) Rumelians. the roughest and least civilised element, are yearly 
sians irCaS " increasing : they are located either in separate 
(7) Albanians, villages or in outlying quarters of towns. The 
Albanian (Gheg) shepherds are settled about Mihallitch in 


{4) Cossacks. 


1 Yappaji lceui, Yeni keui in the Cyzicene peninsula, Hadji Pagon on the 
Kara-der6. 

2 Hodja Bunar, Yeni Keui on the Kara-dere: at the former a few families are said 
still to use a Bulgarian dialect. 

8 This is probably a mere guess. Villages of * ‘ unbelievers ” in the district of 
Manyas are mentioned in the Kanun-nctmeh given by Hammer, Oth. Staatsverf. 
1. -281. 

4 In the plains of Bigha and Gunen : they are Mohammedan Bulgars. 

6 The lake at Sardis is also fished by Cossacks, 

6 Hamilton dates the immigration after the Russian capture of Ismail (1790 or 
1812?), Turner in 1810, MacFarlane 39 years before his visit, i.e. 1808, a second 
colony having come in 1833 (p. 480). 

7 The word in itself signifies merely immigrants, but is applied especially to the 
Rumelians. The town-dwelling Muhajirs form a large proportion of the local 
araba-drivers. 
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force, and employed elsewhere on sheep farms 1 . There are 
traces also of an older immigration of Christian Albanians, 
especially in the islands. Palerne (1600) mentions them in 
H alone, and Covel says that the whole of the island of Mar- 
mora except its chief town was peopled by them. This is 
borne out by Buondelmontfs account of the island : in his 
time there was only one town (Marmara) in the island, the 
rest being waste, while Kalolimno, where in Covefs day at 
least there was a village ' kpfiavLToyjapi) is described as without 
population. The village of the same name near Mudania is 
however no earlier than the eighteenth century 2 . 

The following figures (from Cuinet) give some idea of the 
distribution of the races forming the population, though the 
Musulman element must have increased disproportionately 
lately owing to immigration : 


Cazas 

Moham. 

Greek 

Arm. 

Bulg. 

Jews 

Foreigners§ 
and various 

Mihallitch 

Kermasti 

Balukiser 

Erdek 

Gunen 

Pan derm a 
Big ad itch 
Bigha 

43*953 

36,429 

103,624 
5*4*8 j 
25,001 

5°> 594 I 
12,771 

4°*749 j 

16,051 
1,148* 
2,35 * 

! 54*467 

1,854 

5*9 H 

34 

3*745 

3,218 

887* 

1,941* 

706 

*3 

5,860 

241 

l 577t 

IS 

73 

80* 

49 2 1 

4 

149 

36* 

1 96 

1,120 


* AH in the chief town. + Musulman refugees (Muhadjirs). 

$ Chiefly in the village of Marmara. 

§ The term includes of course many natives who have foreign passports for con- 
venience. 

1 Many are summer migrants from European Turkey, who cross into Asia from 
Gallipoli and fatten their flocks on tlie Mysian plains for the Constantinople market, 
shipping eventually from Panderma. 

2 von Hammer, Reisenach Brussa , p. 1. 
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THE ARGONAUTIC LEGEND. 

The foundation of the city by the eponymous King Cyzicus 
and his Thessalian followers is dated by the Chronicon Paschale 1 
“thirty-four years after the foundation of Ilium.” In spite of 
this traditional date and the attempts, which we shall notice in 
passing, to bring the history of Cyzicus into the Trojan cycle, 
neither the town of Cyzicus nor the Doliones appear as Trojan 
allies in Homer. King Cyzicus is however the central figure 
in an episode of the Argonautic expedition. Of this episode 
we have no very ancient account, that of Apollonius 2 being 
the oldest and the most valuable. He drew, like his scholiasts, 
on earlier writers, notably on Deiochus of Proconnesus ( 7 repl 
Kv&kov), and Neanthes of Cyzicus (Spot Kvfy/c7]vSv) s . It is 
important to remark that both authorities are local, which 
accounts for Apollonius 5 detailed topography, a feature not 
found in the later authors : we may also rely on the inverse 
application of his aetiological explanations to throw some light 
on the Cyzicene archaeology and topography of Hellenistic 
times. 

1 p. 80. 

2 Argonautica 1. 956-1153. Of the other accounts those of Conon, Valerius 
Flaccus, the Orphica, and Cedrenus are discussed below. Cf. also Apollod. Bibl. 1. 
9. 18. 30; Hygin. Fab . XVI.; Parthen. Erot . xxvm.; Ov. Trist. i. 10. 30; Sil. Ital. 
12. 398; Cramer, A need. Paris . II. 194; Joh. Ant frag. 15; Cyzicus and Jason? on 
sarcophagus; Robert, Ant . Sarkophag- Reliefs , II. -213, pi. lxiv. ; JBerl, Sculp. 843b, 
p. 531; Heracles and Cyzicus on vase? Arch . Zrit. ix. 306, pi. 27 (“ein modernes 
Machwerk,” Pauly, Real- Encyclopaedic, s.v. “ Argonautae,” p. 779); G. Knaack, De 
Fabtdis nonmdlis Cyzicenis , and R. Walther, De Ap. Rh. Arg. rebus Geogr . (Diss.) 
Plalle, i88j, pp. 37-48 ; Myres in J.H.S. xxvil. 222 ff. 

# For all that is known of these two writers see Marquardt, p. 163 ff. Neanthes 
wrote under Attalus I. 
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Apollonius calls the Kapu Dagh an island 1 yet twice 
refers to an isthmus 2 , by which he probably means the long 
spit of land stretching towards the shore where the cause- 
way was afterwards to be made 3 , for the Argonauts evidently 
sailed through the channel. Between the isthmus and the 
promontory of S. Simeon (the cucral afAtfilSv/Aot of the poet) lay 
the harbour and town of Cyzicus. 

On the Arctonnesus dwelt two races in harmony, on the 
mountains the monstrous six-handed giants, on the isthmus and 
the plain the Doliones ruled by their King Cyzicus, son of 
Aeneus and Aenete daughter of Eusorus, King of Thrace. The 
Argo first touched at the western side of the island, where 
by the Artacian spring 4 they left their anchor stone 5 . Cyzicus 
and his folk welcomed them and bade them moor their 
ship in the harbour of the city, Chytus, where they built an 
altar and sacrificed to Apollo 6 . Food was set before them by 
Cleite, the newly-married wife of Cyzicus, who is represented as 
the daughter of Merops of Percote, a Homeric hero whose sons 
ruled in Adrasteia and fought in the Trojan war 7 . They then 
ascended Dindymon, “by the way called Jasonian to this day,” 
leaving the Argo drawn up on the beach in charge of Heracles. 
An isolated episode follows, of no value to the story, but 
perhaps accounting for natural features in the harbour of Cyzicus, 
to the effect that in the heroes’ absence the giants came and tried 

1 936. 2 938, 947- 

8 Strabo (682) uses the same word of the headlands of Cyprus. 

4 This I believe to be not the well above Artaki {JM.S . xxn. 179) but the spring 

which flows from between the two hexagonal towers. 

5 It was afterwards preserved in the Prytaneum (Plin. xxxvi, 23), and seems from 
the care with which its attempts to run away were frustrated, to have been some kind 
of a fetish stone with which the luck of the city was bound up. There was another 
‘‘Argonauts’ anchor” at Ancyraeum (Dionys. Byz. Anaplus Bosp. Frag. 54). Such 
remnants of barbaric cultus are commonly associated for propriety’s sake with 
orthodox legend, cf. the stone of Rhea at Proconnesus and the Zeus Kappotas of 
Laconia (Pans. III. 21). Mooring stones, like Fetish stones, were frequently conical 
in shape (see Dragatsis in Congr. Intern . Archiol Athens, 1905, p. 202). 

6 Cf. 1. t 185, and Dionys. Byz. Anaplus Bosp, Frag. 8. 

7 According to another account, Cyzicus’ wife was Larisa, daughter of Piasus, 
a Thessalian. Parthenius, be. cit. § 28, see Euphorion ap. Sch. Ap. Rh. 1063, who 
says that Larisa was betrothed to Cyzicus. Neanthes {ibidem) said he left a son of 
the same name. 
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to block the mouth of the harbour with stones, but Heracles slew 
them with his arrows. 

The heroes on their return put to sea with a fair wind : but 
in the night it changed and they were unwittingly carried back 
to the island, but naturally to the eastern side: there is no 
mention of Artaki or of Chytus, only of a rock called Sacred — 
possibly the point beyond Yeni Keui, where there is a small 
landing-place — to which they moored. The Doliones, taking 
them for their neighbours, the Makries 1 , attacked them, and the 
Argonauts in the dark slew Cyzicus 2 and several of his chiefs. 
The mistake was discovered at dawn : the Argonauts mourned 
with the Doliones, instituted games in Cyzicus 5 6 * honour, and 
built him a tumulus “on the Leimonian plain” — perhaps the 
tumulus just south of the road from Panderma to Aidinjik 3 . 

Cleite in her grief hanged herself 4 , and from her tears the 
nymphs made a spring, afterwards called Cleite, after her — not, 
I think, the stream so- called by Perrot, which rises far out of the 
city, above Yappaji-keui: streams, too, are almost invariably 
personified as males. Cleite may have been identical with the 
Fons Cupidinis of Pliny 9 , which, being a reputed cure for love, is 
appropriately associated with a love tragedy. 

For twelve days after the Argonauts were wind-bound, till 
Mopsus by his augury 8 foretold that they must appease the 


1 The Makries were supposed to be Pelasgians from Euboea, the same race that 
had ousted the Thessalian folk of Cyzicus. Sch. Ap. Rh. 1024. Sch. 1. 1037 says 
that this was Deilochus’ version. Callisthenes says that the Cyzicenes attacked the 
Argonauts out of hatred. Of. Conon. 

- He fell by the hand of Jason. Others said (t) of the Dioscuri (Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 
1040) or (2) of Heracles ( Orphica , 527). Cf. Iiyginus, Fab. xvi. and the forged vase 
from Chiusi {Arch. Zeit. IX. 306). 

3 Figured by Wiegand, p. 285. There are many more of these in the district, 
e.g. Kurshunlu-tepe on the Kara Dagh, Ishem-bair near Ergileh, and several in the 
neighbourhood of Kazakh. They are said to contain slab-built chambers. Such must 
have been the Tomb of Memnon on the Aesepus and the rd(pos iv degcy rys 65 ov of the 
Milesian inscription. Relics of the prehistoric period may be found in the pottery 
from Panderma figured by Wiegand ; I procured a fine neolithic axe, now in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, at the same place. 

4 Deilochus said she died of grief, Sch. Ap. Rh. I. 1063. Euphorion said Larisa 

was hanged by her father. Ibid. 

6 Plin. XXX. 16. Isid. Origg. XIII. 13. 3. Meletius, Bith. IV. 4. 

6 Other accounts (Cedrenus) say the Apollo of IIi50ia Oep^d. 
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Great Mother: they then loosed from the Sacred Rock and 
rowed to the Thracian harbour, whence they ascended the 
mountain. Argos carved the image (/ Spiral ) of the goddess and 
set it up on a hill 1 , while the heroes called on Mother Dindymene 
and Titias and Cyllenus with her, and beat their swords upon 
their shields 2 to drown the ill-omened wailing for Cyzicus in the 
town below. Dindymene as a sign that her anger was appeased 
made a spring (afterwards called Jasonian) come forth from the 
ground, and sent them a favouring wind. 

Conon’s account 3 is coloured by the politics of Hellenistic 
Greece. Cyzicus, here a son of Apollo, was driven with his 
people from his Thessalian home by Aeolians. In Asia he 
contracted a politic marriage with Cleite, daughter of Merops, 
king of the Rhyndacus country ; when the Argonauts landed, 
his people set on them as soon as they knew the ship was from 
Thessaly, and Cyzicus, attempting to stop the battle, was slain 
by Jason 4 . There is no mention of Cybele. Cyzicus leaving 
no heir, the government passed to an aristocratic oligarchy, 
who were evicted by the Tyrrhenians, and these in turn by the 
Milesians. 

The account of Valerius Flaccus 5 is thoroughly romanized 
and has no local colour. The story is briefly — The Argonauts 
are welcomed by Cyzicus and Cleite, with Vergilian rhetoric and 
properties, and entertained for three days ; after which they set 
sail. Cyzicus incurs the anger of Rhea, by slaying one of her 
lions, a piece of stage machinery regularly employed for this 
purpose, and convenient as justifying the death of Cyzicus. 
Meanwhile the Argonauts set sail, and are driven back to the 
island ; the Cyzicenes, who take them for Pelasgian enemies, 
attack and are slain in large numbers before the mistake is 
discovered. Cyzicus himself is killed by Jason, and Cleite 
bewails him in the words of Andromache. Cyzicus is awarded 
a sumptuous funeral and the Argonauts give themselves up to 

1 There is no definite mention of a temple. 

2 The origin, according to Apollonius, of the tympana used in the worship of Rhea. 
Cf. Propert. ill. 33. 3. 

3 Ap. Phot. BibL 139, Bekker. 

4 Cf. Deilochus and Ephorus and Kallisthenes, ap. Sell. Ap. Rh. 1. 1037, 

* Arg. 11. 635—111. 459. 
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grief till, on the advice of Mopsus, the “ignota numina divum” 
(the gods of the underworld) are appeased by the sacrifice of 
two black ewes and a lustramen is performed on the Aesepus, 
whither Jason apparently walks from Cyzicus. 

In the account of the pseudo-Orpheus (4th c. A.D.?) the 
circumstances of the death of Cyzicus are again slightly different, 
and the construction is clumsy. The Argonauts land, dedicate 
the anchor-stone to Athena, and are welcomed by Cyzicus : the 
mountain folk, who are six-handed monsters like the Cyclopes 
and giants, attack the Argo by night ; the heroes beat them off 
with great slaughter — apparently a fusion of the Heracles’ 
adventure of Apollonius, with the fight of the Pelasgians : 
Cyzicus, for an unexplained reason, is slain among the Giants by 
Heracles 1 . The Argonauts then put to sea, but Rhea will not 
let them go. Athena appears to Tiphys and explains : at her 
command they propitiate the ghost, and bury the body in 
a slab-grave under a tumulus, while Argos carves the image and 
builds a stone temple. Rhea sends a fair wind, they give thanks 
to her as TLeto-ju.aTLrf, and set forth. 

For Cedrenus 2 , the king of the Doliones is the “toparch 
of the Hellespont,” nor is there any subterfuge about his death. 
He opposes the Argonauts in a sea-fight, and is killed. The 
town, characteristically described as the “metropolis of the 
Hellespont,” is taken by the heroes. What little epic incident 
remains — the discovery of the Argonauts’ kinship with the 
dead man, and the consequent building of the temple and 
enquiry of Apollo as to its dedication, merely leads up to the 
oracle of the latter given at the Pythia Therma — an elaborate 
prophecy of the birth of Christ and the redemption of mankind. 
The temple is to belong to the Virgin Mother of God ; Jason 
(not unnaturally) dedicates it to the Mother of the Gods, writing 
the oracle over the lintel of the door: “but afterwards in the 
time of the emperor Zeno the name was changed and the house 
after the holy Mother of God.” 

The traditional chronology of this early period, though 
naturally fanciful, is interesting as shewing the supposed relative 

1 Orphica , 490-823. 

2 119 B., also in Joh. Malal. iv. 94, Johannes Antioch, fr. 15. 

H, II 
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antiquity of Troy and Cyzicus, and in connection with the later 
attempts to join the two cycles of legend. The first foundation 
by King Cyzicus is placed in the year of the world 4152, thirty- 
four years after the foundation of Troy 1 , and three 2 , four 3 , or 
thirty-four 4 years before the Argonautic expedition ; further, 
despite Cyzicus' marriage with Cleite, whose brothers fought in 
the Trojan war, the fall of Ilium is computed no less than 
ninety-five years after the foundation of Cyzicus 5 . 


1 Chron . Pasc/i. 148 B. 2 Some MSS. of Eusebius (ed. Scboene n. 45). 

8 Hieron. (Eusebius, Schoene 11. 47). These two dates are more in accordance 

with the local legend which regards Cyzicus as a young newly-married man. 

4 Eusebius 11. 46. 5 Eusebius 11. 52. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE MILESIAN COLONY. 

For the Milesian foundation the date 756 is generally accepted 
as at least approximately correct 1 . To 01. 6, 3 is attributed 
the maritime supremacy of the Milesians (implying a successful 
trade-war with the Phoenicians) and the colonization of Nau- 
cratis. Four years after planting their opposition colony in 
Egypt, i.e. in 751 B.C., they turned to the Hellespont, and, 
ousting their rivals (the “ Tyrrhenians ” of Conon ?), planted 
colonies at Cyzicus and Proconnesus on their way to the Euxine. 
The year, according to Eusebius, is the 29th of the Lydian 
Ardys, and the third of Romulus. The colony was as usual 
directed by an oracle of Apollo, which predicted in no measured 
terms its future prosperity 2 . 

A second colonization is recorded in 675 s , about the period 
of extreme Lydian expansion. The Lydian empire then extended 
certainly to the Hellespont, and has left traces in the name 
Dascylium, and perhaps also Sidene and Zeleia. This second 
•date corresponds also to that period of development characterized 
in many of the Greek states by the rise of oligarchies, succeeded 
generally by tyrannies. In most of these states the political 
conditions bred discontent and stimulated emigration: at Corinth 
the rule of the Bacchiadae and Cypselus is a conspicuous in- 
stance, and, as we know that there was a tyrant at Miletus 

1 Clinton, Fast . Hell, p. 156, cf. Euseb. II. 81. Syncellus 402 B. The Milesian 
•origin is attested by Str. 656, Sell. Ap. Rb. 1. 1077, Plin. N,H, v. 32. 

3 Aristid. I. 383, Dind. Cf. Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 955, 959. 

3 Clinton, Fast. Hell. p. 186. Hieron. places it 673 with Locri, which however is 
•certainly an earlier foundation. Eusebius (11. 87) in 01 . XXV., possibly therefore in 
the reign of Gyges who seems to have encouraged Greek colonization (Str. 520). 
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contemporary with Cypselus 1 , we may assume that the Ionian 
city had developed in the same way. The date is also well 
within the chronological limits of Milesian colonizing activity in 
this direction. We need thus have no hesitation in rejecting 
Joannes Lydus ’ 2 suggestion of a Megarian colonization of Cyzicus, 
of which we find no trace in the language or institutions of the 
city. 

The Lydian monarchy collapsed in the middle of the sixth 
century, and the Persian empire took its place, without greatly 
changing the status of the semi-dependent Greek colonies. The 
Persian, like most oriental administrations, admitted readily of 
the establishment of local “ tyrants” responsible only to the 
central government, and, save for the matter of tribute, inde- 
pendent : under Cyrus, a Cyzicene Pytharchus, not content with 
the seven cities granted him by his royal master, made an armed 
attempt on the liberty of his native city 3 . The Cyzicenes 
resisted him with spirit and beat him off, but in the succeeding 
reign we find tyrants of Cyzicus (Aristagoras), and of Procon- 
nesus (Metrodorus), taking part, with their colleagues from the 
other cities of the Propontis, in the Thracian campaign of 
Darius 4 . The latter, or his lieutenant, seems to have been a 
harder master than Cyrus 5 . Not only did he exact the last 
penny of his tribute, but the fairest maidens of Cyzicus were 
selected for a present to his daughter 6 . 

1 Hdt, 1. 'io. 

2 De Mag. Rom . Ill* 70, r&j Xcu pehrj^ov crootj (7 rpbs rtpify a&rov e'rrovbp.acrav) oL 
Kulkov olido-avres (al. olK^aavres) Meyapeis. The last word may have slipped in from 
above. 

3 Athen. r. 30. 4 Hdt. iv. 138. 

5 Cf. Hdt. III. 89. 6 Suid. s.v. d€OK\vTr)cravT€$=i Ael. frag. 359. 
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RELATIONS WITH PERSIA AND GREECE, 502—362. 

In the Ionian revolt the city, like most of her neighbours, 
made a bid for independence, but when Proconnesus and Artace 
were burnt by the Phoenician fleet after the battle of Lade and 
the fall of their parent Miletus, Cyzicus avoided their fate by 
a timely submission to Oebareus, the Satrap of Dascylium 1 . 
Later, in the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, the 
Hellespontine Greeks supplied the Persian with a fleet of a 
hundred ships 2 . 

The struggle between Darius and Xerxes and the Greeks 
was partly at least a revenge for the interference of Athens 
between the Great King and his subjects: the result of the 
unexpected success of the Greeks, who had never so nearly 
attained to unity and genuine Panhellenic enthusiasm, was to 
turn their eyes once more to their still enslaved compatriots in 
Ionia. After the decisive victory of Mycale, the combined 
Greek fleet made for the Hellespont, and after besieging and 
taking Sestos, passed through to Byzantium. Cyzicus very 
probably came over the same year (478), and was henceforward 
a member of the Delian confederation. The table published in 
the Corpus of Attic inscriptions 3 , which gives an interesting 
view of the relative importance of several towns concerned in 
the history of Cyzicus in the latter half of the fifth century, 
assesses them as follows : 

Artace 2000 dr. 

Besbicus 3000 dr. 

Cyzicus 9 talents 


1 Hdt. VI. 33. 


2 Hdt. vn. 95. 


3 Vol. I. p. 228. 
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Dascylium 

Didymoteichus 

Harpagium 

Lampsacus 

Priapus 

Proconnesus 


500 dr. 

1000 dr. 

300 dr. 

12 talents, decreasing to 10 t. 2700 dr. 

in the period B.C. 425 ff. 

500 dr. 

3 talents 


while the Byzantines begin with 1 5 talents, and rise to over 2 1 \ 

The Hellespontine tributaries with the rest of the Asiatic 
allies were ripe for defection after the humiliation of their 
suzerain in Sicily. They had been apathetic ever since the 
danger from Persia was no longer immediate, while the mis- 
appropriation of the common funds had shewn them that 
Athens could no longer be trusted to maintain her legitimate 
position with regard to her free allies : in her present straits her 
defeats would have to be made good by additional contributions 
from themselves, in return for which they could expect no 
adequate defence, should need arise. The oligarchic factions 
embraced the opportunity to intrigue with Sparta, disregarding 
in characteristic fashion the fact that the latter was now pledged 
in return for supplies of money to forward the Great King’s 
claim to the cities of Asia : the danger was for the moment 
averted by a change in the political relations of the volatile 
Alcibiades, who, disowned by the Spartans, turned against them 
such influence as he possessed with Tissaphernes. The Spartan 
admiral Mindarus, therefore, decided to act without waiting for 
help from Persia. In the Hellespont Abydus, Byzantium and 
Cyzicus 1 2 had already deserted Athens at the instigation of 
Clearchus, and Mindarus hoped to win over the other cities to 
his cause. 

In this he was disappointed : the decisive action at Cynos- 
sema (41 1) opened the Hellespont to the Athenians, who sailed 
through, and captured eight ships of the revolted Byzantium, 
which they found at anchor in the roadstead of Priapus ; they 


1 The amount of the Zeleian contribution has not come down to us, though the 
name of Zeleia figures. 

2 Died. Sic. xin. 40. 
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then made a successful descent on Cyzicus, which was unwalled 1 , 
recalled it to its allegiance, and exacted large arrears of tribute 
from the inhabitants 2 . In the ensuing season, however, Min- 
darus anticipated them and took the city by storm. 

Alcibiades, however, hearing that Mindarus was at Cyzicus, 
Battle of sent his ships forward to Sestus, where he was 
Cyzicus a . 410. j 0 ; nec j by Thrasyllus, and thence to Proconnesus. 
After waiting there two days, he crept upon Cyzicus- unawares 
during a rain-storm : the ships of Mindarus were exercising in 
the bay, and, seeing the hostile fleet approaching, retreated to 
the land and stood on the defensive. Alcibiades with his 
squadron attacked, and by a simulated flight tempted them out 
to sea, till the}^ were far enough to be cut off by the wings under 
Thrasyllus and Theramenes. The fleet of Mindarus was com- 
pletely defeated, and retired in disorder to the shore, to concert 
with the land force of Pharnabazus. But Alcibiades had also 
landed troops 4 , and desperate fighting took place on the beach, 
in the course of which Mindarus was slain. Alcibiades finally 
towed off his prizes in triumph to Proconnesus. On his return, 
he was well received by the Cyzicenes, and, beyond exacting 
large sums of money, took no vengeance for their defection. 
They acknowledged their obligation, for Athenaeus 5 tells us 
that whenever Alcibiades took a journey they undertook to 
provide him with sacrificial animals. 

1 Thuc. viii. 107. Diod. Sic. xm. 40. This detail, insisted on by both authors, 
needs explanation, for the evidence of the stater-coinage shews that Cyzicus >vas 
already an important commercial town, surely implying that it must have been walled 
before this. Moreover, the description uf the siege by Mindarus (wa<rav rijv 86vap.1v 
ii-efttpacre Kal rfy irtikiv TrepLearparoirldevcre) implies a fortification. An already existing 
wall may have been dismantled on the triumph of the Philo-Spartan party as at 
Teos (Thuc. vm. 16). Frontinus (in. 9. 6) insists that the city was walled when 
Alcibiades took it in 410: but his account quite ignores the naval engagement, and 
has no points in common with the other authors. “Alcibiades,” he says, “attacked 
by night, and sounding his trumpets at one point of the fortifications sent his storm- 
ing party to another part, which was left undefended by the rush of the citizens to 
the threatened point.” Frontinus’ object being to illustrate strategy rather than 
history, it may reasonably be doubted whether the story is correctly applied to 
Cyzicus. 

2 Diod. Sic. xm. 49. 

3 Xen. Hell. I. 1. 10 ; Diod. xm. 49, 50; Plut. Vit. Ale. 28 ; Polyaen. 1. 40. 9. 
Aristides I. 264, Dind. 

4 Diodorus. 5 XII. 534. 
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The battle of Aegospotami (405) made an end of the pre- 
tensions of Athens to empire ; the cities of Asia were occupied 
by Spartan Harmosts and governed by Philo-Spartan oli- 
garchies, the Spartans being still hand and glove with the Persian 1 . 
Cyzicus was among the number of the Spartan conquests, as 
casual hints in Xenophon 2 shew. The Spartan rule was detested 
with far more reason than the Athenian by the Asiatic Greeks : 
not to mention specific autocratic acts, the supremacy of the 
oligarchic faction was at variance with the traditions of the 
trading communities of Ionia. From it they were saved by the 
growing jealousy between Persia and Sparta, culminating in the 
victory of the Athenians, obtained only by Persian aid, at 
Cnidus (394). Athens again endeavoured to assert her hege- 
mony, and a new naval league, including Byzantium and 
probably the rest of the Hellespohtine cities 3 , was initiated 
by Thrasybulus. This league came to an end with the dis- 
graceful peace of Antalcidas (386), which resigned the cities of 
Asia to Artaxerxes. 

The Ionian cities had been granted a provisional freedom by 
Pharnabazus and Conon 4 , nor have we evidence that Cyzicus 
ever received a Persian garrison during the succeeding period. 
A definite break with Persia occurred about 364, when the city 
was besieged, evidently by the Hellespontine satrap, and relieved 
by the Athenian Timotheus 5 , who enlisted it as an ally of 
Athens : but a few years later a wanton insult by an Athenian 
official was sufficient pretext for a rupture. The notorious 
Midias, on a privateering expedition, fell in with a Cyzicene 
merchant vessel, attacked it, and relieved it of upwards of five 


1 During the period 411-394 Pharnabazus struck money in Cyzicus (B. M . Cat. 
Jonia y 325, 12, pi. xxxi. 5). 

2 Hell. in. 4, to, 11. Anab . vii. 2. A Cyzicene Apollophanes is also 
mentioned as negotiating between Pharnabazus and Agesilaus. Hell. iv. 1, 29. 
Pint. Ages. 12. 

3 Xen. Hell. IV. 8, 2 6. Cf. Melanges de Numismatique 11. 7, where the Samian 
type of Heracles and the serpents is shewn to occur on coins of Rhodes, Cnidus, 
Ephesus, Lampsacus and Cyzicus, perhaps implying that these were all members 
of the new’ league. 

4 Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 1, 2. 

s Diod. Sic. XV. Nepos, Tint, r. Cf. J. P. Six in Num. Chron. 1898, 18 (on a 
stater with supposed head of Timotheus). 
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talents. The Cyzicenes brought the matter before the Athenian 
government, and Midias actually managed to justify his course 
of action to the ecclesia 1 . Henceforward Cyzicus threw off her 
allegiance and began to take up an independent position as one 
of the important commercial states of Asia. In 362 Athens 
was humiliated by the conquest of Proconnesus, and the trans- 
portation of its inhabitants (her allies) to Cyzicus 2 , and the latter 
state was fairly embarked on her imperial policy. 


1 Demosth. in Mid* 570, par. 173, and Schol. ad loc . 

2 Dem. in Polycl. 1207 (Pans. vm. 46). Spite may have had something to 
do with the Cyzicene interference with the Black Sea corn-ships. The incident is 
dated by the archonship of Molon. 
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THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD. 

Strabo has compared the autonomous government of Cyzicus 
with that of Rhodes, and the two cities have many other points 
of similarity, which invite the comparison. Both, rising into 
prominence when the decay of the old Greek political ideals was 
already far advanced, belong essentially to the Hellenistic age, 
whose practical levelling tendencies blot out the original racial 
distinctions between Dorian and Ionian colonies. In history 
and politics both are island states, rich in trade and sea-power, 
and largely independent of continental affairs : both with far- 
seeing shrewdness court the rising star, and ally themselves in 
turn with the dynasts of Pergamon and with the growing power 
of Rome, thus maintaining their prosperity continuously into 
imperial times. 

As commercial and naval powers Rhodes and Cyzicus, with 
the latter’s neighbour and rival Byzantium, are supreme in their 
corner of the world throughout the Hellenistic period. Rhodes 
was the broker between Rome on the one hand and Egypt and 
Syria on the other, while Byzantium stood inevitably on the 
route of every ship passing out of the Black Sea : to her, already 
in the fifth century the most prosperous city of the Hellespontine 
tribute, fell the lion’s share of the Thracian and South Russian 
trade and of the Black Sea fisheries. 

Cyzicus’ position as regards the Hellespont, especially during 
her alliance with Pergamon, resembles that of Byzantium with 
regard to the Bosporus : her native resources were by no means 
scanty : the territory on the mainland afforded her corn, meat 
and wine enough for home consumption, while the mines and 
forests of Ida supplied her builders and her shipwrights with 
metals and timber. 
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As regards exports, the marble of Proconnesus, wine, salt- 
fish and the unguents 1 of Cyzicus, had indeed a name outside 
her borders, but these were a poor set-off against the trade of 
the Black Sea — the electrum of the Urals, from which the 
Cyzicene staters were coined, and the wheat of the South 
Russian plains. The remote Hellenism of the Euxine de- 
manded, as was natural, manufactured goods in return for its 
raw produce, and it was her superior facilities for supplying these 
which allowed Cyzicus to hold her own even against Byzantium. 
Situated as she was on an island which had become at her will a 
peninsula, the city secured to a large extent the advantages of 
both conditions, and in times when the risks of sea transit were 
manifold it is hard to overestimate the value to Cyzicus of the 
Macestus valley road, which connected her with Smyrna and the 
southern ports, no less than with the manufacturing inland 
towns of Asia. 

In point of time Cyzicus had some years start of Rhodes, for 
her staters 2 were a standard medium of international exchange 
at the time of the Anabasis of Xenophon, and bear witness to 
her connections not only with Ionia, Thrace, and Greece Proper, 
but even with Magna Graecia and Sicily before the middle of the 
fourth century 3 . 

The inscriptions of the autonomous period attest also the 
friendly public and private relations of her citizens with Rhodes, 
Panticapaeum, Paros, Ceos, Tanagra, Oreus and IHon, and of 
her official participation in the cultus of Delos and Delphi, 
Branchidae and most of all Samothrace 4 , with whose mysterious 
gods she was possibly associated by some lost tradition of the 
Argonauts. The Hellenistic period also, as the compilation of 
evidence in Marquardt’s Book III. 3 — 4 shews, is responsible for 
her greatest literary and artistic output. Cyzicene artists and 
authors would be naturally attracted by the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of Pergamon, and our scant evidence does not permit us 

1 Athen. xv. 688. Plin. xm. 2. Paus. iv. 35, 

2 For the Cyzicene staters see Lenormant in Rev. Nnm . 1856, and Green well. 
The electrum coinage of Cyzicus. Eupolis frag. 5 is particularly valuable evidence 
for their early repute. 

3 Greenwell, p. 28. 4 C.I.G . 2157, 2158 etc. 
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to attribute any independent school of thought to the essentially 
commercial city. 

In the history of Alexander’s conquests Cyzicus plays but 
a passive part : the measure of her autonomy under the Persian 
regime at this period is shewn by the preliminary episode of the 
attempt of Memnon. 

When the news of Alexander’s preparations for his Asiatic 
Memnon the campaigns came to the ears of Darius III., the latter 
Rh0 Bc n ’ 335 determined on an effort to hold the Hellespontine 
province against him, and deputed a small body 
of 5000 mercenaries under Memnon of Rhodes to surprise the 
free city of Cyzicus 1 . The isthmus was evidently bridged, or at 
least practicable for a land force, already, for Memnon (owing, 
Polyaenus says, to his disguising his force as Macedonians) all 
but succeeded in his enterprise of capturing the city. Failing 
in this, he sat down before it, wasting and spoiling the land, 
till the advent of the Macedonians diverted his attention. 
Alexander himself crossed the Hellespont in 334 and, receiving 
the submission of Priapus on his way, met the Persian satraps 
on the Granicus 2 . So great was the moral effect of his victory 
that he advanced no further east, but sent Parmenio to take 
possession of the satrapy and himself turned south on his career 
of conquest. Parmenio took Dascylium without resistance, and 
the satrapy was administered on the old lines : Zeleia, which 
had taken part against Alexander under compulsion, was par- 
doned, while Cyzicus retained her freedom 3 . 

On Alexander’s death the satrapy of Lesser Phrygia fell to 
Leonnatus, and in 321 by the partition of Triparadisus to 
Arrhidaeus. The latter, anxious to secure a strong base in his 
province, immediately bethought him of Cyzicus as the largest 
and best defended place in the satrapy. He first 4 attempted 


1 Diod. XV n. 7. Polyaen. V. 44. 

2 Arrian 1. 12 if. Plut. Alex. 16. Diod. Sic. xvn. 15. It. Alex. xix. xxii. 

3 The coins struck in the name of Alexander with m.m. torch date after his time 
(see Muller, Monnaies cC Alexandre, 223). 

4 I have reversed Marquardt’s order for the double attempt of Arrhidaeus, since it 
seemed (1) that treachery was the first and most obvious method to occur to a Greek 
politician : and (2) that the downfall of Arrhidaeus followed close on the heels of his 
retirement from Cyzicus. 
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to win her over to his side by means of her own political 
divisions, and to this end subsidised a citizen of repute, by name 
Timaeus, to gain the affection of the proletariat by distributions 
of corn and money ; but the scheme was discovered in time by 
the government, and Timaeus ended his days in dishonour 1 . 

Arrhidaeus next turned to arms 2 . With a force of 10,000 foot- 
mercenaries, 1,000 Macedonian cavalry, 500 Persian slingers and 
archers and a siege-train, he set out for Cyzicus. His un- 
expected advent found the Cyzicenes quite unprepared, and for 
the most part scattered over the open country of the mainland : 
interposing himself between it and the city, he called on the 
inhabitants to surrender and submit to the imposition of a 
garrison. The citizens hastily manned the walls with boys and 
slaves, and made such show of resistance as they could, conscious, 
however, of the impossibility of sustaining a siege. They 
promised to accede to Arrhidaeus' demands except in the matter 
of the garrison, and when he still insisted, replied that the 
question must be laid in due form before the people. By thus 
temporising they gained a respite of twenty-four hours, during 
which they launched ships, sent hastily to Byzantium for men 
and stores, and under cover of night ferried across their fellow 
citizens from the mainland. Arrhidaeus, who had not counted 
on their control of the sea, was completely disconcerted and 
eventually retired with loss. 

Antigonus, who had hoped to take advantage of the siege to 
rescue the city from Arrhidaeus and bind it to himself, now 
appeared with a very considerable force, but finding Arrhidaeus 
already disposed of, set out after him, with many protestations 
of his goodwill towards Cyzicus and his determination to 
uphold the liberties of the free cities ; which sentiments were 
doubtless assessed at their true value by the hard-headed 
traders behind the walls. 

The position of such towns as Cyzicus under the Diadochi 
was anomalous : as naval powers they were naturally the object 
of conciliatory overtures from the satraps of the mainland, while 
their own commercial interests were all for peace. Cyzicus at 
this period possessed land on the continent which must surely 

1 Demochares ap. Ath. XI. 509. 2 Diod. xvm. 51, 52. 
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have been recognised as part of the “Hellespontine satrapy ” of 
the Diadochi 1 . Refusal to submit to a nominal suzerainty would 
entail loss of this territory, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
a compromise was agreed upon, the relations of Cyzicus with 
the mainland authorities varying to a certain extent with the 
state of parties within her walls. The agricultural proletariat 
which stood to lose immediately in the event of hostilities would 
be naturally more inclined to make concessions to the dynasts. 

The usual party bitterness of a Greek city is revealed by the 
incident related by the Pseudo-Aristotle 2 , when the plutocrats 
are seen in eclipse, banished from the city, and deprived of their 
property, while the striking of coins with the Cyzicene mint- 
mark by Lysimachus and Antiochus I. and II . 3 may be 
evidence for a Seleucid ascendancy contemporaneous with the 
beginning of the Pergamene alliance. The incident of the 
Cyzicene mercenaries sent to the relief of Byzantium, who 
refused to obey orders unless in accordance with home in- 
structions 4 , may, if referred to the siege of Byzantium by 
Antiochus II. 5 , be part of the same policy: but the history of 
the period is as fragmentary as the circumstances of the story 
are vague. 

The alliance of Cyzicus with the princes of Pergamon gives 
The a continuity to her history which has hitherto been 

pergamenes. lacking. The connection dates from the early 
years of Philetaerus the founder of the dynasty, an ally of 
Antiochus I., and ends only with the last of the line, after whose 
death the city came into immediate relations with Rome. 

One of the few important records of Cyzicus discovered 
during recent years 6 testifies to Philetaerus' personal bene- 
factions to the city, which were evidently a part of his known 
policy of conciliation towards the Asiatic states : they begin 
very soon after, if not before, his seizure of the throne. The 
inscription being dated by a brief mention of the Gallic invasion, 
Dr Cecil Smith has very plausibly argued that the king’s gift of 

1 Cf. Michel, Recital, 35. 2 Oecon. 2. 11. 

3 MUller, Monnaies d? Alexandre, -233. Mo?m. de Lysim . 381. 

4 Aen. Tact. xii. 5 Droysen, 11. 286. 

6 Inscr, 1. 23 xx.11* 193. 3). See also R*M*G* 1902, 302-10. 
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corn in the year of the invasion of the Trocmi 1 implies that the 
Cyzicenes saved themselves on that occasion by severing their 
communication with the mainland and so from their home corn 
supply. In other years his gifts consist according to circum- 
stances in oil and money for the games, horses, fiscal privileges 
or military aid, shewing him to be a practical friend to the city. 

Cyzicus remained in alliance with his successors, and Attalus I. 
cemented the growing friendship by marrying Apollonis, the 
beautiful and exemplary daughter of a Cyzicene 2 , whose greatest 
pride, Plutarch 3 tells us, though she had risen from private 
estate to be queen of the now flourishing realm of Pergamus, 
was in the loyalty of her other sons to their elder brother 
Eumenes II. 

In the reign of the latter, the Roman grant of Phrygia ad 
Hellespontum to the Kingdom of Pergamon 4 brought the two 
states into still closer contact, and in the succeeding wars with 
Prusias II. of Bithynia, Cyzicus provided Athenaeus with twenty 
out of the eighty ships, with which he harried the Bithynian 
coast 5 . At the conclusion of the war the city was honoured by 
a state visit from Apollonis 6 who was escorted by her sons 
through the city of her birth. The Cyzicenes were so much 
struck by the devotion of her sons that they likened them to 
Cleobis and Biton, the Greek models of filial affection, and the 
temple erected to Apollonis in Cyzicus after her death, the 
Argive legend, and many others of the same character from 
Greek and Roman myth, were represented in relief on the bases 
of the columns 7 . 

1 Cf. Liv. xxxviii. 1 6 . 2 Str. 62 4. 3 Frat. Amor. 3. 

4 b.C. 188. Liv. xxxviii. 39. This settlement was the consequence of the 

aggressions of Antiochus III., who appears actually to have occupied Cyzicus with 

a garrison about 196. The place is not mentioned by name, but the occupation 
seems obvious from a comparison of Appian, Syr . 1 ('EXX^o-ttoi/Wous ^ 7 r 7 }et...wj ol 
irpov'fjKOVTa.s &pxovtl tt}s ’A ctIols 6tc kclI ?rd\cu t&v ttjs Acrnxs (3<z<rt\£ (av viri)KOVov' ol p*kv 
tt\£ov€s avT(p 7 rpocrerLdevro [Lampsacus and Smyrna are mentioned as exceptions in 
Syr. 2] kclI ippovpds £<xe5£x' QVT0 rep tv}$ aAcicreaJsr) and ibid, j 2 where Cyzicus is 
among the cities Antiochus proposes to surrender. 

5 Polyb. xxxill. 132. Cf. Inscr. IV. 40 (if this is not Miletopolitan), where rd 
KaracppcucrcL are mentioned. 

Polyb. XXII. 20. 

7 Anth. Pal . III. 
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In this worship of Apollonis the Roman imperial cultus 
finds its prototype: it must have been just as important a 
political asset to the Pergamenes 1 2 : the benefactor Philetaerus 
was already commemorated by games*, as the Roman Muciea 
precede the Imperial cultus. The worship of Apollonis, we 
gather from parallels at Teos 3 , included also the rest of the 
royal house, who through her had Cyzicene blood in their veins, 
though until their death the}^ were not recognised as gods ; 
while Apollonis’ Teian epithet of Apobateria appears to identify 
her with the Marine Aphx-odite 4 5 , just as Livia was later associated 
with Athena, and Faustina assimilated to Kore. 

The connection with Pergamum also brought to Cyzicus the 
cult of Asklepios as well as the worship (inaugurated by the 
dynasts) of Athena Nikephoros s , while in the reign of Attalus III. 
Athenaeus, a Cyzicene citizen of Apollonis’ family, was pre- 
sented to the important priesthood of Dionysus Kathegemon 
at Pergamum 6 . Artistically also the inclusion of a Cyzicene 
Stratonicus 7 among the sculptors of the battle groups com- 
memorating the victories of Attalus and Eumenes is significant. 

In external politics as a whole the town plays a passive 
part during this period. Her policy, like that of Rhodes and 
other commercial states, was peaceful, and unless forced, she 
avoided war in the interests of trade. The citizens witness the 
treaty between Eumenes II. and Pharnaces in 179 8 and appear 

1 They used it certainly to cement their relations with Miletus. Arch. Am. 
1904, i. 9. 

2 Inscr. 11. 19. 

3 Le Bas 88. C.I.G. 3067, 3068, 3070. The latter are connected with the 
Ionian and Hellespontine Dionysiac artists. 

4 Cf. also Stratonice at Smyrna. The temple of Apollonis may have stood near the 
north-west comer of the central harbour, where there are ruins (De Rustafjaell marks 
“Temple ”?). Ihis is a very suitable place if the queen was “Ecbateria” and 
the Philetaerus stele is from the immediate neighbourhood. The temple seems from 
Anth. Pal in. to have been recognisable in comparatively late times. 

5 Cf. B.C.H. IV. 573. Franckel, Inschr. v. Pergamon 167. Strabo 624. 

6 Franckel 248. 

7 Overbeck , Schriftquellen 1994. Other Cyzicene artists are collected by Marquardt, 
Book in. 3, 7. Most of them are, however, little more than names to ns, and 
in general serve only to illustrate the prosperity and consequence of the city in the 
Hellenistic age: nor can any detail be added to the minute account of Marquardt. 

8 Polyb. XXV. 2. 13. 
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to have been on good terms with Antiochus Epiphanes who 
gave magnificent presents to the Prytaneum 1 at Cyzicus as to 
the city at Rhodes. Antiochus IX. was even sent to Cyzicus 
for his education 2 as his brother Grypus was to Athens, and 
apparently raised tro.ops there to fight against his rival: he is 
the first of several foreign princes who were brought up in the 
city, it being apparently famous for its educational institutions. 

1 Liv. xli. 20. 

2 App. Syr, 68. Joseph. Ant.Jud. xiri. io. r. Euseb. Chron. I. xl. 19, 


H, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


EARLY RELATIONS WITH ROME. 

The extinction of the royal house of Pergamon brought 
Cyzicus into immediate relations with the Romans, who respected 
her freedom, and found in her a loyal and powerful ally. The 
rising of Aristonicus did not shake her loyalty, and his attempted 
siege was rendered abortive by the appearance of Nicomedes of 
Bithynia in answer to a summons of the Romans 1 , 

Mithradates was equally unsuccessful. In 85 his son was 
defeated on the Rhyndacus near Miletupolis 2 by Fimbria, who, 
being encamped opposite him, crossed the river by night and 
surrounded the hostile camp; he entrenched his own position 
and awaited attack at dawn ; when it came, his wings immediately 
closed and the enemy was completely out-manoeuvred. The 
Cyzicenes opened their gates to the conqueror, who disgusted 
them by his insolence and cruelty : he killed two of their 
prominent citizens and threatened the lives of the others if they 
did not pay him a substantial ransom 3 . Nothing could be more 
calculated to alienate an ally. 

Cyzicus, however, remained loyal : the third Mithradatic 
The Mithra- war °P en ed with the successful operations of the 

%$*** king before Chalcedon, where he shut up Cotta, 

and, bursting the chain which defended the harbour 
mouth, burnt four and towed out sixty ships. Of these ten 

1 Inscr. 1. 7 : but this again may refer to Miletupolis. 

2 Oros. VI. 2 § ro. Memnon 34. Frontin. in. 17, 5. CJ.G. 6855. 

3 Diodor. frag, xxxvm. 8. 3. 

4 Pint. Fit Lucull 9; Appian, tie Bell Mithr . 72; Sallust, fragg. m. 308, 
IV. 315, VI. 337 (Valpy); Strabo XII. 575; Diod. Sic. frag. (ap. Fr. Hist Gr' ix.) 
xxiv. § 33; Memnon 40; Floras L. 40; Liv. Epit. xcv.; Frontin. 111. 136,1V. 5. 21; 
Aur. Victor. Vi. 74; Amm. Marc. XXIII. 256; Sid. Apoll. XIX. 163#., XXII. 511 ff. ; 
Orosius VI. 2. 14; Suidas s.v. E^^a=Ael. frag. 12; Cicero, pro Manil, 8, 
pro Arc/m, 8 ; Pliny xvn. 244; Forph. tie Abst 1. 25 ; Paul. Diac. vi, 4. 6; Th. 
Reinach, Mitk. Eupator , 325, and Inscr. p. 302 below. 
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were from Cyzicus, and three thousand of her citizens fell alive 
into his hands. He determined to make use of this success and 
marched on the city : Lucullus met him near by, but Mithradates 
eluded him in the night, and took up his position before the 
walls with an immense army of 300,000 men and a fleet of 
400 ships, meaning to make it his headquarters for the ensuing 
winter. 

Lucullus with five legions followed hard on his heels, and 
grasping at once the weak point in his opponent's plans, which 
lay in the difficulty of supplying his huge force with food, took 
up his position immediately behind him on the mainland, at the 
Thracian Village. Mithradates, relying on false information to 
the effect that the Fimbrian legions, which formed part of 
Lucullus’ force, were ripe for desertion, carelessly abandoned 
his strong outpost on Adrasteia, whose immediate occupation by 
Lucullus effectually cut off his supplies from the mainland. 

Mithradates then gave his whole attention to the siege : he 
blocked the passage through the isthmus ; his fleet closed the 
mouth of the war port with a double stockade, while his army 
surrounded the town with a chain of ten forts. The Cyzicenes 
at first despaired : Mithradates paraded the prisoners of 
Chalcedon before the walls, and the citizens were assured that 
the army of Lucullus, which they could see on the high ground 
about the Thracian Village, was merely a reinforcement sent to 
Mithradates by his Armenian ally. So convinced were they of 
this that the messenger passed through the hostile fleet by 
Lucullus was discredited, and only the obstinate attitude of the 
governor, Pisistratus, prevented a surrender. The defenders 
were at length convinced of Lucullus’ presence by the testimony 
of a prisoner, and a small body of men which slipped into the 
town under cover of darkness in a boat brought overland from 
the lake of Manyas encouraged them to continue the re- 
sistance. 

The king now determined at all costs to storm the town : 
his grain ships were already, owing to the lateness of the season, 
becoming few and far between, the continental roads were held 
against him, and he counted on the granaries of the city for the 
winter. He commenced to throw up a series of earthworks and 


12 — 2 
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to construct immense siege engines. In particular he built 
a tower on two quinqueremes for an assault on the harbour 
walls. An attempt with this great bridging tower was so far 
successful that the defenders were driven back, but the storming 
party did not follow up their advantage, and the four men who 
made good their entrance were killed by the rallying citizens: 
the fleet was beaten off from the walls. A further attempt was 
made from the land, and towards evening the wall was breached 
by fire : the still smoking aperture was, however, for the moment 
impracticable, and in the ensuing night the citizens made good 
the damage. 

The gods themselves fought on the side of the besieged : at 
the feast of Persephone, the Cyzicenes, despairing of obtaining 
the offering demanded by usage, were about to sacrifice a cake 
made in the shape of a heifer, when the selected victim of the 
goddess swam unscathed from the mainland to the city and 
offered itself for sacrifice: Persephone herself appeared to the 
town clerk, promising in mysterious words “to send the flute- 
player of Libya upon the trumpeter of Pontus,” and next 
morning the siege engines of the king were prostrated by 
a violent south wind. At Ilium Athena appeared in dishevelled 
dress saying that she came from the fight at Cyzicus 1 . 

Mithradates” advisers warned him to give up the siege, after 
these repeated evidences of divine disfavour. He consented 
only to send away his baggage train, taking advantage of an 
attack by Lucullus, into Bithynia : but it was intercepted at the 
Rhyndacus and cut to pieces. The king ventured a last throw, 
and spent time and labour on a new series of earthworks from 
the side of the island. Winter now came on in earnest, and 
disease an$ famine made ravages in the besiegers’ camp. The 
new earthworks were mined, and the king himself, by the 
strategy of a Roman centurion in charge of the sappers, with 
whom he attempted to negotiate 2 , all but captured ; the besieged, 
whose food supplies still held out, encouraged by the miserable 
condition of the enemy, made frequent sallies. 

1 Cf. the intervention of Isis on behalf of Rhodes in the Mithradatic siege. App, 
Bell, Milk, 27. 

2 Diodorus. Cf. Strabo, 
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Mithradates, finding that his position was untenable and 
having no hopes of bettering it, at last decided to retire. The 
army made the best of its way by land to Lampsacus, but lost 
heavily at the flooded crossings of the Aesepus and Granicus 
which were held by Lucullus’ troops. The king himself set out 
by sea to Parium ; the besieged took advantage of the confusion 
during the embarkation to make a sally, and it was only after 
desperate fighting on the shore that a portion of the fleet was 
able to get away. 

Lucullus entered the gates in triumph, hailed as the saviour 
of the city, and many years after his services were commemo- 
rated by the games called Lucullea instituted in his honour. 
The relief of the city counted for one of his finest services, 
while full credit was given to the Cyzicenes for their gallant 
defence. 

The Romans in recognition of her loyalty awarded her the 
title of a free city 1 , and added to her borders a great deal of the 
surrounding country; in Strabo's 2 time her territory extended 
westwards to the Aesepus and the plain of Adrasteia, south- 
wards to the lake of Manyas, eastward to the Rhyndacus and 
the lake of Apollonia, and even beyond the river to the country 
about the Odryses. 

This great dramatic event in the history of a city famed 
hitherto rather for her commerce than her arms, brought about 
a curious revival of the Epic spirit. To the citizens of a later 
day it was a heroic episode, one of those occasions when Homer's 
gods came down to fight with men for Hellenism against 
barbarism, and we are justified in supposing that the Roman 
Lucullus was enrolled as a city hero in official cultus. The 
incident of the siege thus became a link with Rome, welded not 
only by sentiment but by facts. 


1 Str. 37 6, Suet. Tib, 37. 


2 376 * Cf. 551, 582. 
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THE ROMAN PERIOD. 

In the succeeding period we find Cyzicus one of the most 
energetic naval allies of Rome, lending ships freely to her great 
ally. She sent a contingent to the aid of Caesar in the Alex- 
andrian war 1 , and again to the Libyan campaign against the 
rallying Pompeian party 2 . 

After Caesar’s death, Cyzicus was selected by the tyranni- 

Brmus cides as the headquarters of their fleet during the 
short-lived resistance to the young Augustus 3 . The 
honours decreed to Herostratus, the emissary of Brutus (in which 
decree Cyzicus was evidently concerned, if indeed Herostratus 
was not a Cyzicene 4 ), ^nd Brutus’ choice of the city as an asylum 
for his young protege the Thracian prince Satala 6 , argue no 
great attachment to Caesar’s memory: but on the other hand it 
may be contended that the tyrannicides’ appointment at least 
was perfectly legal, that it was hard enough even in the capital 
to distinguish the constitutional party, and that the presence of 
Brutus would naturally count for a good deal 6 . 

1 Inscr. I. io. 2 Inscr. I. ir. CJ.G. 3665. 

6 Plut. Brutus , 28 , vavrcKbu jxkv i^prforo <rrb\ov h Jiidvvlq, Kal irepl JU>£ikqv, 7 refprj 
8’ a tiros foikv Kadto-raro. ras irbXeis rat rots bwaarah lxPW& TL £ G etc. 

4 Inscr. I. 19. 6 App. Belt. Civ . iv. 75. 

6 To this period ostensibly belong the curious “Letters of Brutus” of which 
I print the Cyzicene series (after Westermann’s edition) below, as not easily accessible. 
They are presumably based on the passage of Plutarch quoted above. 

\e. B povros Kv^ktjpols. Td diro Btflm'as oVXa irapaTrlja^are &xpi "BWvcrTrbvTov 17 
/card y rjv rj /card 0dXarrai> imdifievoi. afoOoLaOe 8* dv afoot yudXcara tt}s piovos afowv 
rrapaKOfudijs. el fitvroi fipabfoepav ij Set i}fuv gX0ot, ws dv d Kal vapdirav (pdapdy rj Kal 
fob tols 7 To\ep,lois yfooiro ixp' bp&v rfbiKrjcrdai 8b^op.ev. 

Xr'. K vfrKypol Bpofotp . Hapairtfixpai rd oVXa Kal Kara yrjv 8i d rods iroXefilovs Kal 
vavcri 5td rods xet^wvas x a ^ ew 8v, fidXurra <rov rd evavruarara <rvvdipavros } ra%ur^ra Kal 
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After Philippi, the eastern half of the empire fell to Antony : 
and it was by the aid of a contingent of gladiators stationed 
within her walls by the latter that Cyzicus was enabled to 
beat off the attack by land and sea of Sextus Pompeius in 
35, during the last bid for power made by that adventurer in 
Asia 1 . 

It may be that Augustus bore Cyzicus a grudge for the part 
A she had taken in the civil wars, and that this helped 

to secure their disfranchisement in B.C. 20 3 : but the 
charge of scourging and killing Roman citizens is obviously one 
which could not for the sake of precedent be overlooked by the 
government : one can at the same time well imagine that any 
assumed superiority on the part of the resident Romans would 
easily incur the resentment of the free citizens, and thus lead to 

acrcfrdXeLap. ofiuis 8e cnrovSys ovdepuas Xet^6jue0a, eav rb 4 k rbxys crvpLpy<rbp.epop pr) rocs 
dbKPcos ■uTrovpyficracn TpocrOys. 

X£'. B.-K. ’EmpUcrOy ra ottX a ml els op povXbpceda mipbv . rys Xeirovpylas qvp 

ypup ralrrys 4 p 84optl yepopt.4pys dvriolbopuep tt]p UpoKbppycrop <tvp tcus 4p abry XiQovpylcus . 

X 77 '. K.-B. Otfre tc4p5ov$ 4X7rl8i icnrebcrapiep a i^crrecXas otire els rd Xoltcl 

brnypoos 4p.4XXofJL€p ggecp 4ircupeQ4PTes dpuarOL tipLCos 8k el agcobpie&d croi Scope cis, ydbfxeda 
ry ary pcaprupi p ttX4op rj rats TLpoKoppycrioop Xaropda ts. 

X0 f . B.-K. 01 7rp4<T@eis bpiCop ipioi <tvp4tvxov AttIoptl iiri rbp irbXep.op ml 

TrapetadaL rys crvpipLaxlas Ukrevop , aarOkpeiav alridofxepoL ml rb ai ropeip rd KOivd . SLkcuop 
/jl4p ovv rrXycrlop y8y rys %pe£as otirtos kireLyobcrys, el ml Trpbcrdep obK 48ore, pvp iTrarkpL^ac 
7 tX4op yctp av irlfx a ttjp birovpylav bpcQv 6 mtpbs. bweiSy §e ioimre ryv kolkLoo rod TroXkfXov 
TrpoXapeLP eXwlda , ry pckv darQevelq. bpccov, yv alndcrde , ijSofACU' Tobvavrlov yctp av yx^kadyv 
dmbcov larxbeLV Kambs Svras. robs 5’ &v8pas bpLwv cropcpLaxovs (Jch o{ik4tl, birovpyobs 84 
ml &K 0 PTas tfgu}. X4Xy0e 8’ bfx as obbapccos cos SeLvbv rys 4 k tov rroXkpLov pLeracrxeiv vlKys, el 
y4poLTo i robs rb y 1 ecp' eavrocs els rracrav ypLas dcrdiveiav TrpodtSbvras. 

pi\ K.-B. To <r7rou5atoj/ ypeebv obK 4 f cop ttoXX&kls vTrovpyfjcrapcep pekvov, a XXa ml 
rats Tapb crov Scopeats pLaprvpydh kSbmi TrewuTTedcrBcu. iirei 84 tqls /card Trpoalpe<xcp obx 
airavres bpLOvoovcnv oi mipoi , rl 8e t pekpos £% 0 pas dpidpcycrai ryv srbre d< 70 et'etai' ; rrav 
y dp av Tobpaprlov puds d7roX7}7rWo*' /cryaXa\frux£as, cos t6 ttoXv Swpeiv robs 6p $ cos 
dLCLKOP'ifjaaPTas , oiJrw 8y ml crvyypibpcyv bwovripdicrei xap££fetr0at, ^ irpbs 4<pr)8ear9aL 
ry aSvpapilq, Zcfrys ypLcop, cocnrep obxl co c 4XXelTeiP fiiXXopros, octop ap ypfip 4p84y. robs 
pc4u ovv apSpas elre crvpLpLdxovs etre vwovpyov s 4diXeLS > ob Stoiffbpieda yap Tepl dvofidrcav, 
diraye' ypeeh 8e el dTreypibKeipLev ras els rbp 7r6Xepto^ iXirlSas, obK av 46epaTrebop.ev abrds 
TrpecrPevbpiePOL. vvvl 8k ml rd jS kXruTra ebxopL^voc irepl crov ml vy Ala vpocrdoKwvreSt 
el Kal tcop 4ttlplkIcop dvreXadycrbpLeOa ws 4x@p yovv xapas pLedk^opcep cos cftlXou 

1 App. Bell. Civ . v. 137. The gladiators, we are told by Dio (LI. 17), were 
being trained by Antony for the games by which he intended to signalise his victory 
over Octavianus. After Actium they made for Egypt overland, but were intercepted 
in Cilicia. 

2 Dio Cass. liv. 7. Sueton. Aug. 47. Zon. X. 34. Syncellus 593 Augustus 
probably visited Cyzicus in person, cf. inscr. and note in Beiir \ z. AH. Gesch. v. 300. 
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a. serious disturbance warranting a curtailment of their privileges 1 . 
For general reasons “ free cities ” in Asia were not desirable, as 
hindering the consistent government of the province as a whole, 
and a maritime state especially had a dangerous amount of power. 
Rhodes was similarly disfranchised by Claudius. 

The freedom of the city was restored 2 by Agrippa during his 
eastern progress 3 (17 — 13 B.C.), as appears from an inscription of 
the early part of Caligula’s reign, mentioning the favour of 
Agrippa and implying that he was considered the second founder 
of the city 4 : a temple of Augustus was at the same time begun. 
The . empress Livia, probably to the disgust of Tiberius, was 
associated in the cult of the Pergamene Athena Polias Nike- 
phoros 5 , and her priesthood was assumed by Tryphaena, wife of 
Cotys of Thrace, a benefactress of the city and a connection of 
the imperial house : an attempt was made to popularise the 
loyal cult by the celebration of the Panathenaea in honour of 
“ Livia Sebaste Nikephoros and the greatest god Tiberius” with 
unusual splendour, and so of attracting to the festival by the 
proclamation of a free market the trade of the other cities of 
Asia. This is quite in accordance with that principle of Imperial 
Government which aimed at breaking down the barriers of local 
prejudice by making the cult of the emperors the rallying point 
of its heterogeneous empire: athletic festivals bringing inter- 
national commerce in their train were a powerful factor. 

Tiberius found reason to deprive the city once more of its 
privileges in 25 A.D., on account of an alleged mal- 

Tibenus. _ ® 

treatment of Roman citizens. A second charge was 
brought forward — rather characteristic, if we may believe Tacitus’ 
accounts of Tiberius’ punctilio on this point— imputing to the 
citizens neglect of the rites of the Divine Augustus, or, more 
specifically, failure to complete the heroon they had begun in 

1 The behaviour of Verres at Lampsacus (Cic. in Verr. I. 24) was probably not an 
isolated instance. 

2 Dio Cass. liv. 23. 

8 This was perhaps the occasion when Agrippa bought the pictures mentioned by 
Pliny xxxv. 25 : his presence can be traced at Ilium (C.LG. 3609), where he was in 
16, Lampsacus (Str. 504), and Parium (coin in B. M. 85). 

4 Inscr. I. 14. 

5 At Pergamon Julia Livilla is the companion of Athena. Fraenkel 11. 497, 498. 
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his honour 1 . It is significant that in the following year when 
fourteen Asiatic cities, including several not of first-class im- 
portance, petitioned for leave to erect a temple to Tiberius, 
Cyzicus is not among them 2 . 

The death of Tiberius lifted the cloud. We have no definite 
mention of a second restoration of the franchise, but an inscrip- 
tion of the first year of Caligula 3 , couched in excessively loyal 
terms, in which moreover the young emperor is named as 
eponymous hipparch, warrants us in supposing that he was 
responsible for a restoration of some at least of the lost privi- 
leges : we may even surmise that this favour was obtained 
through the good offices of Tryphaena ; her influence at court, 
as Professor Ramsay has remarked, really dates from Caligula, 
who was a kinsman of hers through their common ancestress 
Antonia. Gaius Caesar is at once hipparch and god, no new 
combination for the Cyzicenes, who had already conferred the 
magistracy on Poseidon. As god the emperor is styled the new 
Sun 4 , while his deceased sister Drusilla figures as the New 
Aphrodite 5 , and is honoured like Livia with games. 

In the same reign Tryphaena, who, probably owing to her 
husband’s ancestral connection with the town through Satala 6 , 
evidently took the keenest interest in it, undertook a thorough 
dredging and reconstruction of the harbours 7 , including the 
reopening of the channels through the bridges ; these latter had 
been purposely blocked in the previous reign, probably with 
a view to securing communication with the mainland when 
pirates were rife in the Hellespont 8 . 

From Caligula to Hadrian, history fails us completely 0 . 

1 Tac. Ann. iv. 36. Suet. Tiberius , 37. Dio Cass. lvi. 24. 

2 Tac. Ann . iv. 25. 3 Inscr. 1. 14, 

4 Inscr. I. 13. Suet. 22 tells us that he was worshipped in Rome unofficially 

as Jupiter Latiaris, but had also a temple of his own. 

5 Inscr. 1. 13. She was worshipped in Rome with the attributes of Aphrodite and 
the name of Panthea (Dio Cass. Lix. 11) and at Smyrna with the attributes of 
Persephone (B. M. Catal. Ionia , 271. Pl. XXXVIII. 9. Cf. Miletus, B. M. 143, 
dm ApovcriWa: see also 'AByva iov X. 528. 2 (Epidaurus}). 

6 Eph. Epig. 11. 251. 7 J.H.S. xxii. 132 f. etc. 

8 Cf. C.I.G. 3612. 

9 To this period belongs a stray notice (in a scholion on Aristides, quoted by Keil, 
Hermes , 1897) of a palace built at Cyzicus by Vespasian. 
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Tryphaena’s family apparently continued their interest in the 
city for several generations 1 . The joint dedication of the Roman 
residents and the Cyzicenes to Claudius 2 and the honorary ap- 
pointment of the praetor Fuscus under Hadrian to the office of 
strategus points to an outward harmony at least between the 
natives and Romans 3 . 

The period of unsurpassed prosperity for the Roman pro- 
vinces which opened with the second century A.D. was naturally 
unproductive of historical events in the ordinary sense, and we 
have as yet, curiously enough, no record at Cyzicus of munificent 
and public-spirited citizens such as are characteristic of the age. 
Almost the only events are the occasional visits of the emperors, 
and the great festivals connected with their worship in the 
Asiatic cities. The position of Cyzicus in this period does not 
seem vitally different from that of the other great cities of Asia, 
and it is not apparent that she had regained the special privi- 
leges of a free city: the status of all cities was evidently 
equalised as much as possible under the imperial rule, on the 
one hand by the appointment of the imperial accountant (\o- 
<yicrTr]<;) in the free cities, thus placing them in a direct relation 
to the government, and on the other by the extension of the 
privileges of the ordinary provincial towns. This equalising 
process culminates in the extension of the franchise to the whole 
Roman world under Caracalla. 

The senatorial rulers of the province are fairly often found 
occupying the magistracies of Cyzicus, among them the young 
Antoninus 4 , proconsul in 120 6 , who evidently visited Cyzicus 
during his term of office: it was here that he was given the 

1 Cf. Inscr. in. 26. S. Julius [Cotys?], perhaps a great-grandson of Tryphaena, 
contemporary with C. Julius Cotys temp. Titus at Laodicea { Coll Wadd. 6271, 62 72). 

2 Inscr. III. 1. Here the Romans take precedence of the Cyzicenes. In 
Inscr. ill. 14 (a Greek inscription) the reverse is the case. 

3 The reverse Heracles Ktistes on a coin of Domitian (Mionn. 163, Supp. 213) rests 
on the doubtful authority of Sestini and Vaillant. Domitian was certainly worshipped 
as Heracles in Rome (Martial ix. 64, 65, 101) and Ktistes was a title easily earned in 
Asia by the foundation of games and institutions. Our only inscription of Domitian is 
from Apollonia (m. 2). The dedication to Artemis Sebaste Baiiane at Buyuk tepe 
keui on the upper Granicus (iv. 60) seems to me another relic of local Flavian cultus, 
The goddess is perhaps Julia Titi. 

4 Coin in Waddington Collection (Inventaire 726). 

5 Waddington, Fastes , 724. 
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rather obscure omen of his future career, "the crown of Jupiter 
(Hadrian ?) was transferred to his statue 1 .” 

In 124 2 Hadrian himself on his Asiatic progress left abundant 
traces of his visit in the city and neighbourhood of Cyzicus. 
Hadriani, Hadrianeia, Hadrianopolis, and Hadrianutherae, took 
his name, while the numerous inscriptions, common also to the 
rest of Asia, naming him “ Olympian 3 Saviour and Founder 4 ” 
hint at his activity especially in the matter of building : this is 
exemplified at Apollonia by the still existent architrave blocks 5 
of a building erected by him, and at Cyzicus itself by the 
immense temple associated with his name. The time of his 
visit was opportune, for the cities of the district had but a year 
before suffered severely from one of the periodical earthquakes. 

The history of Hadrian’s temple has been rendered compli- 
Hadrian’s cated by the assumption that Aristides’ speech in 

Temple. 167 A.D. 6 was made at the actual dedication of the 

temple ; this complication is avoided if we suppose (and I find 
nothing in the words of the speech or its lemma to contradict 
the supposition) that it was made at the dedication anniversary 
— naturally the day on which the games were held: the era of 
the Olympia at Cyzicus is shewn by Boeclch 7 to have been 
139 A.D. Thus it would not be necessary for Aristides to allude 
to the vicissitudes of the temple’s history as it would be in an 
inaugural speech. 

The history of the temple then becomes easily understood. 
The building was begun, as we know from a scholiast on 
Lucian 8 , some centuries before the time of Hadrian, but, like 


1 Vit. Antonini III. 

2 Durr, Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian , pp. 59, 67. 

8 Socrates III. 23 (ad fin.) says that Hadrian was reckoned the thirteenth Olympian 
at Cyzicus. 

4 Inscrr. in. 3- — 9 inch 5 Inscr. vi. 22. 

6 So Masson, Coll, ad vitam Aristidis . 

7 Adnot. in C.I.G . 3674. The chronology of Aristides and the temple is discussed 

by Keil in Hermes , 1897, 497. His very ingenious deductions from the Eteoneus 
speech as to damage done to a temple of Persephone do not, I think, warrant the 
complete separation of this temple from that of Hadrian : it is perfectly in accord with 
what we know of Imperial Asia to suppose that Hadrian and Persephone were 
associated as <rtiv8povoi, especially as a Persephone-Faustina appears on the coinage. 

8 Icarom . 24 (Reitz). The fact that the temple is built over a spring rather 
suggests that the site was old. 
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the Olympieum at Athens, discontinued for want of funds. It 
may possibly have been the temple mentioned by Pliny 1 in the 
walls of which a gold thread was inlaid — a peculiarity noticed 
by Cyriac 2 in the ruins he saw at Cyzicus — and in which “was 
to be dedicated ” (significantly) a group of statuary representing 
Zeus crowned by Apollo. An earthquake in 123 3 called forth 
Hadrian's munificence during his visit to Cyzicus in the following 
year 4 5 . He gave large gifts to the city, began the temple, and 
paved an agora, most likely the one adjoining the temple. It 
was probably inaugurated, as we have said, in 139. It was 
apparently seriously damaged by an earthquake in the time of 
Antoninus 6 , when a speech before the Senate by the young 
Aurelius secured further subsidies for the city 6 ; the temple 
was still standing in the time of Anastasius 7 , and, in spite of 
the later earthquakes, thirty-one columns still remained in 
the middle of the fifteenth century 8 . There is every proba- 
bility that the life of the temple was prolonged by its use as 
a church in Byzantine times. A hint of this is given by the 
name “ Plodja Kilisseh,” given by the Turks to its ruins. 

Before or beside 9 the temple of Hadrian stood the great altar 
of Persephone. The features of the latter, as numismatists have 
remarked, are on coins frequently assimilated to those of 
Faustina the younger, and it is quite possible that the restored 
altar was dedicated to her: as a reference to her parentage may 

1 N.H \ xxxvi. 23. 

2 B.C.H. xiv. 540. Cf. Co?nptes Rendus Acad. Inscr. 1890, p. 1 1 7. 

3 Joh. Malal. XI. 2 = 279!!. Chron . Pasch. 254, Kal h Ki tflK(p vabv hrurev Kal rfy 
ip airy Tr\araav iarpcocre /xap/idpois. 

4 Durr, Reisen des K. Hadrian, pp. 54, 69. 

5 Xipliilinus LXX. 4. Cf. Zonaras XII, 1 (for the earthquake Boissonade, Anecd . 
iv. 467). Keil puts the date between 130 — 155 a.d. (l.c. p. 502). 

0 Fronto, left, ad Ant, 1. 2, 162 a.d. ? M. Antoninus as Caesar is concerned in 
the S.C. de Corpore Neon ( C.I.G . 7060). Mommsen says “Patrocinium quoddam 
Cyzicenorum apud eum, domumque eius fuisse non sine veri specie conicietur ” {Eph, 
Epig. nr. 156). 

7 Anth . Pal . ix. 656. 

8 Cyriac, s te B.C.H. xiv. 540. When Cyriac was at Cyzicus the building was 
already being plundered for building material, and du Chastel saw the machines by 
which marble was raised for the turbeh of Mohammed III. The process has continued 
till very little marble remains on the spot. 

So coins, but the great altar is usually placed at the west end of a temple. 
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underlie the obscure “nympharum a Jove productarum ” of the 
inscription preserved by Cyriac. 

Of the later Antonines we have a hint at the worship of 
Commodus as the Roman Heracles 1 and a mention of the games 
called Commodea 2 . 

The peace of Asia was interrupted at length by the civil war 
severus and between Septimus Severus and Pescennius Niger. 
Nlger * Cyzicus, unlike her rival Byzantium, was fortunate 

enough to choose the winning side, and saw with equanimity the 
defeat outside her walls of Aemilianus, the general of Niger, 
followed by his apprehension and death 3 . 

Caracalla, perhaps in consideration of the loyalty of Cyzicus 
to his father, granted the city the honour of a second Neocorate 
together with the title Antoniniane 4 5 and probably games called 
Antoninea®. Th. Reinach 6 has shewn that the attribution of 
the second neocorate to Severus 7 , based on the testimony of a 
coin published by Mionnet 8 after Sestini, is more than doubtful. 
Caracalla, besides being especially prodigal of neocorates, is 
known to have been at Nicomedia 9 , after visiting Pergamon and 
Ilion in 214 10 , so that Cyzicus would lie naturally on his way. 
The temple would very appropriately be designed for the 
worship of the family of Caracalla, including his father Severus 
and his mother Domna 11 . 

I Coin in Mionn. 208. Cf. Supp. 327. 2 C.I.G . ItaL 738 (Naples). 

3 So Xiphil. lxxiv. 14, Herod. III. 2, who represent the campaign as fought out 
in the Taurus. The Vitae (Severi 5, Pescennii 8, 9, cf. Oros. VII. 17, Paul Diac. X., 
Aur. Victor, xx.) make the battle of Cyzicus the final engagement, and place after it 
the flight of Pescennius to the “palus” (the lake of Manyas?) and his execution. 
A coin (Mionn. Supp. 365, B.M. 24.7) representing Severus with a trophy beside 
a river-god labelled Aesepus , gives some clue to the site of the battlefield. The 
comparative rarity of the name Pescennius tempts one to connect C.I.G. 3669, a 
dedication of Pescennius Onesimus to the Highest God, with this event, though, 
unless we regard Onesimus as a deserted slave or freedman, it is hard to understand 

the expression ^x a P L(JT 'hP LOV vIkvs* 

4 Mionn. 216 — 220 and Supp. 377 ff. 

5 Cf. C.I.G. 246, 248 (Athens). Coins of Byzantium B.M. 7 6, 78, 98. Perrot 
and Guillaume Exploration de la Galatie I. 31 (21). 

6 Rev. Hum. vin. 244. 7 Buchner de Neocoria p. 106. 

8 Supp. 368. Cf. 369, 370. 

9 B.C.H . x. 405. Dio Cass, LXXVII. 19. Herod, IV. 7 — 10. 

10 C.I.L. vi. 2103. 

II The obscure reference in Dio lxxix. 7, to an attempt by an adventurer to 
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The empty honour of the neocorate, however, was more than 
counterbalanced by the material loss sustained by Cyzicus when 
Severus dismantled the fortifications of Byzantium in revenge 
for that city’s support of Pescennius. This deprived Cyzicus 
and the Propontis of a very necessary protection, as was seen 
when some half century later the barbarians of the Black Sea 
shore began to sweep without hindrance through the Bosporus to 
ravage Bithynia and the Hellespontine province. Though the 
city appears never to have been actually sacked, it became -the 
objective of repeated Scythian expeditions. We hear of at least 
three in the pages of Zosimus, Trebellienus Pollio and Syncellus. 
The discrepancy between the accounts of Zosimus, who expressly 
states that the barbarians were kept from the city by the flood 
of the Rhyndacus, and that of Trebellienus, who mentions 
Cyzicus alone of the cities of Asia that suffered in one of the 
many incursions, can hardly be left unexplained, and the most 
natural explanation is that there were two separate attempts on 
the city of which the second only was successful. Trebellienus 
gives us under the reign of Gallienus (c. 4) a short notice of the 
campaign which culminated in the burning of Nicomedia. 
Zosimus’ more circumstantial account mentions the frustrated 
attempt on Cyzicus, dating it evidently before the capture of 
Valerian (260), for it is Valerian who sends troops to the rescue 
of Bithynia while himself at Antioch on his way to the 
Persian war. 

Later invasions of Asia are mentioned in Trebellienus’ 
chapters 6, 7, 11 ; and in chapter 13, after Gallienus has sent 
help to Byzantium to repair the damage inflicted by the Goths 
on the Danube provinces, comes the definite statement that the 
barbarians “wasted Cyzicus” (vastaverunt Cyzicum): this is 
preferably considered as referring to the island or peninsula of 
Cyzicus, for the Scythians were normally repulsed before walled 
towns where resistance was offered : the access of prestige given 

seize a fleet lying in the port of Cyzicus “when Pseudantoninus wintered in 
Nicomedia ,3 is best relegated to a footnote. Pseudantoninus was a name given by 
Elagabalus in derision to Diadumenian ( Vit. Elagab . 8), but we have no record of the 
latter wintering in Nicomedia, though Elagabalus did so on his way to Rome 
(Herod. V. 5): his doubtful birth makes the name quite as appropriate to him 
as to his rival. 
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them by the purely lucky capture of Trapezus probably accounts 
for the abandonment of Chalcedon and Nicomedia, nor is the 
storming of the other Bithynian cities mentioned : a hundred 
years later, too, Cyzicus had an enceinte considered impreg- 
nable 1 : Ammianus Marcellinus, in his short summary of the 
Gothic wars of Gallienus’ reign 2 , only notices a siege of Cyzicus 
(circumsedit multitude) and Thessalonica, which latter, we know, 
was not taken. The death of Gallienus (268) which took place 
a little later, indeed after defeating these same Scythians in 
Illyria, gives some clue to the date. 

A third descent on Cyzicus occurred during the reign of 
Claudius Gothicus. A mixed horde of Scythians and Herules 
passed the Bosporus, and, their ships becoming unmanageable 
in the mouth of the Hellespont, such as escaped disaster turned 
on Cyzicus, where, however, they were repulsed 3 . Syncellus 
apparently includes a version of this affair among the Scythic 
campaigns of Gallienus, as he mentions a descent of Scythians 
and Herules on the 7 ropO/iuov rrjs K vty/cov 4 . 

1 Amm. Marc, xxxvi. 8. 

2 xxxi. 5, 16, ‘ circumsedit multitudo. , 3 Zos. 1. 43. 4 717 B. 
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Constantine. 


The reorganisation of the province of Asia under Diocletian, 
about 297 A.D. 1 , made Cyzicus the capital of the 
province of Hellespontus (which included roughly 
Troas and Lesser Phrygia), the seat of a consular governor 2 , and 
the head-quarters of a legion 3 : the division remained, after the 
introduction of the themes, as the ecclesiastical province of 
Hellespont under the archbishop of Cyzicus. 

Constantine’s choice of Byzantium as the new capital of the . 
East was necessarily a great blow to Cyzicene prosperity, mean- 
ing as it did the diversion not only of the entire Black Sea 
trade, but also that of the Mediterranean, to her ancient rival, 
and reducing her to the position of a mere purveyor, by the land 
routes reorganised in this reign, to the needs of the new capital 4 . 
Protection from the north was indeed secured, but the danger 
was soon to come from the other quarter. Henceforward we 
shall find the history of Cyzicus but a feeble echo of that of 
events in the capital. 

A bare hundred years after the invasion of the Goths the 
Procopius, city was again involved in a civil war 5 . The pre- 

365 a.d. tender Procopius, who had already been proclaimed 

at Constantinople, occupied Bithynia in defiance of Valens, and 
sent a force under Marcellus against the metropolis of the 
Hellespontine province ; the latter was held by Serenianus with 
a body of imperial cavalry and some irregular troops. We have 


1 Wadd. Pastes, Preface n. 66 1. 2 Hierocles, 

3 Legio 11. Trajana is mentioned under Licinius in the Life of S. Theogenes 
Acta SS. Jan. 3. 

4 Of. Schlumberger Sigill. Byz> p. 197 (temp, Heraclii) ’Iw dvvov tiir&rov mi 
7 €vlkov KofifiepKiapiov airoQ^K-qs "B\\t}<tw6vtov kclI Ku[^/cou. 

5 Amm. Marc, xxxvi. 8,'Zos, iv. 6 = 180 B» (365 A.D.). 
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seen from Syncellus’ account of the Gothic raids that the city 
could still be severed from the mainland: the enceinte was 
considered impregnable, but Marcellus chose the harbour mouth 
as his point of attack. The walls were probably (as at Con- 
stantinople) continued as moles so as to enclose the port, leaving 
only the necessary entrance, which was blocked by a chain. An 
officer of Marcellus’ force, advancing under cover of a testudo 
formed upon three ships lashed together, severed the chain with 
an axe : the harbour once forced, the town was at the invaders* 
mercy. Procopius appeared in person and granted an amnesty 
to the defenders, with the exception of Serenianus, who was 
sent to Nicaea 1 . With the strongly fortified town he obtained 
possession of the military treasury. The revolt was put down 
by Valens in 366. 

In the seventeenth year of Justinian 2 an earthquake destroyed 
half the city 3 , and to this, probably, Justinian owed the marbles 
he carried away for the building of S. Sophia 4 : the example had 
been set by Constantine, who removed the Dindymene image 5 to 
the forum at Constantinople, and was followed by other rulers, both 
Greek and Turkish. This earthquake may also have been the 
beginning of the migration to Artace of which we shall speak later. 

From Heraclius (610 — 641) dates the reorganisation of Asia 
on the military basis of Themes 6 , and under him the mint of 
Cyzicus as of most provincial Byzantine mints is abandoned. 
The Obsequian theme 7 , to which Cyzicus belonged, had Nicaea 
for its capital and included, besides the whole of the Hellespon- 
tine province, parts of Bithynia, Galatia and Phrygia : Cyzicus 
is eighth on the list of its cities as enumerated by Por- 
phyrogenitus. 

1 Zosimus says he escaped but was taken and killed in Lydia, IV. 6. 

2 A sedition at Cyzicus in this reign, resulting in. the murder of the archbishop 
(Joh. Malal. 480 B, Procop. Bell. Pers. 135 — 6 B, Hist. Arc . 105 b), seems from our 
scanty accounts to have been merely the continuation of a Constantinople party 
quarrel by John the Cappadocian, who was relegated after the Nika riots to a 
monastery of the Kapu Dagh : the latter, like Marmara, was a not unusual place of 
banishment (cf. Theoph. -287 b). 

3 Cedren. 656 B. Zon. XIV. 6. 4 Codinus de Struct. S . Sophiae 6 5. 

6 Possibly also the bronze sundial mentioned as of Cyzicene origin by Codinus 
de Aed. C « P. 75 B. 

6 Const. Porph. de Them. p. 25 B. 

7 difxa rod ’ 0 ypudov. The Islands counted with the Aegean theme. 

H. 
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Many causes were contributing to her gradual decay; the 
lack of municipal activity characteristic of provincial towns in 
the Byzantine period, led to neglect of the channel through the 
isthmus on which her commercial prosperity depended ; though 
the Byzantine aqueduct across the old harbour shews- that 
the site was not abandoned at once, the activity of the port 
must have shifted to Artace, where there is a good natural 
anchorage, quite sufficient, probably, for the reduced shipping. 
We do not know when this occurred. There is no mention of 
a town suffering in 1063 \ when serious damage was done. to the 
temple of Hadrian by an earthquake, and the site was probably 
abandoned by this time: the Byzantines use both Cyzicus and 
Artace ambiguously of the island and the town, and so late as 
the early fourteenth century, when we know from other sources 
that the old city lay in ruins, Pachymeres refers consistently to 
“ Cyzicus ” when his contemporaries speak of Artaki, and even 
of the Cape of Artace for the Kapu Dagh. 

The place, whether Cyzicus or Artace, lay open to any invaders 
of Constantinople, and felt the first invasion by the Saracens 
severely. . The latter, repulsed with their fleet from the sea walls 
of the capital, retired to Cyzicus for the winter of 668 and seven 
succeeding years 1 2 . Under Justinian II a Cypriote colony took 
refuge here from the ravages of the same Saracens 3 , who are 
later frequently found ravaging the coasts of the Propontis with 
impunity 4 . Nicephorus Bryennius in 1078, like the Saracens, 
used the port as a naval basis for his attempt on the capital, and 
extorted revenues from the inhabitants of the peninsula 5 . There 
is no mention of an action or of a town, and the inhabitants are 
referred to significantly as ir/xoopLot, not 7 roXirai. 

1 Zonaras XViii. 9. Job. Scyl. 816 B. Midi. Attal. 90 B. In the Oracula of 
Opsopoeus, eel. 1607, 111. pp. 251, 252, the fall of Cyzicus is attributed to the sea and 
the Rhyndacus ; in IV. 292, to earthquakes. 

2 Cedren. 1, 765 B. Z011. III. 223 B. Cons. Porph. de A dm. Imp. 48. Niceph. 
Chon. 22 B. Ephr. 1045. Of the Arab historians A 1 Tabari refers to the “capture 
(in 674 A.D.) by Gunada, the son of Abu Umaya, of an island in the sea near 
Kustantiniyya called Arwad, and Mahomet, son of ‘Umar, records that the Moslems 
remained in it for a space, as he says, of seven years.” They reached Constantinople 
in this year and wintered in the land of the Romans {J.H.S. xvm. 187). 

3 Cons. Porph. loc. cit. 47. 4 Theoph. Cont. IV. 22, v. 60. 

5 Zon. hi. 717 b. Mich. Attal. 258 B. 
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TURKS AND FRANKS. 

We stand now upon the threshold of the troubled period 
marked by the first sporadic Turkish invasions of the Helles- 
pontine province. The brunt of their attack fell naturally upon 
the outlying forts of Apollonia, Lopadium and Poemanenum, 
rather than on Cyzicus, which, lying far from the frontiers, has 
for the Turkish wars no strategic importance till the last act of 
the drama, when, as we shall see, it formed one of the last 
rallying places of the Byzantines in Asia. 

The reign of Alexius Comnenus is remarkable for a series of 
Alexius Turkish raids on Bithynia and the Hellespontine 

comnenus. province, still more for the energetic reprisals taken 

by the Byzantines ; the troops Alexius used for his coup cNtat 
were placed under his command by Botaniates for the purpose 
of avengingThe Turkish capture and sack of Cyzicus 1 , but we 
hear nothing of a recapture, and may conclude from the nature 
of the subsequent wars that this was a foray rather than an 
attempt at conquest, and that the invaders dispersed with their 
booty after the sack. 

In 1085 Cyzicus, Apollonia and Poemanenum were taken 
and held by the Turkish chieftain Elkhan 2 . The fleet despatched 
by Alexius up the river to Apollonia after capturing the outer 
town, was forced to retire at the news of approaching Turkish 
reinforcements : the Turks occupied the Lopadium bridge at the 
outlet of the lake and the fleet was annihilated. An army under 
Upus met with better success, taking Cyzicus by assault : from 
here a small body of picked troops retook Poemanenum, whereat 
Apollonia surrendered. 

1 Anna 11. 3 — 4 tt&Kiv rrjs KvfUov = Artaki? 2 Anna vi. 13, 

13—2 
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In 1 1 1 3 1 a combined raid of the Emirs devastated Bithynia, 
and Apollonia fell again into the hands of the Turks. The 
governor of Cyzicus fled in panic, and the invaders, perhaps 
concerting with a fleet 2 , captured it “ from the side of the sea/ 3 
the isthmus wall being probably by this time the only defence 
of the peninsula. The land force then dispersed, one portion 
taking the coast road by Parium to Adramyttium and Chliara, 
the other making southwards through the Lentiana to Poe- 
manenum. Camytzes was despatched against them from Nicaea 
with strict orders not to fight. The Turks, thinking that Alexius 
was himself on their heels, dispersed to the hills, leaving a great 
part of their booty in the hands of Camytzes at a place called 
Aorata. The latter, elated by his success, lingered at Aorata 
instead of making his way to Poemanenum, where he could have 
maintained himself pending the arrival of reinforcements. The 
Turks rallied, defeated his army, and took him prisoner, after 
which they continued their homeward march. Alexius marched 
round the eastern spurs of Olympus in order to intercept the 
retreating Turks further south, and confronting them at Acrocus 
defeated them with great loss, but was himself severely handled 
by the second army which had now completed its circuit of the 
Troad 3 

A third invasion took place in 1 1 17 4 * . Alexius, hearing that 
the Turks were in the plain of Manyas 6 , encamped just short of 
the Lopadium bridge at the “ Spicer’s Fountain/ 3 intending to 

1 Anna xiv. 5. 

2 Cf. vii. 

3 This campaign, rendered exceedingly difficult by the lack of topographical 
knowledge, has been explained by Ramsay [Geog. 208) and Munro {p. 170 sqq.). 
The former assumes that the Turks were making for Dorylaeum and consequently 
places the scene of the campaign east of the Macestus. The latter who has since, I 
believe, altered his views on Poemanenum, placed Aorata near Kebsud. Anna’s 
mention of Philadelphia and Acrocus together (xiv. 6) seems to imply that the great 
road due south (so Roger de Flor marches by Acbyraous to Philadelphia, Pachy, 
243 B) is concerned, and the mention of the reed bed in the account of the battle 
may associate it with the later Calamus (the Kalamor of the Crusaders, modem 
Gelembe). The Turks are said to come from Carm£, which Ramsay identifies 
with Germe (near Soma?). 

4 Anna xv. 1. 

tt)v Kara rovs irpowoSas tup AevriavQv Kai tt}$ otfrw Ka\ovfji.£v 7 )$ Korotpat/das 5tcucet- 

jjL&T)p reStada. 
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attack next day. The Turks lighted numerous watch-fires, so 
as to give a false idea both of their numbers and position, and 
made off towards Poemanenum in the darkness, perhaps intend- 
ing to disperse into the hill country of the Kyrmaz Dagh or to 
retreat south by the Pergamon road ; Alexius, unable to catch 
them, encamped near Poemanenum with his main body and sent 
out a small light-armed force which defeated the Turks at Cellia. 
The succeeding emperors consolidated the work of Alexius by 
the building of Lopadium and Achyraous. A satisfactory com- 
prehension of such guerrilla campaigns is only to be obtained 
from a first-hand writer as is shewn by the discrepancies between 
the professional historians and the writers on the spot in the 
succeeding wars of the Crusaders. 

The capture of Constantinople by the Latins and the 
The Franks division of the Byzantine empire among the various 
feudal lords was followed by an attempt to extend 
the Frankish rule into Asia. By the Partitio Romaniae 1 the 
emperor received the greater part of north-west Asia Minor, 
including Nicomedia, Achyraous, Neocastron, Adramyttium, 
Chliara and Pergamum ; Bithynia, where Theodore Lascaris 
occupied the throne of Nicaea, and the Hellespontine region 
suffered severely 2 3 in the struggle for mastery. 

In our district lands were allotted to Pierre de Braiecuel, 
Payen d J Orleans, Anseau de Cayeux, and Eustace, brother 
of the emperor. The first named seems to have obtained 
the lordship of the Kapu Dagh®, of which under the name 
of “terre d’Equise 4 ” Villehardouin makes frequent mention: 
he describes it as “ une terre que la mer clooit tote, sors que une 
part, et a l'entrde par ou on entroit avoit eu anciennement 
fortresce de murs, de tors, de fosses.” 

The first expedition crossed to Pegae, already a colony of 
Italian traders, in November 1204, and marched east Panormus 

1 Muratori XII. 328 ff. = Tafel and Thomas cxxi. (1. p. 453). 

2 See Villehardouin’s detailed account of the first campaigns and Nicetas’ summary 
of the whole (388 b). 

3 Villehardouin 236. 

4 Cf. Albericus Trium Fontium MCCIV. “ Insula ultra Brachium quae vocatur 
Cyzicum id est Eslusia,” and Lequien’s bishops xv. and xui. “ Quizicinensium, 
Quisicensis.” 
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was chosen as the headquarters of the Franks, whence they 
sallied out and ravaged the surrounding country. 

Theodore met them on S. Nicholas' day in the plain below 
Poemanenum 1 with a much superior force and was defeated with 
great loss 2 . Within a week the Crusaders were in possession of 
Poemanenum (Le Pumenienor) “a very strong castle," Lopadium 
(Le Lupaire) “ one of the best cities of the land," and Apollonia 
(Le Pulinach) “ situated on a lake of fresh water, one of the 
strongest and best castles one could seek." 

They thus held the keys of the Province from the side of 
Nicaea. Henry of Flanders had meanwhile secured the Troad. 
The Franks were then recalled by troubles on the European 
side and forced to abandon all their conquests but Pegae. 

Two years later 3 however they again ravaged the country in 
revenge for Theodore's alleged neglect of terms. This time the 
site of Cyzicus was chosen as the headquarters of the army. De 
Braiecuel began to repair the dilapidated walls and to build two 
castles at the entrances, and the guerrilla warfare was renewed 
till Theodore contrived, by intriguing with the Wallachs, to 
secure the recall of the Franks for home defence (1207). He 
seized the opportunity to attack the isthmus wall and blockade 
Cius by sea and land. Henry of Flanders came gallantly to 
the rescue and the relief of Cius was probably the signal for the 
withdrawal of the Greek troops from Cyzicus also. No sooner, 
however, had Henry turned thus back than a new attack was 
made on Cyzicus by sea and land, while the inhabitants of the 
peninsula and of Marmara revolted against their feudal lords. 
Henry once more fitted out an expedition and drove the Byzan- 
tine fleet down the Hellespont: the army retired and Cyzicus 
was relieved, but the same year the Greeks insisted on the 
dismantling of the fortifications in return for a two years' truce. 

Peace did not last long. Bickering began as early as 1208 4 , 
and in 12 11 Henry crossed in person to Pegae and was 
challenged before its walls by the Greek army ere his whole 

1 Villehardouin, par. 170. 

2 Nicetas (795 — 6 b) represents the battle as an incident in a continuous march 
from Pegae and Lopadium. Cf. J.G.S* 1897, 258. 

3 Villehardouin 236 (1206). 

4 Ej>. Innoc. Ill 1 xi. 47. 
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force was disembarked 1 : in spite of his opportunity Theodore 
was defeated. The Franks then reverted to their old tactics, 
making cavalry raids as far as Lopadium, and probably taking 
Lentiana on their way 2 . Theodore kept to the hills and con- 
tented himself with cutting off supplies till the inhabitants 
demanded his active interference. He drew Henry into battle 
as he lay encamped near Lopadium 3 , but the Franks defeated 
him without the loss of a man. The moral effect of this action 
was so great that' Theodore’s troops dared not meet the Franks 
again, and having retaken most of his old possessions, Henry 
retired into winter quarters at Pergamon. By the terms of the 
ensuing peace 4 , Henry's frontier was marked eastwards by 
Lopadium and southward by Mount Cyminas : the village of 
Calamus (Gelembe) was neutral, while Pergamus and Chliara 
were restored to Theodore. 

The Latin supremacy was short-lived. In 1220 John 
Vatatzes retook Poemanenum, Cyzicus, and almost all the 
Asiatic conquests 6 . Pegae alone remained, and this last remnant 
was surrendered in 1225 6 . Except for the unsuccessful cam- 
paign of John de Brienne in 1233 7 , who took only the fort 
called Ceramidas, besides Pegae, and effected nothing permanent, 
the Crusaders interfered no more in the history of the Helles- 
pont, and the Turks come again into prominence. 

1 Letter of Henry in Recueil xvnt. 530, dated 1212 from Pergamum. De Muralt 
gives 1 2 14. 

2 Acrop. xvi. 3 “juxta Luparci fluviura.” 4 Acrop. xv. (1214). 

5 Alberic A.D. 1220. Acrop. XXII, 

6 Acrop. xxm. 7 Acrop. XXX. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE TURKISH CONQUEST. 

The restored emperors of Constantinople, by fomenting the 
quarrels of the west, succeeded in recovering from the Franks 
some part of their ancient dominions in Europe. Asia mean- 
while was left to the Turks, and the rise of the Osmanlis was 
marked by their permanent establishment at Brusa at the 
opening of the fourteenth century. About the same time the 
Seljuks of Karassi overran western Asia Minor with fleet and 
army right up to the shores of the Propontis. In 1303, when 
the Grand Company under Roger de Flor appeared at the 
court of Andronicus, the inhabitants of the raided Hellespontine 
province had fled with their possessions within the wall of the 
isthmus of Cyzicus, now newly fortified by the energy of 
The Catalans metropolitan Niphon. The emperor, fearing 

that the accumulation of treasure within the isthmus 
wall would tempt the cupidity of the Turks, resolved to get rid 
of his dangerous guests by despatching them to winter, quarters 
at the threatened spot, whence they were to begin the campaign 
in the following spring. 

The two accounts of the occupation of the peninsula by the 
Catalans differ considerably. Pachymeres 1 is biassed by a 
natural jealousy of the foreign troops, shewn also by the 
emperor Michael, who was imprudent enough to refuse Roger 
audience in Pegae, and fined the inhabitants for admitting him 2 , 
and by the Greek troops in general, who constantly refused to 
concert with the Catalans. The Greek author, therefore, repre- 
sents the Franks as monsters of iniquity : they spent the whole 


1 v. 171 


2 Pachy. v. 17 (405—415 b). 
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winter carousing, and left the fighting to the small Greek con- 
tingent under Marules, to whom he assigns the whole credit of 
the one engagement near the “ Tower of William ” : not only 
this, but the Catalans, after taking no part in the action, insisted 
on sharing the booty of their Greek comrades. 

Muntaner, the other authority, writes first-hand, and from 
the standpoint of a Catalan : he considered that Michael had 
abandoned the defence of Cyzicus from sheer cowardice 1 , and 
was consequently madly jealous of the Catalans ; for the latter 
within a week from the time they left Constantinople defeated 
the Turks, who had been making spasmodic attacks on the 
isthmus wall, with a loss of 5,000. A hard-fought battle took 
place at a spot two leagues out between two rivers, where the 
Turks were encamped. The engagement must surely be iden- 
tical with that described by Pachymeres, since each author 
relates but one notable battle during this winter. 

It is worthy of remark that Muntaner always refers to Artaki 
and the Cape of Artaki, rather than to Cyzicus, of which his 
only hint is contained in the description of Artaki as a part of 
the city of Troy 2 . Pachymeres, on the other hand, speaks 
throughout of Cyzicus. Muntaner's description of the situation 
is very similar to Villehardouin's : “ All this cape is defended by 
a wall built across the cape on the side of the continent of Asia, 
where it is not more than half a mile across from one sea 
to the other.” 

Pachymeres' accounts of the excesses of the soldiery in 
Cyzicus is perhaps overdrawn, but must have had a considerable 
basis in fact. A quartering of mercenaries on citizens such as 
Muntaner describes was sure to provoke friction, and the 
generosity of Roger, so much lauded by his follower, in excusing 
his soldiery all payments for provisions is less admirable if, as 
we cannot doubt, the expense came ultimately out of the 
citizens' pockets. 

Mutual jealousies between the leaders of the Alan and 
Catalan contingents led to disturbances which culminated in 

1 Ch. 203. Cf. Tachy. v. 10, 391 b, 

2 § 214. This is the earliest mention of the tradition discussed below. Moncada 
(X.) speaks of Artaki as u not far from the ruins of Cyzicus.” 
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the murder of the son of the Alan, and it was late spring 1 when 
Roger at last set out up the Macestus valley road, by Achyraous to 
the liberation of Asia ; though his subsequent successes, notably 
at Philadelphia, were conspicuous, the loyalty of the Grand 
Company was naturally bounded by the extent of the emperors 
treasury. When pay failed the usual defects of the mercenary 
system became obvious, and Roger’s troops became the terror of 
Asia and Greece in turn. Amongst other raids they descended 
on Proconnesus and Artaki, but the inhabitants, no doubt 
cherishing bitter memories of their former sojourn, offered an 
obstinate resistance and beat them off 2 . 

From the incident of the Catalans onwards the greater part 
Turkish of the history of the Hellespont is naturally derived 

Period. rather from Turkish than from Greek sources, and, 

owing to the interval between the events described and the 
literary period of the Turks, the accounts are somewhat incon- 
sistent. Comparatively few, moreover, of the Turkish historians 
are accessible to any but an Orientalist 

At the opening of the fourteenth century the Hellespont was, 
as we have seen, practically in the hands of the Seljuks from the 
south, who overran the country to the very coast, while their 
frequent naval expeditions rendered both shores of the Propontis 
insecure. So early as 1288 the Seljuk Alaeddin III. had defeated 
the Tartars in the plain of Pegae 3 . The rising power of the 
Osmanlis, with its capital at Brusa, adjoined the territory of 
Karassi on the east In 1307 Osman fixed his boundary at 
Ulubad in consideration of service done him by the governor of 
the latter 4 : an agreement then made forbade the crossing of the 
bridge by Osman’s troops, though the condition did not prevent 
their crossing “ in times of need ” by boat. Besbicus was taken 
by Kara Ali 5 in 1308, and there seems to have been a temporary 
occupation of Pegae, one of the last possessions of the Greeks, 
between 1304 (when Michael was there) and 1328 ; it may have 
been retaken by the Catalans® 

1 April 1 (Muntaner 205}. Cf. Pachy. 422 B. 

2 Muntaner 215. Pachy. 529 b, ^07. Artaki is here called the port of (the 
island ?) Cyzicus. 

8 Von Hammer i. 71. 1 Von Hammer 1. 80. Bratutti 15. 

8 Von Hammer 1, 80. 8 Von Hammer 1. ijo — 151. 
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In 1328 the Greek towns still remaining in the district were 
again harassed by the Karassians, and when the emperor made a 
pilgrimage to the Virgin of Artaki, he took the opportunity of 
interviewing the emir of Karassi at Pegae 1 ; the latter received 
him with all courtesy and promised to desist. A year later the 
Osmanlis under Orkhan renewed their career of conquest 
Nicaea was besieged and Andronicus defeated at Pelekanon: the 
battle was followed by the reduction of Nicaea and the sub- 
sequent fall of Nicomedia and Cius. 

Orkhan next proceeded to the conquest of Karassi 2 3 which 
seems to have been effected as much by intrigue as by force of 
arms. Durmis Bey, son of the prince of Karassi, had been 
brought up at the Osmanli court, and at his father’s death took 
advantage of his brother’s unpopularity to offer Orkhan the 
towns of Aidinjik, Manyas, Balukiser 8 , Bergama, and Edremid 
if he might retain his own hereditary fiefs in the Troad. 

Orkhan marched through Ulubad, receiving the submission of 
its governor, as of the Greek governors of Kermasti and Mihal- 
litch 4 , and besieged the elder brother of Durmis in Bergama. 
An attempt at a peaceable settlement was followed by the 
murder of Durmis, and his brother, the author of the crime, 
was promptly surrendered by the citizens of Bergama 5 . 

The conquered province was given by Orkhan to his son 
Suleiman Pasha, who had hitherto ruled in Nicomedia and now 
chose Bigha as his capital 8 . Orkhan now ruled both sides of the 
Macestus, and Ulubad perhaps seemed to him more dangerous 
than useful. The governor of the town was executed on 
suspicion of treachery, the walls were breached, and Orkhan built 
a caravanserai on the site of the city 7 . 

The year 1356 marks the first permanent settlement of the 
Turks in Europe — another step to the fall of Constantinople — 

1 Cantac, 1. 339 B. 

2 Ducas 13 B. Von Hammer I. no. Bratutti I. 51, 52. Cantemir, p. 26. 
Leunclavius, Annales 23. 

3 Hadji Khalfa gives 737 as the date of the surrender of Balukiser. 

4 So Seaddin. Cantemir speaks of Ulubad also as a Greek tributary town. 

5 Cantemir. 6 Von Hammer 1. 135. 

7 Leunclavius xxnn makes the treachery of the governor the cause of the sub- 

jection of Karassi. 
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and with the romantic enterprise of Suleiman pasha, resulting in 
the capture of Tsympe, near Gallipoli, are associated the ruins 
of Cyzicus 1 . The dream of the conquest of Europe came to him 
by chance, say the Turkish legends, when, reviewing his newly 
acquired territory, he came for the first time to “ those strange 
ruines and marvellous buildings of Solomons Pallace now known 
by the name of the Fair Prospect, being the place (as they say) 
to which the throne of Belkis was transported. From the time 
of the most Excellent Solomon till now the marble stones and 
mighty pillars of the high fabrick have been transported thence 
to the edifices of Great Princes and Potentates : and to this very 
day the Ottoman Kings (whose offspring let God establish on 
the throne of peace) do bring from thence such wonderfull 
Stones for their Magnificent Churches and lofty Pailaces that 
the description of them would be a large subject 2 /’ 

1 Von Hammer I. 13 1. Bratutti 1. 60. Leunclavius, Pand. par. 23. Cf. 
Hadji Khalfa 1. 497. 

2 Seaman, The Reign of Sultan Orchan. Another version in the historian 
Jemali, but omitted as irrelevant by Leunclavius in his translation, ascribed the 
Palace to the agency of Djinns working on behalf of Shemseh, daughter of Anltur, 
king of Ferengistan, and wife of Solomon. (B. M. Catal. Turkish MSS , p. 47? note 
on Add. 5969.) The name of Aidinjik, “little moonlight” (Von Hammer 1. 152), 
is connected by the Turks, with the moonlight night of Suleiman’s adventure, and the 
“palace of Solomon” or “ Tamashalik ” (probably the ruined amphitheatre), with 
the place of his dream. The throne of Balkiz may have been the imposing ruins of 
the Hadrian Temple, of which thirty-one columns were standing when Cyriac visited 
the site in 1431 (B.C.II xrv. 540). The devastations of the “potentates since 
Solomon,” who is of course a synonym for extreme antiquity, are exemplified by 
Justinian’s removal of materials for St Sophia (cf. Evliya effendi 1. 55), while 
the columns of the Suieimanyeh at Constantinople (Goold, Cat. Mus. Imp. p. 1 note), 
and much of the building materials of Brusa (Cyriac) were brought from Cyzicus 
by the Osmanlis. 

As the Turks ascribed the ruins to Solomon, so the later Greeks, with equal 
ignorance, associated them with Troy. Gerlach (p. 255) says that in his time the 
Greeks called Cyzicus “Little Troy”; as Alexandria Troas, and Parium (Ansbert, 
“ad laevam nostram Trojam relinquentes,” cf. Muntaner 214) also claimed the name, 
fabulous ideas as to the extent of the city were common: the Sieur des Hayes (p. 139 
and map p. 338) mentions a wall which cut off the corner of Asia including the three 
cities. Duchastel (who recognised the absurdity of the idea) has handed down the 
name “Palace of Priam” as in his day applied to the ruins of the Temple of Hadrian. 
Fynes Moryson says, “On the way (from Gallipoli to Marmora) they shewed me 
a castle towards the E. upon the shore of Asia, which they say stands on the 
confines of the Trojan dominion and thereof hath the name till this day.” The 
same idea underlies Meletius 5 note on Karabogha (ILWos iv. 4). 
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Seven years after Suleiman’s crossing, Pegae was besieged 
by Murad I on his way to Europe ; isolated on land, and cut 
off from the capital by the ships from Aidinjik and Gallipoli, 
it fell an easy prey and with it ended the Greek dominion in 
Asia 1 . 


1 Von Hammer 1. 150 — 151. 



PART III. 


RELIGION. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS, CHRISTIANITY. 

IN considering the religion of the Cyzicene district we shall 
Religion be compelled to make a distinction between Hellenic 
(general). a nd native cults, though we can draw no hard and 
fast line. Speaking broadly, the Hellenic cults, of which that of 
Kore is the most conspicuous example, were perpetuated in the 
city, where the Milesian element was strongest, and where there 
was constant communication with the Hellenic world ; while in 
the country round about survived the immemorial gods of the 
native rural population. 

In Cyzicus certain local deities— especially Cybele and the 
hero eponymous — received official recognition, it being understood 
that they had on the spot a prescriptive right to worship even 
from aliens. It is this admixture of local cult which gave an 
individual character to the religion of every town in Hellenism. 
On the other hand, though the worship of Kore, Athena, Poseidon 
and others never penetrated to the villages and remained a badge 
of Hellenism, the Hellenic Zeus, Artemis, and Apollo were 
everywhere identified in name and art-type with the generally 
nameless village gods. 

From the analogy of similar communities and the general 
conditions of life we may well suppose that the local gods of a 
village were few in number but possessed of wide functions : 
belonged to the Chthonians, rather than the Olympians : con- 
cerned themselves with the health of man and beast, the fertility 
of the soil, and the control of the elements : revealed their will 
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by oracles given in dreams 1 * : and possessed a certain primitive 
moral aspect as avengers of blood and of perjury. Very intimate 
with their worshippers, they accepted sacrifices from their flocks 
and herds and delighted in their rustic dances and crude, or even 
gross, religious plays : these concerned themselves for the most 
part with the mysteries of generation, birth, and death considered 
with regard to men, beasts and crops. 

Characteristic of the village cults are the numerous religious 
societies or thiasi 3 , not only or even generally, as we shall see, 
connected with the worship of Dionysus : they are commonly 
organized under a leader who probably gave his pupils 3 instruction 
in ritual, and duly initiated them into the mysteries : the 
religious banquet, which connects the worship of the gods with 
that of the dead, is evidently an important feature of these 
societies, and the records of them may well be collected here : 
the type occurring on reliefs resembles a reduplicated “funeral 
banquet 4 ’ 5 ; it occurs 

(1) On the “ Nicaean” stele (ill. 38 A) in connection with 

(Zeus) Cybele and Apollo. 

(2) On a dedication to Artemis and Apollo (IV. 57). 

(3) On a dedication to Zeus Hypsistos, with relief of 

Zeus, Apollo, and Artemis (IV. 13). 

(4) On a stele where the god’s name is absent (iv. 89). 

(5) Members’ subscriptions in money and kind are com- 

memorated on a Sari Keui stele of Zeus (IV. 30). 

Musicians are also represented on (1) and (3). 

All these features we have enumerated are characteristic of 
normal, low-culture, village religion on both sides of the Aegean ; 
we associate it with Thrace and Asia rather than with Greece 
proper, simply because the village conditions are more in evidence 
there, and the gods of Homeric literature had not encroached 
with the refinements of city life. 

The crude and orgiastic side of the Eleusinians or Dionysus 
is undoubtedly reinforced from Thrace and Asia, but the cult 

1 Tliis was a function even of Cybele, IV- 3. 

3 Generally diao-eirai: crv^^arat in Inscr. v. 178, ,,,epcu in IV. 88. 

3 Cf. Perdrizet in B.C.H. xxxm. 592. 

4 Musicians a,re added on Nqs. 1 and 3. 
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had originally that character before it was affected by the less 
primitive ideas of townsfolk, 

The villagers around Cyzicus, almost entirely Hellenic in 
their nomenclature, preserved the same forms of religion at least 
till the coming of Christianity. Philetaerus, late in the third 
century, saw them go up to dance before their daemons, re- 
marked their regard for sacred trees, and vanquished for the 
moment their miraculous pictures and images: but to this day the 
dervish and the d6d6 remain to Islam, and the sacred well, often 
with the attendant tree 1 , and the wonder-working eikon to 
Christianity 2 * . 

Of the early Church in the Cyzicus district we have scant 
record. Inscriptions — the oldest are the two illiterate gravestones 
with the ambiguous formula earat avra> 7rpo9 rov 0eov s — give us 
no information, and the Ottoman conquest has destroyed the 
churches and with them their traditions, save in the mountainous 
coast-districts of the Kapu Dagh and the Kara Dagh and in the 
islands. Even there records are non-existent and the inhabi- 
tants retain little but a vague idea of the destruction “ by the 
Pope” of once important foundations. 

The life of S. Philetaerus 4 attributes the origin of the Christian 
community of Poketos to S. Paul on his journey from Galatia 
to Assos 5 and represents the new religion as existing both there 
and at Cyzicus before Constantine. Miletupolis and Apollonia 
were also reputed early bishoprics. Julian notices 6 a persecution 
of fC so-called heretics” at Cyzicus, perhaps the Novatians whose 
church he ordered to be erected by the bishop 7 . 

Wonder-working relics of S. Philetaerus and of Theogenes 


1 A beneficent “ devil,” inhabiting a tree in a graveyard at Balukiser, still cures 
boils, when appeased by the offering of an onion. Hobhouse (904) quotes a similar 
instance from the Dardanelles. 

2 For the whole question of Phrygian and Anatolian religion it is sufficient to refer 
to Professor Ramsay’s chapter (in.) on Hierapolis . In Phrygia the late survival of 
native customs has permitted the existence of written monuments setting forth in 
plain terms what we can only infer from Phrygian analogies in the case of outwardly 
Hellenised Mysia. 

s Ramsay, Phrygia, i 2 . pp. 496 ff. attributes the formula to the 3rd century. 

4 Acta S. May 19. 8 Acts xvi. 8. See Ramsay, St Paul , 197, 

6 Epist. 52. 7 Socrates in, 11, 
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and the seven martyrs of April 29 1 were preserved at Cyzicus, 
and the well that sprang from the blood of S. Tryphaena 2 3 — a 
curious parody of the Cleite legend — had miraculous effects. 
Other local martyrs were Fausta and Evilasius, martyred under 
Decius 8 and Myron 4 , while of the bishops, Germanus 5 , Aemili- 
anus 8 , and Proclus 7 were canonised. The favourite dedications 
of churches in the district are the Virgin (especially K oLpv}cri<; 
rrj$ UavaryLas), S. George and S. Michael 8 . 

The name “Kodja Kilisseh” given to the ruins of Hadrian's 
temple perhaps imply that it was used as a church, which would 
explain its late survival. The memory of Hadrian was treated 
kindly by the Christian churches and his bust was still allowed 
to crown the pediment of the temple in the sixth century 9 . 

1 Theogenes was buried in, the villa of Adamantus near Cyzicus ; the place was 
later visited as a healing shrine. The head of John the Baptist was said to have 
been brought from Cyzicus to Constantinople by Theodosius ( Chron . Pasch. 564). 

2 Jan. 31. 

3 Sept. 20. 4 Aug. 17. 5 May 12. 6 Aug. 8. 

7 Oct. 24. See also Asseman, Acta Martyrum I, Acta SS. Str atonic ae et Seleuci . 

8 Many local saints, including S. Philetaerus, are honoured with panegyreis in 

the islands. Cf. above, p. 32. 

9 Jo. Malal. 279. 
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KORE. 

APPIAN 1 tells us that “the Cyzicenes honoured Kore above 
all the gods.” He speaks of course of the Milesian colon y, who 
like their fathers in Miletus and Athens held fast the Hellenic 
traditions of Eleusis. Kore has no part in the Argonaut legend, 
and we hear of no ancient shrine or image ; there is not a 
trace of her outside the city, where the native goddesses are 
replaced rather by Artemis as Hellenism advances. 

An aetiological legend, to account for the presence of Besbi- 
cus 2 , relates that Kore interfered on behalf of Cyzicus when the 
giants were blocking the Rhyndacus’ mouth. Another tradition, 
however, ascribed the island to the agency of Poseidon. 

The island of Cyzicus was reputed her dowry 3 but this 
honour was claimed by several cities 4 , while the rape-legend was 
located, not to mention Eleusis and Sicily, in many parts of 
Asia: the only record of this in connection with Cyzicus is 
Propertius ’ 6 

“Raptorisque tulit qua via Ditis aquas. 5 ’ 

One is inclined to associate this with a later version of the Har- 
pagia myth. All known sources, however, connect the locality 
with the Ganymede legend. 

In the later cycle of myth, which gathered round the siege of 
Mithradates, Kore is characteristically prominent: a black heifer 
is said to have swum from the mainland through the opposing 
fleet to be sacrificed at her festival 6 and the goddess appeared 
in person to Aristagoras and encouraged the citizens with 

1 Bell . Mith, lxxv. 2 Steph. Byz. s.v. 

3 App. Bell. Mith . lxxiv. 4 Marquardt, p. 121. 

5 ill. 22 ; cf. also Priap . 7 6 . 6 Plut. Lticull 10, etc. 
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promises of aid : the following day the engines of Mithradates 
were blown down by a supernatural wind attributed to her 
agency 1 . 



Fig. 18. Coin of Cyzicus with Head of Kore Soteira. 

The only title of Kore known at Cyzicus is that of Soteira, 
which is excessively frequent on imperial coins 2 , and may have 
had a special reference to the divine interposition during the 
siege. 

Her festivals were called ^epe^arreta^ K opela^ 'Ecorrfpia 5 , 
'lepov Kopy? 'IctottvOlov®. 

The symbol of the torch, which is closely connected with the 
The altar of mysteries, appears on numerous autonomous coins 
Persephone. Q f Cyzicus, including the pieces struck with the 
types of Alexander and Lysimachus 7 . On imperial coins the 
torch is encircled by a serpent, and one of the more remarkable 
types, certainly as early as Trajan, shews two of these torches 
flanking a great altar with a door and frieze of bucrania, sur- 
mounted by three figures. This altar is also represented on 
several stelae of Cyzicus found at Samothrace 8 ; the Cyzicenes 
were on very intimate terms with the sanctuary of the Cabiri 
during the republican period 9 , perhaps from its association with 
Jason. A. sketch of the same altar, seen by Cyriac apparently 
in Samothrace, is published by Rubensohn 10 . At Cyzicus 

V 1 Plut. Lucull. io. 

2 Cf. also Inscrr. I. 21 (iepevs rrjs 2 . K.) } and IV. 65 (iep&fiwos Kbpys ttjs Swrefpas). 

a Plut. UiculL 10. 4 Str. 98.’ 5 Dittenberger, SylL 791. 

6 Dumont, Inscrr . de Thrace , 392. 

7 Miiller, p. 223. 

8 C.IG. 2x58. Ath. MUth. xvni. 355 (2), (3). 

9 GIG. 2157, 2158. Ath.Mitth. xviii. 355 (1), (4), (5)* 

10 My st, Heiligth . 166 ; a strikingly similar altar occurs on a coin of Pergamon, 
B.M, CataU pi. xxix. 8 (Faustina 11.). 

14 — 2 
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Cyriac copied an inscription of which he gives us the following 
translation : 

“ Illustrissimi heroes et optimi Cyzicenorum civitatis cives maximae 
inferiali et coelesti dearum, gloriosae nympharum a Jove productarum Perse- 
phonae talem construxerunt aramV’ 

Reinach considers that the inscription is an invention of 
Cyriac’s, based on a misapprehension of the word rjpm and the 
occurrence of the name YLoprf in the inscription he copied below 2 . 
But Cyriac, after describing the inscription as “epigramma ad Pros- 
erpinae templum” (i.e. at the temple of Hadrian 3 , which perhaps 
this epigram made him attribute to Persephone 4 ) conscientiously 
inserts aram in the inscription copied. Now certain imperial 
coins 5 shew the altar standing beside the temple of Hadrian. 
The phraseology of the inscription, “ heroes ” especially, points to 
a late date, so the great altar may have been built first in the 
republican period — the Hellenistic age is remarkable for several 
such buildings, e.g. at Pergamon and, nearer home, at Parium 6 — 
and restored under the Antonines, very likely in connection with 
the imperial cult ; the last line runs easily : Tlepcrefyovr) /3cDpbdv 
Tocovrov iirtprcohopricrav . The third referred perhaps to Faustina’s 
descent from the " Olympian Saviour” Hadrian. 

“ The great Mysteries of the Saviour Maid 7 ” are evidently, so 
far as the city of Cyzicus was concerned, the 

The Mysteries. ’ 

mysteries, which were given official recognition and 
formed an integral part of the state worship. 

Strabo tells us that at Miletus the ancient royal race of 
Athens retained the title of King, certain kingly honours, and 
the control of the Eleusinian rites 8 . Now “Basileus” and its 
abbreviations are among the commonest of the titles which occur in 
the Cyzicene Prytany lists. We find also in inscriptions p,vcrrap- 

(H. 3, II. 7: fLvarap^la III. 44), p,v<rrr)pLapxhs (H. 23), iffay 

1 B.C.H xiv. 541. 

2 This is refuted, and the inscriptions commented on by Keil in Hermes xxv. 

1890, 505. 3 Cf. p. 543. 

4 Similarly in his first journey the “aurei fili signa” made him attribute the 
temple to Jupiter. 

5 Of Gallienus. 6 Str. 588. 7 Inscr. 1. 24. 

8 635. Cf. the eponymous Basileis of Samothrace ( C.LG . 2151-8), Chalcedon 
( CJ.G . 3794), and Megata {C.LG. 1052). 
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(A th. Mitth. VI. 42, cf. rdv fieyaXcov pbv err rj ploy v rrjs 

Scorecpa? Kopy? I. 2l), a<f>7]<yovp,6vo<; (II. 4, II. 7 ), UpopbVTjpicbv (II. 8, 
II. 20 , C.I.G. 2158 ), as well as pivcrrrj 9 which occurs in nearly 
every list. 

It may well be that the fcaXkLov superintended by the Pry- 
taneis in their second month of office was the precinct of the 
Eleusinian goddesses. In this case the officers would be 
necessarily Basileis. The hero Basileus slain by Telamon 1 was 
probably a mythological eponym of the clan. The name occurs 
also in the list of archontes mentioned on coins. 


1 Ap. Rhod. X. 1043. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE MOTHER OF THE GODS. 

UNLIKE the Hellenic Kore, the essentially Phrygian Mother of 
Motherofthe the Gods was worshipped all over the Cyzicus region 
Gods * under many names, most of which are obviously of 

local signification. Characteristically she is only once called 
Cybele 1 in inscriptions: she is usually called by the vague 
“ Mother ” (of the Gods) and her local adjective. The general 
character of her worship is well known : it was considered bar- 
barous by the Greeks, who were in their best times averse to the 
religious frenzy, self-mutilation and noisy ritual which were 
inseparable from it 2 . Some idea of the cycle of myth connected 
with her cult may be gleaned from the wild farrago of obscenity 
and fetishism, not without a tincture of poetic idea, handed down 
to us by Pausanias 3 . It was probably a religion for the natives 
throughout the history of Cyzicus : and the Mother was always 
a foreigner to the Cyzicenes, though a foreigner that must be 
conciliated. She had no part in their later heroic period, nor 
in their imperial cultus. 

The Dindymene mother is the great goddess of the Cyzicene 
peninsula. The epithet is probably local and derived, 

Dindymene. r , , ; r ' ’ 

as we have said 4 , from a double hill on which the first 
temple was placed. 

The establishment of her worship was ascribed to the Argo- 

1 Inscr. in. 38 A. This also may be a local epithet. Cf. Str. 567. 

2 Cf. the story of Anacharsis, Hdt. iv. 56, Clem. Alex. Protr, 20. 

8 vii. 17, and Frazer’s notes. Cf. also Arnob. Adv. Gent. v. 5. ff. Sallustius 
Philosophus, De Mundo iv.; Julian, Hymn, in Mat . Poor. ; Frazer, Golden Bough 11, 
131 sqq. These traditions all refer to the Pessinuntine cult which, lying far inland, 
was doubtless little affected by Hellenism. 

4 Above, p. 22. 
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nauts 1 , though she is represented as the powerful goddess of the 
region before this: the legend, of whatever date its origin, is 
evidence for the extremely early foundation of the cult. 
From it we gather that the original image was of vinewood 2 , 
that the tympana of Cybele were here first devised 3 , and that in 
the neighbourhood was a sacred grove. In connection with 
these evidences of tree-worship it is interesting to note the 
frequent occurrence of a tree resembling a fig-tree on the votive 
stelae of the district, especially on IV. 3, where a tree with 
cymbals on it takes the place of the goddess, and the statement 
in the Life of S, Philetaerus 4 that certain cypresses were intimately 
associated with the pagan worship at Poketos, so late as the 
third century A.D. 

The goddess was worshipped together with two Curetes of 
superior rank. 


...Tltltjv &* afia KvXKrjvov re 
O l fxovvot rrokecov poiprjyercn rfbe 7 rdpebpot 
Mrjrepos *lda.L7]S K€K.\r)arai octctol ecuriv 
A (zktvXoi TSatot ... 5 


Titias is represented 6 as a local hero and a son of Zeus; he 
is probably a Phrygian ancestor-god and a form of Attis, who 
was regarded later on as a Zeus Hades, and the mate of the 
Great Mother — the only inscription of Dindymene 7 pairs her 
with Zeus. Of Cyllenus we know nothing more, but the name 
connects him with the Arcadian Cyllene and he probably took 
the form of Hermes Psychopompus or Cadmilus 8 . 

The feminine element is obviously the most important in the 
trinity of Dindymon, a relic perhaps of a matriarchal system. 

The image attributed to the Argonauts was carried off by 


1 Cf. above and Str. 45, quoting Neanthes : the Argonauts sacrificed to her as 
Hearparloji Orphica 423. 

2 In the Acta SS. Stratonicae et Seleuci (Asseman I. 97) the image of Berecyntia 
at Cyzicus is described as t( Caelatum lignum 

3 This must be the explanation of Propertius’ incredibly clumsy line (in, 22. 3), 
“Dindymus et sacrae fabricata inventa Cybellae.” 

4 May 19, HI. § 28. 

5 Apoll. Rhod. 1. 112b. So also at Miletus, Schol. ad loc. and cf. Cybele’s con- 
nection with the Dioscuri (Cabiri?) in Aik, Mittk. xiv. 22, 50. 

6 Schol. loc. cit. and II. 780. 7 IV. 1. 8 Cf. Ath . Mittk, xvi, 191. 
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Constantine to adorn his new capital ; he altered its pose to suit 
his taste to that of a woman praying 1 , from which Amelung 2 
conjectures with great probability that the image was a standing 
figure flanked by lions (the “ Oriental Artemis ' 5 or irorvia Orjp&v 
type), not the usual throned figure 3 . 

The worship of Dindymene at Proconnesus may have been 
founded from Cyzicus: if there was not a Dindymon there also, 
the name is widely spread, and Agathocles 4 mentions a legend 
that the stone of Rhea came from Proconnesus ; popular deities, 
e.g. Andeiris below, Placiane and Adrasteia, were frequently 
introduced in this manner. The image, which was of gold and 
hippopotamus ivory 5 , was stolen by the Cyzicenes on their 
acquisition of the island, so Constantine's plundering comes as 
poetic justice on the Cyzicenes. 

Two interesting inscriptions of the first century B.C . 6 com- 
memorate a “ Placian Mother of the Gods " perhaps 
introduced into Cyzicus after the absorption of the 
little town of Placia: at any rate we have a clear case of the 
adoption by the metropolis of a country cult, with which we 
may compare the centralising of the deme cults in Athens. 

The Placian mother was served by “ hieropoei called thalas- 
siae," recalling the maritime origin of the deity, and probably 
connected with the ritual washing of the image 7 : by a second 
body called awreXovcrcu rov Koa/iov , probably the makers of 

1 Zosimus II. 31. 2. 2 Ronu Mitth . 1899, 8. 

3 Cf. Rev. Arch . 1891. 10 (5) (6); f.Jff.S. xxm. 82 (28}, 4 Frag. 7. 

5 Paus. VIII. 4 6. Marquardt suspects that this had a ritual significance, as the 
animal is figured also on a coin. (Mionnet, Supp. 307.) But this probably refers to 
the games ; such subjects are frequent on Roman coins in connection with the Ludi 
Saeculares. 

6 1. 8. 9. 

7 Cf. Lobeck, Aglaophamtts 10 11, note. The juxtaposition of Cybele and the 
ship’s prow on the Van Branteghem fragment shews that Cybele and her assessors 
were to some extent mariners’ gods, like the Samothracians. This function depends 
of course on the locality of the shrine (cf. Isis Pharia) and was not an essential part of 
the conception of Cybele. Placiane and Dindymene, the latter especially after her 
connection with the Argonaut myth, might certainly be credited with it. This aspect 
of the Dindymene or Saniothracian triad may be perpetuated at the monastery of the 
Trinity on the edge of the sea at Panderma: at Aphisia, too, a procession with 
censers round the ruins of the church of the Trinity is, or was, supposed to change 
the wind and bring absent kinsfolk safe home from sea (Gedeon 63). 
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some ritual robe for the image like the peplus of Athena 1 : and 
by a third body of priestesses without a special name. The 
priestess of the Placian mother, whom the inscriptions com- 
memorate, was also chief priestess of Artemis Munychia, and 



Fig. 19. Stele dedicated to Tolupiane (Inscr. iv. 4). 


1 Cf. C,L G.2869 (Miletus), CJT.G. 395 (Athens). 
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of the Mother and the Maid, The festival apparently fell on the 
5th Taureon 1 . The curious incidental mention of the “parthenon” 
of the PlaciatrCybele, involving the mystic paradox of the virgin- 
mother, is not inconsistent with the Asiatic or pre-Greek use of 
the word n rapdevos as equivalent to unmarried 2 . 



Fig. 20. Stele dedicated to Andeiris (Inscr. iv. 5). 

Kotyana, a third name of the Mother, betrays its Thracian 

Kotyana. or *£* n - The name occurs in full on one inscription 
(I* 2 )> and is perhaps to be restored in iv. 3. Kotys 
was the name of a Thracian goddess 8 , of several Thracian 
kings, of a hero slain by the Argonauts at Cyzicus 4 . It occurs 
again in Cotyaeum and Cotyora, a village in Pontus 5 . 

Tolupiane is the title given to the goddess on a large stele 

Toiupiane. from Debleki6 > whe **e there are said to be ruins 7 , 
dedicated apparently by a village corporation. The 
name is connected with a process used in the preparation 

\ The coincidence of Taureon with the Athenian Munychion suggests that the 
PJacian Mother and Artemis Munychia shared a temple. 

2 Cf. Farnell, Cults n. 629, 

3 Str. 470. 4 Val. Flac. no. 5 Steph, Byz. * IVt ( Fi „ iq a 

7 Ath. Mitih. x. 200 (29). 
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of wool 1 , which may have been the chief industry of the 
village 2 . 

Andeiris, on a stele found in Cyzicus itself 3 , is a local adjective 
derived from Andeira in the Troad, where the god- 
1 dess had a sacred cave. The figure differs from the 

ordinary types of Cybele, being represented rising from the 
ground and accompanied by Hermes. This shews the practical 
relation of Cybele to Demeter. The provenance of the similar 
stele of Andirene 4 is unknown, but it is very probably from the 
Troad: the epithet is perhaps to be restored in a fragment from 
the lower Kara -dd re 5 . 

Lobrine. Lobrine is only known from Nicanders verse 6 

re ‘ Pelrjs 

Aoftplvrjs SaXapoL teal opyacrrrjpLov J/ Arrfo). 

Kiepert 7 considers that the mountain Lobrinon mentioned by 
the scholiast can only be that opposite Cyzicus (= Adrasteia), 
but on his map of Western Asia he gave the name to Klapsi 
conjecturally. The scholiast seems to me to be no wiser than 
ourselves as to the topography 8 . The passage is important as 
our only direct evidence for the cult of Attis in the Cyzicus 
district 9 with which perhaps the boar-type on the autonomous 
silver coins may be connected. The favourite form of the youth- 
ful male god as we shall see was Apollo. 

Domna is a name given to Cybele or Kore by Marquardt on 
the evidence of a coin in Mionnet 10 . But the word 
is only a misreading for Athena 11 . 


1 Cf. Suidas, Et, Mag. s.v. ToXtim}. 

2 Cf. Poemaneni and the modern Yappaji Keui, Tchoban Keui, etc., all indicating 
the occupation of the villagers. 

9 iv. 5. 4 C.I.G. 6836. 

5 iv. 6 . 6 Alexiph. 7. 7 Notes on Forviae Or bis, IX. 

8 His words are “ Stfo yap oprj elcrlv iv K. v£U(p s Mvdvpov teal Ao/3pLv6v * eicrl de r& 
A oppiva 6pr\ Qpbyias t) rdnos Kv^IkovF 

9 But cf. Attou Kome, Inscr. V. 22, Dionysus Attoudenos , iv. 64, and the hill of 
Atys near Hadrianutherae mentioned by Aristides. [Since the above was written a 
torso of Attis from Cyzicus has been published in the Brusa Museum Catalogue 
(Mendel, 8).] 

10 No. 168. 


11 Imhoof, Monnaies Grecques , p. 244, No. 86. 
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Adrasteia has since Marquardt’s time been generally acknow- 
ledged 1 as a form of Cybele confused by a false 

jr5.-drac.tti4, etymology of Greek mythographers with Nemesis 

“ whom none may escape the two were worshipped together in 
Cos 8 . We may consequently ignore from the point of view of 
Cyzicus all passages where Adrasteia is used as a synonym for 
Nemesis without specific reference to the divinity of the Troad 
and Mysia. 

The name Adrastus was associated with the Homeric city 
Adrasteia on the Granicus plain; where no doubt Adrasteia and 
the hero Adrastus 3 were worshipped together like Aeneas and 
Aphrodite Aeneas: the prominence of the female element denotes 
an originally matriarchal cult, and is exactly paralleled by the 
Cybele and Attis legend: their essential identity is shewn by the 
cult of Mother Adrastos and Attes at Attouda in Phrygia 4 . 

Adrasteia, then, may be regarded as the home of this particular 
form of Cybele: there was, however, no shrine there in Strabo's 
time; one existed, he says, near Cyzicus 5 , evidently on the hill 
overlooking the isthmus and the peninsula which bore the name of 
the goddess 6 : the existence of this ancient temple was probably 
seized upon eagerly as a link between Cyzicus and the Homeric 
cycle, though it may have no connection with the city on the 
Granicus any more than with Adrastus the Argive. The exist- 
ence of the temple would be held tangible evidence for the legend 
that King Cyzicus married a lady of Homeric descent instead of 
a mere Thessalian. 

The Mysian goddess appears in three forms, divine, semi- 
divine and heroic 7 . 

1 Cf. Prelier-Plew, Gr. Myth . p. 538. Farnell, p. 499, Note 138 A. Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. Ramsay, Phryg. 11. 432. The identification was reached (1) by a 
derivation from a- and dtdpdo-Kuj, and (2) by connection with the fate of the (Argive) 
Adrastus (Zenob. X. 30, and Leutsch’s note in Paroem . Gr. Cf. also Hesych., s.v.). 
Demetrius of Scepsis’ identification of Adrasteia with Artemis only shews the essential 
identity of the Asiatic Artemis and the Mother. 

2 Paton and Hicks, 137, No. 104. Nemesis was worshipped near Brusa, Ath. 
Mitth . xxix. 3 1 1. 

3 Iiesychius (s.v. ’A dpdvrov 8pds) mentions a place on the Granicus called “the 
oak of Adrastus.” 

4 Ramsay, Phryg. 166, 169. 6 Str. 575. 6 p lut Lucull. 9. 

7 Cf. Titias above, who is at once a son of Zeus, Idaean dactyl, and Mariandyne 
hero. 
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(1) As a goddess obviously identical with Cybele and 
associated like her with the Idaean Dactyls 1 . 

(2) As one of the mountain nymphs who nursed the infant 
Zeus on Ida 2 . The childhood of Zeus was evidently connected 
with the 7 reBiov 'Ntjtt^lov around the Granicus 3 and the sisters of 
Adrasteia, Helice and Cy nosura were said to have been changed 
into bears on the Arctonnesus 4 . 

Mention of a society of Bacchi named after Cynosura 5 inclines 
one to the belief that the latter was also a local goddess, while 
Helice is connected with Thessaly and with the Arcadian Ly- 
caon 6 . It is quite possible that these two along with Adrasteia 
fell, after the canonisation of Rhea Cybele by the literary religion, 
from their position of local Mothers of God to the subordinate 
category of nurses of Zeus, who need not logically be limited in 
number. 

(3) Adrasteia is reduced a second time to a merely heroic 
figure — the daughter of Melisseus — parallel with Adrastus him- 
self 7 , probably by a Euhemeristic interpretation of the myth 
assisted by the fact that these primitive Phrygian deities were 
earth-gods and so not to be sharply distinguished from heroes; 
indeed a tribal hero and a tribal god are essentially identical. 

Of Demeter we find only slight traces at Cyzicus, in spite of 
the national importance of Kore. The priestess of 

ID © m c t cr » 

the Placian Mother was also priestess of the Mother 
and the Maid, and a sacrifice to Poseidon Asphaleios and Ge 
Karpophoros is prescribed by the Delphic oracle of B.C.H. VI. 
454 ; her head also appears frequently on coins, as does the 
running figure with torches in either hand : it is obvious that she 


1 Phoronis ap. Sch. Ap. Rh. I. 1126. Aeschylus frag, ap, Str. 580. Cf. also Sch. 
ad Eur. Rhesum , 342, 

2 Diogen. Cyz. ap, Steph. Byz. s.v. ’ASpaa-rela Apoll. Rhod. ill. 133. 

3 Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1 1 16. 

4 Sch. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 936. 

5 Inscr. IV. 85. Cf. Lobeck, Aglaophctmus , jii 8 . 

6 Lycaon again brings us back to Zeleia : it is profitless to attempt to follow up 
these hints based on the nomenclature of kindred peoples, and confused by well- 
meaning literary unification. 

^ Charax, ap. Steph. Byz. Cf. Schol. Rhes. 342, where she is connected with 
Crete, naturally after the localization of the birth of Zeus on the Cretan Ida. 
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must have been important in the Mysteries, though perhaps 
beyond this connection her sphere was limited by the power of 
the aboriginal Mother-goddess, more especially outside the Greek 
city itself. 

Isis, who according to late Greek ideas was only another 
avatar of Demeter, will be discussed in connection with 
Serapis. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


ZEUS AND ASKLEPIOS. 

Zeus is known to us at Cyzicus as Soter (on coins) 1 , an 
Zeus soter epithet of such extremely wide application that we 
cannot decide as to the aspect considered, and 
,/ A7 o? 2 , of which we have no particulars, though we may con- 
jecture with much probability that it referred to an Avenger of 
Blood. 

The Zeus of the villages was a deity with close affinities to 
the Phrygian — a chthonian type with an elemental side, and 
probably, like most rural deities, a “ god of all work ” invoked 
under various epithets in various circumstances. Most charac- 
teristic is the epithet Hypsistos 3 , which, so far from having any 
Olympian connection, designates a (chthonian) healing god as 
the reliefs from the Pnyx 4 , Cyprus 6 and elsewhere shew. This 
god was variously identified with Zeus or the Sun 6 , and some- 
times left quite vague (#eo? v\jnaro^) 7 } from which we may 
conclude that Hypsistos is a dim and early conception later 
identified with Zeus, but capable also of being identified through 
its solar aspect with Apollo, and through its healing side with 
Asklepios. The identification would depend probably on 
whether the elemental (Zeus), prophetic (Apollo) or healing 
(Asklepios) side was most strongly pronounced ; also upon the 
period when the god was Hellenised, and possibly on the exist- 
ing type of cultus-image. 

This god is commonly represented standing, with a mantle 

1 Mionnet, Supp. 115. The type is the usual one of the district. (See below.) 
Cf. Inscr. iv. 26. An altar of Zeus Soter has been found at Ilidja, IV. 35. 

2 Bekker, Anecd. 1. 338. 8 Inscr. iv. 13, 11, 15. 4 C.LG. 497 -5°6. 

5 B.C.ff. xx. 362. 6 Fraenckel, Inschrr. v. Pergamon , II. 330. 

7 iv. 14, 16 (. Apollonia ). 
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wrapped about his middle, holding the hasta pura in his left 
hand and extending the patera with his right: he is often 
associated with a tree, in the branches of which, or on the ground, 
an eagle sits. The central object on most votive reliefs is an 
altar, on the right side of which stands the god, while from the 
left his worshippers approach with sacrifice. 



Fig. 21. Stele dedicated to Zeus Chalazios (Inscr. iv. 23). 

Of this type of relief we have examples : 

(1) From Sari Keui (Zeleia). IV. 27. 

(2) From Panderma. IV. 27. 

(3) From “ Nicaea.” III. 20 A. 

(4) From Triglia. III. 36. 

(5) From Thrakia Kome. IV. 23 (Fig. 21). 

(6) At Hodja Bunar. iv. 28. 

(7) At Harakhi. (/. H. S. XXIV. 29.) 
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(8) At Kazak Keui (figured in J. H. S. XXIV. 22). 

(9) At Kermasti. III. 26. 

(10) At Hissar Alan. Ath. Mitth. XXIX. 300. 

(11) From near Gunen (IV. 21? Z. Olbios?). Coins of 

Cyzicus (Zeus Soter) and Hadrianutherae (. Num • 
Citron. 1895, p. 98, 1 7) reproduce the type 1 . 

Of these (5) alone preserves the epithet (XaXa^o? 5 d>^a>v) 
shewing that on the occasion of this dedication, the elemental 
aspect, as sender of, or protector from, hail 2 , was uppermost, 
though IV. 9 (Mihallitch) shews by its double epithet * Hypsistos 
Brontaios 3,, that this need not debar us from considering the 
Zeus Chalazios also a Zeus Hypsistos. We have nothing by 
which to estimate the character of Zeus Olbios (presumably 
similar to Plousios) 4 , the Zeus Crampsenus of Balia 5 or the Zeus 
Orneus of Halone 0 . 

The same type of Zeus is shewn also on the Van Branteghem 
fragment 7 , and the Panderma trinity stele 8 where he is definitely 
Hypsistos. We have thus the following trinities: 

(Dindymon) Titias, Cyllenus, Cybele 9 . 

(Van Branteghem) Zeus, Hermes, Cybele. 

(Panderma) Zeus, Apollo, Hekate- Artemis. 

(“ Nicaea”) Zeus, Apollo, Cybele 10 , 
and possibly 

(Zeleia) Zeus (cf. above), Apollo, Artemis. 

All of these are composed of two male and one female deity, 
as is the Phrygian trinity of Zeus, Apollo, and Hecate 11 . I believe 

1 This is very possibly the ancient god of Aristides’ neighbourhood. The title of 
Olympius, with the accompanying seated cultus-image, need not be earlier than 
Hadrian’s foundation. Here alone, in Aristides’ dedication (Inscr. IV. 31) do we 
find a trace of Hera. 

2 For hail-charms see Frazer’s notes on Pans. II. 15, II. 34. 

3 Two types of Thunder Zeus occur on Imperial coins. B.M. Catal. 180, r8r. 

4 iv. 1 7-20. 5 iv. 8, 9. 8 iv. 24. 

7 Ath. Mitih . xvi. 191. . 8 iv. 13. 9 Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1126. 

10 The two u Nicaean 35 stelae are obviously from one shrine. 

11 Ramsay, Phrygia , 11. 566 (468), though Ramsay conjectures the Mother- 
daughter-and-son conjunction for the rplrrev/ia mentioned 1. 357 (1 7 j). Cf. also the 
coin of Germe with Asklepios , Apollo, Artemis-Hecate (B.M. 32 — Mionn. 278, Supp. 
527), and Paean, Men and Hecate at Assarlar (J.U.S. xvu. 282 (48)), all of which 
go to prove that the usual trinity was of two males and one female divinity. 

H. 


15 
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that the prominence of the Mother-and-daughter conception was 
Eleusinian merely. The relationship does not occur among the 
pairs we have found about Cyzicus, which are : 

Zeus and Cybele. IV. i. 

Hermes and Cybele (Andiris). IV. 5. 

Apollo and Cybele. III. 38 A, IV. 70. 

Attis and Lobrine, 

(besides Apollo and Artemis) 

which are composed of one male and one female; and 
Asklepios and Apollo. I. 10, 

(perhaps formerly Zeus Hypsistos and Apollo,) 

Zeus and Apollo 1 . (Pliny, XXXVI. 22.) 

Apollo and Hermes. IV. 74, 

Zeus Soter and Heracles. IV. 26. 

with which we may compare the usual conception of the Cabiri 
as Hades and Dionysus : here we are justified in supposing a 
female element, just as at Eleusis, where Demeter and Kore are 
supreme, the male element is indispensable for the divine repro- 
duction which is an essential part of these cults. 

Of Asklepios we have only one late stele from Cyzicus 2 , but 
we may date his advent during the Pergamene 

Asklepios. ^ ^ ^ 

period. The transition from the deo$ v^lcttos is 
slight, and we have suggested that the great temple of Asklepios 
at Poemanenum was originally a healing shrine of Zeus and 
Apollo. 

Asklepios figures frequently on the imperial coins not only of 
Cyzicus, but of Apollonia, Hadrianutherae, and Poemanenum, 
and we have record of games called Mery d\ a ’ KcrfcX^mela in 
Inscr. III. 40. Remains of a temple, among which a base of a 
Telesphorus statue was found, vouch for Asklepios' presence at 
Balia-Bazar 3 . 

1 For this combination of the Branchiclae shrine (Steph. Byz. s.v. Diciyma ), where 
the feminine element is supplied by Artemis with very developed healing powers ; but 
C.I.G. 2S64, calls the trinity Apollo, Asklepios, and Hygieia. The autonomous 
coins of Apollonia ad Rh. exhibit heads of a similar trinity : (1) Zeus, (2) Apollo, 
(3) Artemis. 

2 IV. 32. 


3 Atk. Mitth . XXIX. 273. 
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Serapis and Isis, the Egyptian gods of death and the under- 
serapis and world, are eminently adapted for equation with the 
Isls ’ native gods we have just noticed : indeed Serapis 

was himself originally of Northern Asiatic descent 1 , though 
coloured by his residence in Egypt. 

In a port like Cyzicus foreign cults would naturally gain a 
footing early 2 . A terra-cotta plaque of Isis in snake form riding 
on the waves has been published by Dr Mordtmann 3 . We find 
also two dedications 4 to the divine pair, dating from the second 
or first century B.C., erected by bodies of Therapeutae : such lay 
organizations, characteristic of the date, are indispensable in 
mystic cults where much depends on instruction in ritual and 
sacred lore, and we have frequent mention of societies owning 
a spiritual head in the other country cults of the district : all the 
names on the Serapis stelae, including those of the instructors, 
are pure Greek. 

Another interesting monument of the cult is the hymn to 
Serapis and Isis discovered on the site of Cyzicus by Carabella 5 ; 
it is written in a lyrical metre, and in excessively crabbed Greek 
though neither illiterate nor of late date, and finds an exact 
parallel in the contemporary hymn from Cius 6 . 

Relics of the cult are also to be found in a grave-stone from 
Besbicus 7 , with relief of the two Egyptian death divinities, and 
in a second dedication to Isis, in her agricultural faculty as 
Karpophoros 8 , found so far inland as Hammamli-by-Manyas 9 ; 
this shews that the cult penetrated naturally to the village 
communities, probably mingling with the crude and amorphous 
religion of the rustic population 10 . 

1 Tac. Hist , iv. 84. 

2 Zeus Ammon appears on two staters (Green well 3, 4 : cf. Inscr. 1. 24), perhaps 
in compliment to Cyrene. 

3 Rev, Arch, 18 79, 257. 

4 iv. 34, 35. Cf. iv. 37, a small dedication to Isis. 

5 iv. 36. 6 CJ.G, 3724. 7 v. 214. 8 iv. 38. 

9 In 1904 I procured in Panderma a bronze statuette of Osiris said to come from 
Manyas ; it is of Ptolemaic date, and not remarkable except for its provenance. 

30 Other relics of the cult in Northern Asia Minor, especially numismatic, are 
collected by Drexler in Num, Zeitschr. 1889, p. 48 ff. 
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APOLLO, as we should expect in an Ionian colony, especially 

Apollo and of Miletus, makes his appearance early in the history 
Artemis. 0 f Cyzicus. He is represented, we have seen, as the 
grandfather or even the father of the eponymous hero, and was 
probably worshipped in this connection as Patroiis : of this cult 
we have but a hint in the funeral oration of Aristides over 
Eteoneus 1 , when Apollo Patroiis is associated with King Cyzicus 
as one of the protecting daemons of the state. 

The Argonauts, again, sacrifice at Cyzicus to Apollo 2 5 E/c- 
/3a<no<?, on which the Scholiast comments as follows : “Deilochus 
says the shrine was not of Apollo Ekbasios but Apollo Iasonius ; 
Socrates. . .says it was called after Apollo Cyzicenus.” The three 
accounts do not of course contradict one another, the two being 
merely refinements on the fairly common epithet Ekbasios. One 
can well imagine a cult patronized by sailors to which a mytho- 
logical origin was later assigned. The above is, however, not 
strong evidence for a pre-Milesian shrine of Apollo in Cyzicus, 
and it seems probable that the earliest seat of Apollo in the 
Cyzicus district was not in the city itself but at Zeleia, which 
was for a great part of its history within the Cyzicene territory. 

Of the other titles of Apollo at Cyzicus, Aristides 3 lays quite 

Archegetes. unnecessar y stress on that of dpxvyer rj<; which was 
by no means so unique as he appeared to suppose. 
Marquardt takes this merely as equal to ol/cicrrij ?, referring to 
the Didymean Apollo of Miletus who had sanctioned the colony. 
We know indeed from various inscriptions that the connection 
between Cyzicus and the Milesian shrine lasted down into 
Roman times 4 . But the other Asiatic examples of dpxvjer^ 

1 I. 131, Dind. 2 Apoll. Rhod. 1.960. Cf. id. 118 6. 

3 Or. ad Cyz. 1. 383, Dind. * C./.G. 2855, 285S. Inscr. 1. 2 (#). 
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do not bear out this interpretation : at Hierapolis for instance 
the Apollo Lairbenos had apparently nothing to do with a 
colony, and it is not in this sense that Sipylene is called apx 7 !- 
76Tt9 in C.I.G. 3387. The word is probably an expression of 
the ultimate fatherhood of the Phrygian ancestor-god. It is 
given to the Venus Genetrix claimed by the Julii as the foundress 
of their clan, and is thus an equivalent of Patroiis ; it belongs to 
the characteristic class of divine names which stand between the 
name proper and the epithet. It was this reticence as to the real 
name of the god which rendered the Anatolian deities peculiarly 
liable to a nominal Plellenism. 


Fig. 22. Relief of Apollo as Citharoedus (Aidinjik). 

We have already spoken at some length in Part I. of the 
Zeleian Apollo, giving some reason for supposing that his shrine 
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was actually at the hot springs of Gunen ; this would account 
for his healing side; the scholiast on Iliad V. 103 attributes three 
other functions to the god — prophetic .power, which is his most 
prominent attribute, and skill in archery — as patron of archers 
he gives the bow to Pandarus — and in music. His musical side 
is accentuated by the fact that all the monuments from the 
Cyzicene district represent him in the robes of the “ citharoedus,” 
except, curiously enough, a fragment of a stele built into the 
church at Sari Keui itself where he is shewn naked. 

A particularly beautiful tetradrachm of Cyzicus 1 shews him 
with the lyre and omphalos, and a long series of autonomous 
copper adopt the tripod type. A prophecy given to Olympias 
“ in Cyzicus 2 ” appears to prove that he had an oracular shrine 
there 3 : but it is at least possible that the reference is to the Zeleia 
— Gunen oracle. It is rather the rule than the exception to find 
the most important shrines outside cities, and an oracle especially 
depends on physical conditions. 

In the villages of the district Apollo was especially popular 4 , 
and a fair number of votive stelae have come down to us. 

The commonest of his epithets is Krateanos, a name with 
Bithynian affinities', which occurs on a number of 
stelae from two distinct localities 6 . One series comes 
from a spot three hours from Manyas and nine from Balukiser 7 , 
and the other from a hill above Artaki 8 : most of this latter find, 
Dr Mordtmann tells me, are now in the Imperial Museum. The 
two stelae at Bebek may probably be attributed to one series or 
the other ; one of them (IV. 50) has the epithet Krateanos, the 

1 Corns of the Ancients , PI, xxix. 27. We may here notice that an Apollo of the 
late Smintheus type (cf. Collignon Sculpture 11. 245) occurs on coins of Cyzicus (B.M. 
239), and Apollonia (B.M. 27), in the time of Commodus. He may have been intro- 
duced to meet a special need, possibly during a plague of mice (cf. Frazer’s note on 
Paus. x. 12). 2 A nth. Pal . xiv. 114. 

3 Pythian games are commemorated on Cyzicene coins (Zeitschrift fur Numismatik 
xv. 12), 

4 Str. 551. 6 Cf. Krateia in Bithynia, Arch. Zeit. 18, 7 6, 113. 

6 M. Michon has lately republished all the known stelae of Apollo Krateanos. 

7 iv. 41-48, of which 47-8 are attributed by the Louvre authorities to the 
** environs de Poemanenus ” ; as coming from M. Dorigny this evidently means Eski 
Manyas. 

8 * Syllogoss VII. p. 1 6a. 
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Fig. 23. Stele dedicated to Apollo Krateanos (Inscr. iv. 43). 
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other (IV, 51) Mecastenus, which suggests at once the Macestus 
valley 1 . 

Apollo Tadocomeites (perhaps “of the village of Tatas”) is 
known only from one stele 2 , the exact provenance of which 
seems to be unknown. 

All these, as we have said, represent Apollo as Citharoedus 
with lyre and patera, generally receiving a sacrifice from more or 
less numerous worshippers. A tree is very frequently placed 
behind the altar ; and a second relief referring to the religious 
banquet is characteristic (IV. 50, 57). 

Apollo is associated with Artemis in IV. 56 A, 57, 59, with 
Cybele on the relief of the Poseidon and Aphrodite stele 3 , as also 
on one of the “Nicaean ” votives 4 : and once with Artemis- Hekafe 
and Zeus Hypsistos 5 . 

The stele of the cataphracti from Ulubad 8 I attribute to 
Apollo rather than Poseidon (-cove alone is left 
of the god’s name) in spite of the subject, since 
I believe it to be a village dedication. The contingent is too 
small to be that of Cyzicus, and the epithet suggests Phrygian 
affinities (the name “Kasios” is very frequent in Sterrett’s in- 
scriptions) 7 which are more suitable for an indigenous god. 

The solar side of the conception is represented by a dedication 
to Helios 8 and a relief of a radiated bust 9 . 

We have spoken of Artemis Thermaea 10 at Zeleia, and men- 

Artemis tioned her name as associated with Apollo's on 

Thermaea. several stelae. Few other epithets of the goddess 

are known. 

In Cyzicus she was Munychia, a title probably derived 

Munychia through Miletus from Athens, though a sanctuary 
of hers at Pygela was reputed a foundation of 
Agamemnon 11 . The type inclined, as appears from such scant 

1 I have it on the authority of Mr Bunning of Susurlu, that many of the 
Branteghem antiquities were discovered near Omar Iveui. This neighbourhood may 
be the provenance of the first series of Krateanos stelae. 

2 iv. 52. 3 iv. 70. 4 hi. 38 a. 5 iv. 13. 6 iv. 40. 

7 Cf. Papers Ajner. Sch. 11. Nos. 40 B, 43, 50 D, 59, etc. 8 iv. 55. 9 iv. 56. 

10 The goddess was Thermia in Lesbos, B.C.JB. iv. 430, 14-16. Cf. also the 
A. Sebaste Baiiane of Boyuk Tepe Iveui, iv. 60, and the M yrrjp Oep/^H? near Eski 
Shehr, Ath. Mitth . xxvil. 2;r, 1. 8, 9. 

11 Str. 639. 
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notices of Munychia as have come down to us 1 , to that of Hekate, 
which, it will be shewn, may be regarded as the normal type of 
Artemis outside Cyzicus. 

Artemis Pediane (a local epithet) is shewn in a short chiton 
with the torch, on a stele from Peramo 2 . Another 
stele from Sari Keui shews her in a long robe enthroned 
with a dog at her side 3 , receiving her worshippers at an altar 
with tree behind. A relief of a similar figure, standing with the 
torch, I saw at Harakhi, whence comes also an inscription to the 
“ light-bearing goddess 4 /' Perrot and Guillaume publish a relief 
of Hekate Artemis 5 from Ermeni Keui and a small and much 
mutilated triple Hekate was brought to De Rustafjaell in 1901. 

The mention of a thiasus of Artemis 6 called AoXcov shews 
again her inclination to the orgiastic side. Its name may have 
been connected with a ritual similar to that of the Panathenaic 
ship at Athens : from which we should suppose a seamen’s 
cultus of Artemis as XiiievocrKoiros or possibly Munychia. Her 
worship is prominent, too, in the description of S. Philetaerus’ 
journey 7 , much more so, indeed, than that of Apollo : this pre- 
dominance of the female element in late classical times which we 
have remarked elsewhere, is possibly due to a recrudescence of 
the aboriginal and matriarchal element in the population. 

The typical Artemis of the Cyzicus district is to be regarded 
as a goddess of distinctly chthonian attributes, with healing 
powers (cf. the goddess of the springs and IV. 63) as at Miletus 8 , 
and closely allied to, if not identical with, the mother goddesses. 

The Artemis of Ephesus occurs as a coin type, possibly as a 
compliment to that city, under Antonius, Lucius Verus, and 
Commodus 9 . 

Dionysus, of whom we should expect frequent mention at 
Cyzicus as a chthonic and orgiastic god closely 

Dionysus. \ , 

allied to the Thraco- Phrygian cycle, occurs curiously 
seldom both in the authorities and the monuments. Apart from 

1 Farnell 11. 564, note 30. 2 iv. 59. 3 IV. 62. 4 iv. 61. 

5 Galatie II. pi. 4, Inscr. iv. 58, is from the same village, but as the inhabitants 
till part of the site of Cyzicus, it is not necessary to suppose a village shrine. 

6 Suidas s.v, A 6 \tav. 7 Acta SS. May 19. 8 Cf. Strabo, 635. 

9 Mionn, (1) Supp. 229, (2) 203 and Supp. 302, {3) Supp. 303. Cf. also C*LG. 

5944 * 
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the Aura myth, which is purely literary 1 , we have casual mention 
of a tauromorphic Dionysus 2 (evidently connected with the Kadr\- 
<j€fjLQ) v of Pergamon 3 and the fiovtcokot), a dedication without 
epithet by a priest of Kore 4 , which suggests a chthonian god 
connected with the mysteries, and a reference to a thiasus called 
7 TpcoToi B atcyoi KvvocrovpGLTai 5 . 

A bare hint of a Dionysus in the marshes occurs in the 
sepulchral inscription of Dionysodorus, who is described as \ifi- 
vayevT]? yeyovcos. 

The month-names Lenaeon, Anthesterion, also recall the 
Athenian cult of Dionysus : and the festival Anthesteria (Dio- 
nysia) 6 was evidently connected as at Athens with dramatic 
contests. 

A village ex-voto from Yali Chiftik gives Dionysus the titles 
of 0eo9 erry/coos and K.e/3p7]vio 9 7 (?) and another from Mihallitch 8 
dedicated to Dionysus Attoudenus (?) seems to connect him with 
the Phrygian Attis-cult and the Great Mother ; it is probably 
with a Dionysus-Attis that we must connect certain coin-types 
of the Antonine period 9 representing a young male figure dressed 
in a spangled oriental costume reclining with the left arm on a cista, 
extending a patera with his right, and approached by a figure 
playing the lyre. In the exergue are a bull and an altar 
recalling the votive stelae with a double register of reliefs 10 . 

1 It is given greater importance than it deserves in Ann. delP Inst. 1883, 277. 

2 Athen. Xr. 47 6 A. Cf. Hesych. s.v. Tavpoj36\icr ioprij iv Kv&kq, and the month 
Tavpeibv. 

3 See Fraenckel, 11. 317-320. 4 iv. 65. 

5 iv, 85. Cf, also Bpofjiiov p.iLXTT'ps in v. 15. 

8 i- 5 * 7 iv. 64 f. 8 iv. 64. 9 B.M. 175, 236. 

10 An almost exactly similar type occurs at Thyateira (B.M. 23, pi. vii. 2) where 

the vase shews that a river god is intended. There was evidently a close relation 

between Attis and the river gods ; he is the grandson of Sangarius, and closely con- 

nected, or even identical, with the river Callus (cf. Julian, Or. in Mat. Dear .) ; his 

priests took the name of Gallus or of Attis (cf. Mordtmann’s inscr. in Site. Bayer. 
Acad. i860). We have hinted at a similar relation between Miletus and Meles, The 
star-spangled dress of the Attis on the coin may be connected with his physical 
aspect and the u hat of stars'’ given him by Cybele in the Pessinuntine legend 
(Julian, Or. in Mat, Deor . ; Sallustius, Ilept deQv iv.). 
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^Poseidon, though the reputed ancestor of the Doliones 1 * , can 
hardly in fact be an earlier immigrant than the 

Poseidon. . 0 

Milesian colony. As an Ionian god — his sanctuary 
at Miletus was the centre of the Ionian decapolis — a god of 
seafarers and a god of earthquakes, his position at Cyzicus was 
assured, though he is essentially a god of the town introduced at 
a comparatively late date into the villages-. 

He is appropriately designated Isthmius 3 , with which epithet 
we may perhaps associate the coin type resembling the Lysippean 
statue at Corinth, and Asphaleius as protector of the port 4 . The 
same epithet seems to be given him as god of earthquakes in the 
Delphian inscription 5 where his connection with Ge Karpophoros 
seems designed to protect the welfare of the country side nega- 
tively by avoiding earthquakes, and positively by securing good 
crops : though the pair reminds us of the old Arcadian cults, we 
must remember that the formula is prescribed by Delphi and 
probably to meet the needs of a definite time. 

In a dedication by a company of merchant-adventurers or 
a fishers’ guild, he is paired as often with Aphrodite 6 in her 
aspect of Euploia. The ex-voto of the marines 7 , dedicated to a 
god with the epithet “ Kaseos ” (in spite of its distinctly naval 
character) I prefer to attribute to Apollo. 

Of other monuments we have a dedication from “ near 
Miletupolis,” i.e. Hajji Pavon 8 , and a statue classed as a youth- 

1 Ap. Rh. i. 952. 2 Cf. IV, 67, where a special reason is evident. 

8 iv. 69. 4 iv. 68. 5 B.C.H. VI. 454. 

6 iv. 70, cf. Farnell, p. 749, note 106, especially Q. (Panticapaeum). 

7 IV. 40. 8 IV. 67. 
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ful Poseidon is to be found in the British Museum ; Cyriac 1 
mentions a “magnum terram quatientis Neptuni simulacrum” 
which he saw at Cyzicus in 1431, and Georgius Cyzicenus 2 a relief 
of Poseidon with the trident in the Armenian church at Artaki. 


Athena laid claim to an ancient establishment in Cyzicus, 
which boasted to be the oldest in Asia 8 , and 
Apollonius (l 955) says that the anchorstone of the 
Argonauts was dedicated by the Milesian colonists 4 in the temple 
of Jasonian Athena. 

The cult received new impetus from Pergamon — we hear of 
Athena Polias Nikephoros and Panathenaea in an early imperial 
inscription 5 , and the Pergamene type occurs on imperial coins 6 , 
as does the title of Soteira 7 which the goddess may have earned 
for her defence of Cyzicus in the Mithradatic war 8 . 

Aphrodite was worshipped as a maritime goddess (Pontia) 
with Poseidon, and apparently as Artacia or Arta- 

Aphrodite. , ri J 

cene° at Artace. A fine stater- type 10 is evidently 
copied from a statue of Aphrodite and Eros. Drusilla, and 
possibly before her Apollonis, were identified with the goddess. 

Hermes is known from the monuments only as ’ EX€co 7 tco\ 7]<; 11 

Hermes (probably a guild god) and 'Za/c/co^opos 12 (not on a 
cultus monument) in reference to the purse which 
is his regular attribute in Roman times. There are only two 
votive inscriptions of Hermes, one from Bigaditch, where he is 
connected with Apollo 13 , and another of simple type from 
Pasha Liman 14 . 


We have noticed him in his chthonic form as an attendant 
daemon of Andirene 15 and of Dindymene and Zeus in the Van 

1 B.C.H. xiv. 542. 

2 P* 84 , els rrjv tQv * ApfxevQv eKKXycrlav tdov fra Uocreidwm jaerplov dvacrrij pharos, 

frTvirov Kal fiaardfovra tt)v rplaivav. 3 p a l t V r. 343, 

The Orphica (53 6) attributes the dedication to the Argonauts themselves — 
Apollonius is obviously to be followed. 

5 Inscr. 1. 12. 

6 e.g. B.M. 262, 263. 

7 Imhoof, Gr. M. 61 4 (168) ; this is the coin on which Mionnet read AOMNA 
for A0HNA. 

8 Plut Lncull. 10. & Steph. Byz. s.v. ™ Greenwell 34. 

31 75- 12 vr. 37 . is VL 

14 IV . 73. 15 IV . 4 . 
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Branteghem fragment, perhaps also in the form Cyllenus in 
Apollonius Rhodius. Dedications to Hermes are rare, but the 
caduceus is an extremely frequent symbol on the coins of both 
Cyzicus and Miletupolis ; from the latter too comes a bearded 
herm of imperial date and archaising style dedicated by the town- 
clerk to the people 1 . 

Pan, according to one restoration of a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion 2 . was honoured with a statue in the harbour in 

Pan. 

return for an abundant provision of game and fish 
attributed to his agency. The inscription dates from the early 



Fig. 24. Relief dedicated to Heracles (Inscr. iv. 76). 


fourth century 3 and is couched in the formal terms of a proxeny 
decree ; as the only record of Pan at Cyzicus it is unsatisfactory, 
for Perdrizet 4 conjectures with the greatest probability that the 


1 Mendel, No. 2. 

4 Num . Chron. 1899, I. 


2 I. 4. 


3 Swoboda, Volksbeschliisse, no. 
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Heracles. 


inscription is a proxeny decree of an Antandrian, whose town 
arms, the goat walking, appear at its head. The stone has 
however disappeared. 

Heracles figures, as we have seen, in the Argonaut myth; he 
is the subject of a sixth century relief 1 and apparently 
of a series of famous works in the round (signa) 
alluded to by Propertius 2 * , and perhaps representing the Twelve 
Labours. 

The only monuments of his cult are (a) the votive relief of 
the third century B.C. 8 dedicated by the strategi and phylarchs 
perhaps after the Gallic invasion, (b) a much-damaged relief at 
Kulafly of Heracles reclining, and (c) a dedication to Heracles 
and Zeus So ter from Omar Keui 4 . 

On coins of Domitian, resting on the authority of Sestini and 
Vaillant 5 , he (or Domitian?) is called the founder of the city. 
Cyzicene medallions of Commodus frequently bear the title of 
the Roman Heracles, and the emperor was evidently worshipped 
under this style. 

Castor and Pollux are known at Cyzicus only from certain 
coins in Mionnet 6 , on which they are represented as 
horsemen, and a curious terra-cotta 7 . They certainly 
had a heroic cult in Cyzicus on account of their connection with 
the Argonaut legend, and their general marine functions : they 
were perhaps associated here as elsewhere with the Cabiri. 

The city goddess (Tyche) of Cyzicus is frequently represented 
on coins, and resembles her prototype of Antioch 
in pose 8 . The Tychaeum is mentioned in the life of 
Philetaerus 9 , and formal dedications to the II arpl% especially 
agonistic, are fairly frequent. An inscription on the architrave 
of the Tychaeum of Miletupolis has also come down to us 10 . 


Castor and 
Pollux. 


Tyche. 


1 B.S.A. VIII. 190, pi. IV. 2 III. 22, 7 ff. 

3 IV. 7 6 . 4 JV. 2 6 . 

6 Mionn. 163, Supp . -213. 

9 Supp. 2S1, 347, 349 (?). 

7 Arch. Zeit, 1865, CXCIX. See further^//. Mitth. 188$, 81. 

8 The personification of the “ Cleite ” stream is plainly shewn at her feet on B.M. 

222, corresponding to the figure of Orontas in the Antiochene statue, 

9 Ada SS. May 19. 10 vi. 23 f. 
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Homonoia. 


River-Gods. 


Homonoia is a personification connected especially with 
the “Alliance” coins or medallions of the An- 
tonine period : Cyzicus formed these alliances with 
Ephesus (under Antoninus) 1 , Smyrna (under Commodus) 2 and 
Nicaea (under Septimius Severus) 3 . A statue of her was set up 
probably on one of these occasions by one Flavius Aristagoras 4 . 

Aristides relates that he composed hymns to Aesepus, evi- 
dently regarding him as a healer 5 , on his way to the 
springs, and a conventional river-god type repre- 
sents him on the imperial coinage 6 : a dedication to the river 
Enbeilus was copied by Pococke at Panderma ^ which is evidently, 
like the following inscription 8 , originally from the Kara-der6. 
Rbyndacus was probably worshipped at Apollonia in the same 
way. 

Of the heroes worshipped at Cyzicus we have already 
mentioned the eponymous founder in the Argonaut 
myth. In the Antonine period he was much in 
evidence, appearing frequently on coins, where his head, down 
to Gallienus, often takes the place of that of the emperor. 
Several heads also on the electrum staters 9 bear a strong 
resemblance to the later ideal portraits, A statue of him was 
set up in the theatre by the archon Julius Seleucus 10 , possibly in 
the reign of Hadrian, and after this date a nude full-length 
figure of the young hero is a frequent reverse type: he stands 
with the right foot slightly forward, holding a spear upright in 
his right hand, and a chlamys on his bent left arm: the pose 
reminds one of the figure of Themistocles on the fourth-century 
coins of Magnesia: this figure occurs apparently for the first 
time under Domitian 11 , before which date such reverse types are 
not to be expected. 


Heroes : 
Cyzicus. 


I B.M. 290, 291. 2 B.M. 294. 

3 Mionn. Supp. 604, quoting Vaillant. 4 IV. 84. 

6 1 . 570 Dind. Cf. C.I.G. 3165, hymn to Meles ...rbv (rcorTjpd fxov Travrbs pie A ql/xov 
koX vdcrov 7r6Trav/j.4vov. 

0 B.M. 247, Mionn. 102, Supp . 191, 278. 

7 XV. 77. 8 IV. 78. 

9 Greenwell 79, 80, and most of all 82. 10 VI, 17. 

II Mionn. 208, and Supp. 162, he represents the city on alliance medallions : a 
seated figure occurs under Antoninus, Supp. 232. The head, generally of a con veil- 
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Cleite was also, apparently, worshipped in Greek times 1 , as 
were the slain Pelasgians, Artakeus of Artace, Zeleus of Zeleia, 
Basileus, eponym of the Basileis, Gephyrus, perhaps the patron 
of the suburb at the bridge end, Promeus, Hyacinthus, Mega- 
losakes, Phlogius and Itymoneus 2 . 

We have already spoken of Poemes of Poemanenum and 
Miletus of Miletupolis who belong to the same order. 

Philetaerus, Lucullus, Agrippa 3 and Antinous were also 
probably worshipped with heroic honours, the latter perhaps 
taking his place among the imperial family. 

The title of heros is frequently given to hipparchs 4 and other 
officials 5 — once even to a lady in an honorary inscription 6 . Are 
we to consider it as an epithet of the apotheosised dead 7 - — it 
occurs several times in sepulchral inscriptions 8 -— or merely a title 
of honour? If the hipparch Eteoneus and the Eteoneus of 
Aristides 9 are one, the former would seem to be the case, for 
Aristides lays stress on the fact that his Eteoneus of Cyzicus 
died young, and no mention is made of his having held office; 
his apotheosis is taken quite literally by the orator who refers to 
him as Kv&kov irdpeSpos, and we should naturally suppose that 
the hipparchate was a posthumous honour which he shared with 
the god Poseidon and the New Sun Caligula. On the other 
hand Chaereas, who enjoyed at least eleven hipparchates, was 
certainly a “hero” as early as his sixth: six posthumous magis- 
tracies seem rather excessive even for Roman Asia. 

tional youthful athletic type, occasionally bears a marked resemblance to the coarser 
portraits of Alexander. 

1 Ap. Rh. i. 1075. 

2 Ap. Rh. 1. 1040 sqq. The scholiast objects to Telecles and Megabrontes as 
“inventions,” i.e. not in Apollonius’ sources. 

3 ** I 4* 4 See list. 5 e.g. the strategus Euneos in. 36. 

0 In * 20 * 7 As Ramsay, Phryg . I. 3, 384. 

* v. 36 a, 184, 356, 369, 304 (ijpw fpikbirarpi) : in v. 60 a tomb is described as 

yptyov. 

9 1. 131, Dind. but the name occurs also (T. Ael, Eteoneus) on a coin (B.M. 331). 



CHAPTER XXX. 


FUNERAL MONUMENTS 1 . 

From the city-heroes we turn very naturally to the sepulchral 
monuments. These range from the sixth century B.C. down to 
very late Byzantine times and shew little affinity with the 
Phrygian : the characteristic designation of the monument as 
0vpa does not occur in the Cyzicus neighbourhood, and though 
the cippus form is not uncommon, it is only thrice referred to as 
/3a>/i,o9, three examples 2 being from the Bigha district and the 
other the tomb of a foreigner 8 . The altar form of monu- 
ment is usual in the districts of Kebsud and Balukiser, the 
analogous cippus form being distributed over a wider area. 

The earlier funeral monuments are for the most part stelae 
with reliefs of scenes from the life of the deceased, and the 
“ funeral-banquet ” type is common till style and orthography 
are alike extinct. This class of monument bears seldom more 
inscription than the name and patronymic 4 of the deceased, 
followed by x a W e or the usua l short salutations to the passer- 
by, thrown into a rough metrical form 3 . A fair number of 
monuments add a short metrical inscription of a more personal 
character. 

1 See § v. of the Catalogue of Inscriptions. 

3 v. 74, too, 78. 8 v. 221. 

4 Occasionally also ypw s, and in 151 KapoXy, which I take to be an illiterate ren- 
dering of the Homeric K&wope (cf. Ramsay, Pkryg. Inscr. 187, TrpdjaoLpos ; Kara - 
dtipuos, an epithet of somewhat similar type, occurs twice, 242) ; both inscriptions 
are probably from Miletupolis. For the diction cf. the purely Homeric ivaryp, which 
occurs twice further south, J.H.S. xvn. 285 (51), v. 75. 

5 V. 1 7 1, 226, 272 ; 306 has the pretty line oSou KaXyr / Q&dife Kai jatfxpycrb fxov. 

H. l6 
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The age of the deceased is rarely mentioned 1 but the date of 
death is commonly added in the Kebsud district 2 . One funeral 
monument of Cyzicus 3 is dated by the hipparch’s name. 

The sculpture is rarely of merit, such refinement as is shewn 
by the relief of V. 149 being quite exceptional. The work in- 
clines generally to be flat and coarse, and the banquet-stelae are 
often overloaded with accessories : they shew obvious affinities 
to the votive stelae and would naturally come from the same 
workshops. The frequent double register 4 — in banquet-stelae the 
lower relief often has the figure of a horseman 5 — is common to 
both series, as are the incised subordinate figures. 

The only hint of the idea of absorption in the godhead is the 
solitary inscription from Besbicus 6 where the relief represents 
Isis and Serapis. This may be merely due to carelessness on 
the part of customer or engraver, like the relief of Cybele dedi- 
cated to Poseidon, and it is impossible to predicate anything of 
an isolated example; but the same idea of ultimate identity 
between the village god and his worshippers is shewn by such 
dedications as IV. 13 (to Zeus Hypsistos and the village) and 
IV. 20 (to Zeus and the villagers) : while the remarkable stele of 
Soterichus, Artemon and Meidias (v, 269), with its type of a 
sacrifice to three horsemen, evidently implies the apotheosis of 
the deceased. 

Later inscriptions are most frequently engraved on sarco- 
phagi : a curious example of the preference for this form is the 
diminutive marble coffin at Tchinily Kiosk 7 containing a marble 
bust of an emaciated boy. The use of the word vTr 6 jjbVT)fjL(t } 
which has occurred also earlier on the stelae 8 , becomes almost 
invariable on the sarcophagi. It is so characteristic of the 
district that unless reason be shewn to the contrary, it is con- 
sidered sufficient evidence for the attribution of inscriptions of 

1 11. n (a), v. 272, 296. 2 Cf . also v> 34Ij Aboulliond. 3 v. 2S9. 

4 Cf. v. 38, 52, 154, 172, 176, 1S6, 193, 195 a, 228. 

5 v. 24, 65 A, 161, 184, 228, 253 (Dumont (p. 5 r 4 ) quotes seven cases from 

Thrace), cf. v, 62 , 256 : the horseman appears alone in v. 184. The type is also used 

on the stelae dedicated to Enbeilus and the Hero. 

6 v * 2I 4- 7 No . 4 g ( 74 ). 

8 e.g. v. 27, 108, 142 a, 193, 222, 235, 250. 
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uncertain provenance 1 : outside Cyzicus and the neighbourhood 
(the word is regular at Gunen, not uncommon at Apollonia, and 
extends south to Kebsud) 2 few examples of its occurrence are 
known 3 : the somewhat similar vn rofiveia appears once in 
Thrace 4 . The long vogue enjoyed by the Cyzicene term is 
shewn by its occurrence on a Byzantine sarcophagus at Kur- 
shunlu 5 . 

The usual formula for sarcophagus inscriptions from the 
Antonine period is as follows : — ^TiropcvripLa rod Seivo? rod Selvo? 
o tcarecrtcevacrev eavrS (%cbv teal ry yXvtcvrdry y vvaucl...tcal red 
mft>...etc.), to 69 XolttoIs dirayopevco' el Se T69 roX/jbycrec erepov 
tcaradecrdcu Saxrei red rapueLcp hyvdpia ftfi, etc. — the form being 
open to any variations which personal taste or illiterateness 
might suggest. The largest scope for originality is offered by 
the threat at the end, which though often merely legal, is some- 
times joined with an appeal to superstition. The fine may be 
made payable not only to the treasury, but to the fiscus (159, 
223), the city (58, 71, 159*, 263), or to a trade-guild ( tepoorarov 
orvveSpLov, 100, 140, 182, 207, 244), or the executors (308). The 
additional precaution of placing a copy of the epitaph among 
the archives is mentioned in 289, while the appeal to the law of 
rvfi/ 3 copvx^ a is made in 100, 244, 323. 

The religious curse, with its more or less elaborate protasis, 
varies still more: in 243, we have remains of the old formula 
jjbTjSe yrjv jSaryv fiyde ddXacrcrav 7 rXcoryv, etc. ; in 27 1 09 civ rodro 
to fivyiia irepbtepovery rj peer aXXev cry oXy rravcoXy avro 9 teal rd 
etcyova avrod errapdrep peopep (cf. the similar 7, 145, 258, 290). 
A direct appeal to the gods occurs in 324: — redv errovpavlwv dec ov 
teal redv tcaraxdovleov tce^oXcofievcov rvxotro teal irrdparo 9 e<rrco } 
etc. This class of curse culminates in the triumph of vindictive- 
ness which appears in V. 49 : — Et Se T69 avol%a<$ erepov fiaXy 
vetepov %&>p69 efAod rj crvvfiovXevcry rj rrpo^evycry rj dyopday rj 


1 So v. 146 A, 250 A, are accepted as Cyzicene by the editors of the new Corpus 
and v, 234 a, by the Louvre authorities. 

2 y. 21J, 298, 302. 

3 C.I. G. 9257 (Oenus) ; M ovrecov Kal B cpUod^KT] XI. p. 95 (Tourbali) ; Dumont, 
86 c (Thrace, Christian). 

4 C.LG . 2032. 5 v. 23. 


5 v. 23. 


16 — 2 
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rrcokijcrr) top tottov rj BoXop Trovijpov n Toir)<r7) rrepl to pvrjpeiop, /cal 
i/celvo 5 7 evrjcreTai paveh 1 2 /cal 7 epos to i/ceivov, Bcbcret Be to 3 lepS 
Tapeicp X/3<£', Btw^ovcnp Be oi Baipope? ol TeTaypepot airo ava - 
7 ravaem — all of which has not prevented the breaking up of the 
sarcophagus, and the insertion of its inscription in a fountain. 
Two examples of the Christian formula earat avTw 7 rpo? top 
9eop% are to be found in V. -f 9 , + 10 ; both are characteristically 
illiterate. The other Christian inscriptions are sufficiently de- 
scribed in the Index 3 . 

1 Is it fanciful to consider this an indirect appeal to Men Katachthonios, often 
invoked in similar circumstances on Phrygian tombs ? 

2 See Ramsay, Phryg. 1. (2) 468. 


§v. b. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

NOMENCLATURE. 

We have at Cyzicus an unusual opportunity for drawing such 
results as may be obtained from local nomenclature, since several 
of the longest inscriptions are mere lists of names. 

Characteristic of the region, and shewing its affinities with 
Names of Phrygia, is the frequency of names derived from 
the Gods. Men and the Mother — the old gods of the district ; 

though we have as yet no record of Men so far north, compounds 
of his name are unusually common and varied in the Cyzicus 
neighbourhood' ; thus we find Menodorus, Menodotus, Menias, 
Menophanes, Menophantus, Menophilus, Menicetes 1 , Menothea 2 , 
Menothemis 3 , while the old form Manes occurs in the eai'liest 
Cyzicene inscription 4 and again in a Hadrianic list 6 . Similarly, 
the corresponding names, Metrodorus, Metrodotus, Metrophanes, 
Metrobius 6 are extremely common. 

The same applies also to Artemis and Apollo compounds, as 
Artemon, Artemas, Artemus, Artemisius, Artemidorus (Mendas, 
for Bendas, occurs once 7 ), and Apollonius, Apollonias, Apollo- 
dorus, Apollodotus, Apollophanes, Apollonides 8 . 

Demetrius, Epaphroditus, and derivatives of Athena, Poseidon, 
Hermes and Dionysus occur frequently here as everywhere. 
Bacchius is a favourite name and Euius occurs in II. 6. 

Of the Egyptian cults we find traces in Serapion, Serapiacus 9 , 
Isidorus 10 , Isarchus 11 . 

1 iv. 34, etc. 2 v. 237. 3 v. 204. 4 1. i. 

5 11. 4, cf. also iv. 58, C.f.A. 11. 2, 983. 6 iv. 55 A. 7 vi. 32. 

8 Sminthia from the common epithet of Apollo in the Troad, v. 23. 

9 11. 17. 10 n. 4, 9. 11 iv. 25. 
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Of river-names Aesepus 1 , Embilus 2 , Rhyndacus 3 and Sagarius 4 
occur once each, Maeandrius is curiously more 

Of Rivers. J 

common 6 while Potamon and Potamantus are 
common and characteristic. 

We may refer to the Pergamene period, the common Attalus, 
the rare Attales 6 and Eumenes, as also the ex- 

Pergamene. 

cessively common Asclepiades, with the other 
Asclepiad names, Asclas 7 , Asclepas, Asclepiacus, Asclepias, 
Asclepiodorus, Asclepiodotus, and Telesphorus 8 , Telesphorion 9 . 

Other common and characteristic Greek names are Adiman- 
tus, Hestiaeus, Midias, Perigenes, Zopyrus and 

Roman. , ... 

Zotichus. Of Roman names it is interesting to 
remark Mucius in a pre-imperial inscription 10 and Pescennius in 


The Imperial family-names Iulius, Claudius, Aelius, and most 
of all, after the extension of the franchise, Aurelius, are naturally 
common, Flavius comparatively rare. 

In Phrygia, Professor Ramsay has remarked on the frequency 
of Epic names, partly perhaps owing to the number 
of slaves and freedmen, The same holds good for 
the Cyzicus district, not only in Imperial times, but as early 
at least as the fourth century B.C. 

The following names occur : — 


Achilles, in. 17 
Adrastus, II. 5 
Aeneas, iv. 76 
Aeolus, 1. 13 

Aesepus (cf. Iliad vi. 21), 1. 1 
Alexander (passim) 
Amphitryon, II. 1 
Andigone (sic), V. 20 
Andromache, v. 16 
Antiope, V. 27 
Apsyrtus, V. 34 
Arius, v. 43, 44 
Auge, v. 1 81 


Callisto, v. 71 
Chrysothymis (sic\ V. 24 
Codrus, v. 80 
Cretheus, v. 86 
Cyzicus, 11. 9 
Danaus, V. 93 
Daphnis, v. 94 
Dardanus, II. 12 
Eteoneus, 1. 24 
Euneos, I. 6, in. 26 
Euphrosyne, V.-H3 
Glaucus, 11. 8, III. 10 
Helena, v. 155 


4 vi. 30. 
7 iv. 77. 


J V. 105. 

5 1. 1. etc. 

8 n. 5, etc. 


8 in. 3. 3105. 
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Helenus, 11. 4 
Hylas, II. 6 
Idomeneus, v. 31 
Jason, iv. 56 a, vi . 44 
Linus, v. 172 

Meleager, ill. 33, iv. 31, 32, 89, 
V. 187 

Memnon, iv. 4 

Menelaus, 1. 8, 11. 17, III. 10 ; cf. 
V. 195 A. 

Menestlieus, 1. 8, 11. 5, iv. 51 
Miletus, 11. 12, v. 186 
Minos, II. 6 
Narcissus, II. 5 


Nestor, ill, 35 

Olympus, 11. 8, v. 129, IV. 79 
Orestes, iv. 64 
Parthenopaeus, V. 103 
Pelops, n. 10 
Perseus, 11. 5 

Phoenix, I. 23, 11. 8, iv. 76 
Phrixus, IV. 29 
Polyeidos, iv. 70 
Polymedon, II. 6 
Telephus, 11. 8 
Teucer, 1. 21 ; cf. Suidas s.v. 
Theseus, 11. 4, 8, iv. 22 
Tlepolemus, V. 63 


Non-Greek names are comparatively rare: the common 
Phrygian Tatas, Tata, and its derivative Tatias occur 

Barbarous. 0 

once each 1 : the word is probably contained in the 
ethnic Tadocomites 2 and we may also connect with it the Zeus- 
Titias of Dindymon, whom we know better as Attis or Attes. 
A simple root ta- meaning “ father” probably forms the base 
of all. A root pa- with similar meaning reduplicates to Papas, 
a Bithynian name of Zeus Attis 3 , and forms the name Papias 4 , 
of which Apphias 5 is another form (cf. Attis, Attes, and Titias, 
Tatias 6 ), while Ammias, Ammia, Ammion 7 are similarly derived 
(through Ammas, a name of Cybele quoted by Hesychius) from 
the simple root ma-. So that these names fall also under the 
category of derivatives from divine names. 

Daos 8 is also a Phrygian name, signifying a wolf 9 . It is very 
common further south, and is used as an epithet of a native god 
(cf, Apollo Lycius) in Ramsay’s inscr. 468. Nana 10 was the 
name of the daughter of Sangarius, who gave birth to Attis 11 . 

I v. 4- 31, 21, IOI. 2 iv, 50. 

3 Arr. frag. 30, cf. Hdt. iv. 59, Zeus Papaeus in Scythia. 

4 II. 5, v. 104, v. 226. 5 v. 304, etc. Cf. Apphion, v* 191. 

8 Attalus andPapylus (v. 4* 32) are perhaps diminutive forms, cf. Ramsay, Phryg 
I. 382. 

7 v. 7, 13, 104, Ammiane, v. 22. 

8 v. 105, Foreign Inscr., Miletus 2, cf Deos, v. 51 ; Amnia, v. 255. (Mamas is 
another form corresponding exactly to Papas.) 

9 Suidas, s.v. 10 V. 214. 

II Arnob. adv . Gentry v. 6. 
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A few native names recall the Thracian element in the 
population e.g. : Rhymetalces 1 , Doedalses 2 , Aulouzelmeus 3 and 
* possibly Zela 4 : Mamouges 5 has affinities further south 6 and 
with Scopanes 7 Mordtmann connects the Armenian (? Turkish) 
Tchoban (shepherd). 

Other Non-Greek names are Theibas 3 , Bocedes S) (?), Bospon 10 , 
Katomarus 11 , Akatyllis Algoumis 12 , Medite 13 Manes and Embilus 
we have mentioned above. 

It will be noticed that many of the barbarous names belong 
to persons who possessed a Greek name as well, and who for the 
most part required a second name to distinguish them from their 
fathers 14 : thus we find : — 


1. Greek and native name . 


Eutychion( 11,), 

qui et 

Mamouges (11. 7). 

Perigenes (11.), 

qui et 

Scopanes (il. 5). 

Epaphroditns (11), 

qui et 

Theibas (11. 9). 

Zela (11.), 

qui et 

Zoilus (XI. ix). 

? Algoumis, 

qui et 

S. 

2. 

Both names Greek. 

Onesimus (11.), 

qui et 

Telesphorus (II. 5). 

Artemon (11.), 

qui et 

Scymnus? (V. 48). 

Asclepiades (11.), 

qui et 

Hieronices (v. 173). 

Cl. Eumenes 

qui et 

Moschus (1, 21). 

Epinicius, 

qui et 

Cynas (Eusebius, 01 . 246). 

Nymph eros, 

qui et 

Nicanor (v. 221). 

3. Greek and Latin names. 

Gaius (11.), 

qui et 

Pistus (ill. 38). 

Hennas, 

qui et 

Mercurius (vi. 23). 

Q. Laenas, 

qui et 

Lysimachus (v. 162). 

Unio, 

qui et 

Dionysius (V. 107). 


1 n. 7. 

2 Hi. 25. The name occurs further South in the forms Na, Nana, Ena, Anna 

(Ramsay, Pkryg. Inscr 184, 97, 91, 175). Cf. Strabo, 563; Photius, 228; Le Bas, 

1782, all of which are Bithynian. 

3 IV. 44. Cf, Dumont, p. 545, for many similar names. 

4 11. 12. Rotes (if my reading is correct) in Vi. n. Dilipovis in V. 196 A, Mo/ca?. 

5 n* 8. 6 Cf. P.A.S. in. 272, Majut,ovfyvbs, 7 11. 5. 8 11. 10. 

9 V. 173, 

10 1. 11, cf. Bospes , v. 155. 11 v. 169, 

12 v. 10. 13 v. 298. 

14 Ramsay discusses these double names in Phrygia i 2 . 637. 
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Dionysii, qui et Paterion (v. 219) 1 . 

P. Aelius cognomine 

Sosias, qui et Crissimus 2 (11. 6). 

The only mention of the mother’s name is in II, 7 (Apollonius 
Prepusae 3 ). 

1 The rare name Paterion suggests that it was a translation of Papias. 

2 II. AiTuos 6 eirhckriv Swcr/cts, 6 Kal KpL<r<nfios : eirUX^v is, according to Ramsay, 
p. 400, a mark of Christianity : though the inscr. is a public list, the name K ptcmfios is 
suspicious, cf. KpicnfMos r r)p, 4 pa, in a Christian inscr. (Ramsay, 353-4). 

[We may here notice that the name ’A fttpifivos (suspected as Christian by Ramsay 
ad inscr. 465-6) occurs in our inscr. II. 17. (See also foreign inscr. Heracles ir.)] 

3 Cf. v. 214 (?). 
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Boule : 
Tribes. 


The government of Cyzicus, as we have seen, was normally 
democratic, or perhaps more truly plutocratic, and only by ex- 
ception, as during the Spartan supremacy, oligarchic. Tyrannis 
was a phase in every Greek state normally forming the transition 
from oligarchy to democracy, but occasionally due also to the 
bitterness of Greek factions, no less than to the lust of power 
in individuals. Our earliest record (late sixth century ) 1 is of 
democracy. 

Legislation was carried on by the national assembly aided 
by its committee the Boule: the nation was divided 
for purposes of government into six tribes, of which 
four are the Ionian Argadeis, Hopletes, Aegicoreis and Geleontes; 
the other two, Oenopes and Boreis, are known also at Miletus the 
mother city of Cyzicus 2 . 

To these six tribes were added in early Imperial times, two 
new ones called Juleis and Sebasteis, probably composed of the 
resident aliens who had been attracted during the republican 
period on account of the commercial prosperity of the city. 

Over the tribes presided the phylarchs : in late times, when 
ornamental titles were much sought after, it is not 
unusual to find more than one phylarch to each 
tribe in the prytany lists. Boeckh suggests that there were 


Phylarchs. 


1 Michel. 532 (1. i.). 

2 Sber. BerL Akad. 1904, XIX. ; both Bwpeis and Otpunres survived as subdivisions 
of the tribes at Ephesus. B.M. Inscr . ccccLvm,, cccclxxl, dlxxviii., cccclxi., 
blxxviii. 
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normally three, one for each trittys, but this was evidently not 
the case in the third century B.C. 1 , when six only are enumerated, 
and another inscription 2 is some evidence for the single acting 
official in the Antonine period. The honorary title was probably 
retained by ex-phylarchs. We have, moreover, no record of 
trittyes at Cyzicus, beyond the occurrence of the 
obscure ftecrr}? 5 which has been supposed to signify 
“of the middle trittys.” The corresponding terms for the first 
and third trittyes do not, however, occur, and in C.I.G . 3657 
yttecn)? may perhaps be explained by the opening clause eVel 
’A pLcrravSpos (f>r}atv — i.e. the originator did not propose his 
motion in person, but employed a “ middle-man 4 .” 

The association of phylarchs and strategi in IV. 56 and I. 21 
(the wall inscription) where each body has its president, shews 
that the phylarchs had general duties, outside the registration 
and organisation of the tribes. 

A comparison with the formulae in VI. 13 and C.I.G . 2981 
(Apollonia ad Rh.), where again two officials are 
mentioned as representatives of the apxovres> 
suggests that the boards of phylarchs and strategi together 
were designated by the general term. 

The Boule sat in the Bouleuterion 5 (in which was kept 
the anchor stone of the Argonauts 6 ) and appointed 
its clerk, whose name is fairly regularly cited in 
the preambles of public documents. 

The monthly inner council or Prytanis 7 of the Boule was 
composed of (probably fifty) members of each tribe 
tanc.^. j n success j on a They sat in the Prytaneum, a 
building constructed, Pliny tells us 9 , without iron nails, evidently 
for superstitious reasons 10 , where also the public dinner was 
given to those who had deserved well of the state 11 . By a later 


Archontes. 


Bouleu 

terion. 


1 IV. 76. 2 II. iS. 3 1 . 8, 13, 14. 

4 I. 13. Cf. also Ditt. 365, eidyjyrfcrafjL^v cov r&v dpxbvTiav Tdvrwv, 
AfoXos fxea^s ivl MTjPotpwvros elver. 

5 Aristid. Or. Sac. v. (l. 538 Dind.). 

6 Plin. xxxvi. 23. 

7 Compare II. (lists) in the catalogue of inscriptions. 

s I. 3, cf. I. 2. 0 N.fl. xxxvi. 23. 10 Of. the Pons Snhlicius. 

u Liv. xli. 20. 
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arrangement 1 , this committee was composed of fifty members 
chosen from pairs of tribes in rotation : this plan evidently 
dates after the formation of the two new tribes, and was devised 
to give an equal number of months in the year to each tribe, 
which would of course have been impossible with eight tribes 
serving alternately : the members were presumably, as the 
division between the two tribes is generally unequal, chosen 
from the candidates of those tribes taken together, either by 
lot, or possibly in proportion to the strength of the tribes con- 
cerned. The pairs are (i) Boreis and Aegicoreis, (2) Argadeis and 
Geleontes, (3) Oenopes and Hopletes, (4) Sebasteis and Juleis. 

The president of the prytany as a whole is called pry- 
tanarches, the daily president as at Athens epistates 2 . 

In a second month of office the ex-prytanis presided over 
the koXKiov , which we have identified with the 

ICallics 

precinct of the Eleusinian goddesses. The fcdXkcov 
at Athens is described as a law court 3 , which was also ap- 
parently a precinct 4 , like the court called repevos Mtjtloxov 5 . 
The Cyzicene icdXKiov may have united both religious and 
juridical functions ; the intimate connection of religion and 
justice especially in cases of homicide and perjury is obvious. 
At Athens homicide was investigated before the Basileus and 
e];r)ry 7 ]Tr)<z twv octlcov , and “ Basileus/ 5 and occasionally i^rjryrjTr}?®, 
figures among the titles of the prytanies in the Cyzicene lists. 

The prytanarch remained as president of the fcaWLa^ovres, 
with the title of calliarch or ap^cov rov /caXkiov . 

Prytanarch. i atter title is always the one quoted in the 

lists of prytanies. 

The Cyzicene calendar is not yet fully known, but the 
months may be disposed with tolerable certainty 
in the following order 7 : 

1 We have no record earlier than Hadrian, and the Aegicoreis serve alone on a 
stele of that date, II . 5. 

2 1. 3. Cf. 1. 2. 3 JBekk., Anecd. 1. 270. 4 lb. 1. 271. 

5 lb , 1. .309. Cf. Poll. vin. ia 1, where it is called to M rjrixov k&Wiov and the 

name derived from its architect Manxes. 6 ir. 6. 

7 See W. Kersten, De Cyzico quaestt. epigraph. Halle dissert. 1886, See also 

Ahrens {Rhein. Mus., xvii. 335). Lolling (. Ath . Mitth.) xiii. 307. Clodius Fasti 

Ionici, Halle dissert 1882. 
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Cyzicene. 


Attic. 

I, 

(Boedromion) 1 

1. 

Boedromion 

2. 

Cyanepsion, 11. 2 

2. 

Pyanepsion 

3 * 

Apatureon, II. 1 

3 * 

Maemacterion 

4 - 

Poseideon 2 , 11. 8, etc. 

4 - 

Poseideon 

5 - 

Lenaeon, 11. 8, etc. 

5 - 

Gamelion 

6. 

Anthesterion 3 , 11. 8, etc. 

6 . 

Anthesterion 

7 * 

Artemision, I. 5 

7 . 

Elaphebolion 

8. 

Taureon, 1. 5 

8. 

Munychion 

9 - 

Thargelion, 1 1. 4 

9 - 

Thargelion 

10. 

Calamaeon, II. 3 

10. 

Scirophorion 

11. 

Panemus, 11. 3 

11. 

Hecatombaeon 

12. 

(Cronion) 

12. 

Metageitnion 


The bracketed month-names do not occur in the Cyricene 
records. Inscriptions vouch for the sequences (i) Poseidon — 
Lenaeon — Anthesterion : (2) Artemision — Taureon: (3) Cala- 
maeon — Panemus, while the Samian Calendar 4 vouches for 
the sequence of (4) Panemus and Cronion, though Cronion is 
originally equivalent to Attic Hecatombaeon 5 . 

Three months of the Zeleian Calendar — Acatallus, Heraeus 
and Cecyposius (?) — are mentioned in I. 16. 

Subsequent evidence has shewn that, contrary to Boeckh’s 
supposition, the order in which the tribes served was not regular: 
thus the prytaneis for Calamaeon in II. 3 are Aegicoreis and 
Geleontes, in II. 5 Hopletes (and Oenopes?). We may, there- 
fore, suppose that precedence was assigned them by lot, certainly 
till the new arrangement was introduced by which two tribes 
shared each prytanis. Before this arrangement it may have 
been felt inconvenient that, with eight tribes and twelve months, 
each tribe did not serve an equal number of terms in the year. 
By the new arrangement each of the four pairs would serve 

1 Boedromion occurs at Olbia, a colony of Miletus, where all known months (viz. 
Anthesterion, Apatureon, ICalamaeon, Lenaeon, Panemus) coincide with the 
Cyzicene (see Latyschev, Inscrr. Or. Sept. Maris Euxini , 1.). Taureon in Herondas 
vii. 86. 

2 1. 16. 

3 Anthesterion is known also at Apolionia, v. 233? 

4 Ahrens, loc. cit. 329. 

5 With regard to the subdivision of the months, the tripartite scheme (cf. tpdivovros 
Inscr. 1. 8, 9, airlovros I. 10) seems to have been given up in Imperial times in favour 
of the simpler system of our own day (cf. I. 13, QapyyXiQvos & : I. 14, A^atw^os C). 
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Eras. 


Gerousia. 


Archon. 


thrice. The date of the change falls between Hadrian and 
Caracalla (i.e. within the period of the first Neocorate). 

No era is mentioned on any monument of known Cyzicene 
provenance : records are dated by the hipparch. 
The Sullan era was used at Apollonia 1 and 
apparently also in the Kebsud district. The Bithynian era(?) 
of the “Nicaean” stelae 2 may be compared with that of the 
similar stele from Triglia :} . 

The Gerousia is mentioned only twice, both times in funeral 
inscriptions 4 ; this is negative evidence in favour of 
Ramsay’s idea 5 that it was merely a social club, 
analogous to that of the Neoi, and quite devoid of political 
significance. 

The eponymous magistrate at Cyzicus was in early times, as 
at Athens, called apx<ov. Our earliest inscription 
(sixth century 5 ) B.C. does not mention the title, 
the heading being simply iirl McuavSpbov, but an early fourth 
century inscription 7 is prefaced by the words eVt f E ppboScopov 
apxovTos iy Kv$fc<p, while our earliest eponymous hipparch 
occurs in the wall inscription 8 dated by Perrot about the middle 
of the fourth century. 

The importance of the Hipparch’s office must have grown up 
at the time of the Cyzicene conquest of the main- 
Htpparch. j an( j ( 0 f which we have unfortunately no details) 
and perhaps implies a system of mounted gendarmerie*. From 
this period onwards we have uniformly hipparchs (the title is 
sometimes omitted ; but between dates which presuppose a 
hipparch), while the title archon seems to be used in its more 
general sense, as for instance in the preambles of 1. 2, 13, 15 
and in the common use of apx^v in the prytany lists, where 
rov fcaXklov is to be supplied. The strategi especially are 


1 in. 2. Cf. V. 337. See Ramsay, Phryg, i. 1. 203. 

2 in. 20 a, 38 a. 8 iv. 4. 

4 V. 244 (fine payable to yepowia.). Cf. v. 2 66 (yepowia<TT7 )$) . 

5 C. £. Phryg. y i. ri. 438 E 6 I. 1. 7 II. 20. 8 I. 21. 

9 Not only for the general security of the country, but for the protection of the 
trade-routes. The Ilian decree shews that native troops were posted at Poemanenum 
even in Roman republican times. See Ramsay, Phrygia i. 1. 258 E on the 
\ pv\aK?Tcu . 
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alluded to under the more general word archon, while the 
plural archontes, as we have suggested above, may include 
also the board of Phylarchs. 

The list of known hipparchs is arranged in roughly chrono- 
logical order, but hardly one can be dated with certainty: the 
formula irrl lirirdp^eco seems generally earlier than Imrap- 
Xovyros, the usual form in imperial inscriptions, though both 
occur together in I. n and eirl iirirap^eco sporadically as late 
as Caligula. The office seems to have become in the Roman 
period almost purely honorary : it was held by Poseidon as 
early as the third century B.C., and under the Antonines it is 
duplicated, and bestowed on a woman or even two women, 
village The ultimate responsibility of the hipparch for the 
government, government of the whole territory of Cyzicus in 
republican times is shewn by the occurrence of his name on 
several inscriptions obviously from the villages 1 and one from 
the islands 2 . The country districts were divided into boroughs 3 * 
each governed by a magistrate called Slol/ctjtt) 1 ;, aided by a staff 
consisting of a clerk, five diaconi, and a cellarer. Directly under 
the diocetes were probably the 7 rpcoro/ccofi^Tal 4, or village head- 
men of his district. The %<£po£, which are distinct from the 
tccofial 5 , may be compared to the modern na/iie, the diocetes and 
protocometes being perhaps equivalent to the kaimakam and 
the village muktar respectively. 

The great difference between the hipparch and the strategus 
(who in other countries, e.g. Acarnania, Aetolia, 
strategus, takes precedence of him) is that the authority of 
the latter does not extend outside the city limits. The hipparch 
is mentioned before and apart from the strategi in L 21, IV. 76, 
II. 20; in the latter case the normal five strategi with their 
co-opted colleague, probably an extraordinary member of the 
board, are all given their full title of strategi 7% 7 roXem in I. 14, 
the similar title of strategus /card iroXiv is given to one man, 
probably the senior. 

1 Inscr. IV. 4, 23, 82, 88. 2 n. 24. 3 5iolk^<T€ls, cf. Str. 629, laser. IV. 4, 23, 

4 v. 127. The word is discussed at some length in J. AT, S xxii. 359, in con- 

nection with a possibly Christian inscription mentioning a female Sl&kovos. 

5 Cf. especially v . 26 A. 
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Nauarch. 


In accordance with their limited sphere of influence we find 
the senior strategi 1 placing their names on the coinage, except 
in a single instance. These names are added not for dating 
purposes, the primary use of a hipparch’s name, but as a 
guarantee of the coin. So in the coinage of mediaeval Europe 
the moneyer’s name or mark appears many hundreds of years 
before the date. 

The nauarch 2 , mentioned only in Inscr. IV. 40, was probably 
a yearly magistrate, if we may judge by Abydos, 
where he was eponymous 3 . The nesiarch men- 
tioned in Inscr. I. 5, though a Cyzicene, must be referred to 
the confederacy of the Cyclades 4 . 

An imperial accountant 5 ( \oyicrrr 79) of Cyzicus, M. Ulpius 
Carminius Claudianus, is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of Aphrodisias 6 , where he had served in many 
capacities ; Cyzicus in her turn provided an ac- 
countant for I lion, with which city she seems to have been on 
good terms since the Mithradatic war 7 , in A. Claudius Caecina 
Pausanias 8 , who had served as strategus in his native city 9 , 
probably under Antoninus 10 , and was there honoured with the 
dedication of a statue by his clerk (irpay fiaTevTrjs) Metrodorus 11 . 
Ti, Claudius Severus (another strategus of Cyzicus? but ap- 
parently a Galatian by birth) was sent as an accountant to 
Bithynia 12 : all three cases conform to Ramsay's rule that 
imperial accountants serve in the second century outside their 
native cities. 


Imperial 

officials. 

Logistes. 


1 Strategi and archontes are identical on coins. Cf. B. M. Cat . : Lydia preface 
C. I. and Le Bas W. 1044 orpar^as Avp TipLOKp&rov a! &pxovtos. Imhoof, KL M. t 
p. 89, 30, £tI apx{oi'To$) Tpo(rdvews ?}. 

2 W. 40. * C.I.G. 2x60. 

4 See B.CM., xviii., 1894, p. 400 ff. 

5 Cf. Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, 1. 162, 228. Ramsay, Phrygia, i. n. 369. 

6 C.I. G. 2782. 

7 Cf. the apparition of Athena, the (Cyzicene ?) troops sent from Poemanenum, 

and the honorary decree. C.I.G . 3598 = Dorpf. p. 465, 27. 

8 Arch. Zeit . 1872, 57 Tlavoravlav appears as AI 0 K, which, being corroborated by 
Dorpf. (x. 588), is perhaps an engraver’s error. 

9 I. 24. 

10 Mionn, i8o=B. M.216? 

12 C.I.G. 4033, 4034. 


11 C.I.G. 3680. 
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An imperial procurator (iiriTpoTros) was stationed at Apol- 
lonia 1 , possibly to collect the harbour dues of that 

Procurator. _ 1 * _ 

port for the fiscus-. 

Of civic officials, we have noticed the strategus of the city, 
Civic who took probably a general responsibility for the 

officials. Government within the municipal boundaries ex- 

tending to the coinage and including the police. 


Civic 

officials. 


Three architects, according 


Strabo 3 , were regularly 


appointed during the republican period for the 
Architects. supervision of the public buildings and the engines 
of war : it may have been one of these official architects who 
was sent (eve/ca rf)<; vecoTrou'a? ?) on the embassy to Samo- 
thrace 4 . 

An extraordinary official of the same character was the 
T6t%o7roto9 5 who was appointed when the city walls were being 
built in the fourth century. He was entrusted with the general 
supervision of the work, which was carried out by contract, each 
contractor undertaking a definite portion. The position of the 
architect in charge of Tryphaena’s harbour works* seems to have 
been similar: he was certainly appointed for the purpose. It 
may be that the permanent architects formed a Board of Public 
Works, reporting on dilapidations, and deciding what measures 
should be taken. 

A i/ecoTroio? t(Sv heftaarTcov 7 must have held temporary office 
only. 

Over the food supply — Strabo 8 mentions the public granaries, 
which did the city good service during the Mithra- 
Sitophyiax. s { e g e — presided the sitophylakes 9 : over the 

regulation of the market — a market of men 30 is mentioned 
besides that built or enlarged by Tryphaena 13 — the 
sSphane^ 1 * agoranomi, who are associated with the stephane- 
phon * phori (religious officials as appears from I. 2 (< b )) for 

the maintenance of public order in Inscr. I. 14. 


Sitophylax. 


Agoranomi. 

Stephane- 

phori. 


3 C . LG . 2981. 


7 hi. 49 . 


0 57 2 - 
11 I. X4. 


3 Cf. A.E.M., xix. 27. 

4 C.LG . 2158, but the reading is uncertain, 

6 iv. 68. 

Dumont Inscr., Thrace, 378, 64a, 11. 17. 


H. 


17 
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Trade 

guilds. 


The limenarch 1 had presumably charge of the customs 
T . . and of the port in general, while finance was 

Tamias. in the hands of the tamias 2 * (treasurer) and trape- 

Trapezites. „ ,, , N 

zites° (banker). 

Trade guilds known at Cyzicus are : — 

(1) The harbour porters (v. 182) ; 

(2) The weigh-house porters (v. 422) ; 

(3) The fishers (v. 100) ; 

(4) The fullers (v. 140) ; 

while a guild of oil sellers may perhaps be inferred from the 
Hermes Eleopoles of IV. 75. 

A company of merchants including two directors (ap%($vcu), 
two financial managers (errl rod ^pi]fjLaTLafiov) i eleven share- 
holders ( fjberocxoi ), and two travellers (i 7 raycojol) is mentioned 
in a stele of republican date dedicated to their patron gods, 
Poseidon and Aphrodite Pontia 4 . 

Another hierarchy of officials — the Education Department 
of a Greek state — dealt with the gymnasia and 
the other institutions connected with the athletic 
games. Cyzicene visitors appear at most of the famous athletic 
contests of antiquity. At Olympia they won the stadium at 
the one hundred and twenty-seventh, one hundred and fifty- 
ninth, one hundred and sixtieth and two hundred and forty-sixth 
celebrations 5 , and a successful boxer carried off the prize at the 
Olympia, Nemea and Isthmia 8 : the city’s representatives appear 
also at Thespiae, Orchomenus and Delphi. 

Their training began in their childhood under the paedo- . 
nomusl The education of the ephebi seems to 
have been in particularly good repute, for Teucer 
of Cyzicus made it the subject of a book 8 : this 
may in part account for the choice of Cyzicus as a place of 
education for several youthful princes. 

The ephebi were placed in charge of an ephebarch 9 and 


Gymnasia. 


Paedo- 

nomus. 

Ephebi. 


1 III. 36. 

3 IV. 85. 

6 Eusebius, cf. Paus. vi. 137. 

7 u 13, cf. 1. 10. 

9 1. 19. 11. 17. 


2 1* 5 * 

4 iv. 70. 

f{ Paus. vi. 4, 6, cf. also V, ax, 3. 
8 Suidas, s.v. Teiwp6s. 


y 
' it 
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Colacretae. 


hypephebarch 1 , who were assisted in their duties by a monitor 
{§LOLfcr}T7]$y chosen from the number of the ephebi. 

Of the Neoi, who were probably superintended by the 
gymnasiarch s and xystarch 4 we have a quaint 
record in the curious series of inscriptions 5 com- 
memorating various pairs of youths who had completed their 
course : the device is uniformly a pair of human feet on which 
the names of the departing scholars are engraved, with the 
formula r&v crvcrrar^v^ /cal aSek(f>d)p fjuefivrjcrde hr ayadq> ot 
veoL These are of course not official monuments, but partake 
of the nature of Graffiti. 

The S.C. de Corpore Neon 7 alludes to the social side of 
the organisation 8 for which the jus coeundi was necessary: the 
Neoi formed a club for younger men as the Gerousia for their 
elders. 

Beyond the officials mentioned above we know of the 
existence of a panegyriarch (perhaps also of an 
agonothetes) 9 and of colacretae; the functions of 
the latter are unknown, but they are connected with the games 
of Philetaerus in II. 19, the sole mention of the office. At 
Athens their original religious duties became financial. 

The games with which these officers are connected are 
intimately bound up not only with the religion 
and education of the Greek states, but also with 
the politics. The great festivals of the republican period, 
especially of course the Olympia, were one of the few Pan- 
hellenic influences to counteract the narrowness of city and 
party patriotism, 

A yearly gathering of some sort 10 , accompanied naturally by 
a fair, was a usual feature even in small local cults ; it suxwives 
in the panegyris still held at the smallest Greek churches on 
their saints’ days: games and dramatic contests of a rude sort 
were almost universal. 

It is obvious that the Romans (perhaps using the example 
of the Attalids before them) did all in their power to make 


Games. 


1 II. 17. 3 II. 17 * 

a Cf. Dumont, 397, 14 z, ro. 
9 ill. 40. 


I. 10. 4 in. 43- 5 See VI * 2 9 ~ 3 ^ 

7 I 4 20. 8 Cf. Ramsay, Phryg. 1. 

10 ill. 38 A, cf. iv. 23. 


17 — 2 
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these gatherings the rallying point of the philo-Roman policy 
from the commencement of their rule in Asia. To the temples 
of Apollonius and the games of Philetaerus succeed the Muciea 1 * * , 
in honour of Mucius Scaevola, the organiser of the province, 
which are celebrated, certainly at Pergamon, that old focus of 
the philo-Roman idea, in connection with the religious games 
of Asklepios Soter. With the Muciea, as the Manyas inscrip- 
tion shews, was associated the common council of Asia. 

. Such an assembly evidently made for the levelling of local 
prejudices and the cultivation of the imperial ideal. At Cyzicus, 
while it was still a free city, a similar bond certainly existed, 
after the siege of Mithradates, in the Lucullea. In Tiberius' 
reign we find the Panathenaea in honour of Athena, Livia, and 
Tiberius joined with a free market for the popularising of the 
cult, Gaius probably freakishly institutes the games of Drusilla, 
while the culminating point of the continuous Roman policy is 
the participation of Cyzicus in the great games called Hadriana 
Olympia', inaugurated in 1 39° and comprising not only athletic 
but musical and poetic and dramatic contests, and attracting 
competitors from all parts of Asia. With these games are 
connected the Temple of Hadrian and probably the market- 
place paved by him in its neighbourhood. In virtue of this temple 
Cyzicus is admitted to the ranks of the Neocorate cities of Asia, 
their common imperial cultus and their common council. The 
Olympia were continued at least as late as Gallienus 4 . 

With the Neocorate cities Cyzicus takes her turn in the 
celebration of the Pan-Asiatic games, which are marked by the 
designation tcoivov 'kcr'ia<;> and were evidently celebrated on a 
more lavish scale than the ordinary Olympia. On these occasions 
also Cyzicus became the seat of the Council. My own opinion 
i*' also that the “high priest of Asia in Cyzicus 5 ” took in these 
years the style of Asiarch. 

1 r. if), cf. u 10. It is curious that both inscriptions are from Eski Manyas, 

where there is still a great yearly gathering. Can Poemanenum (with its Asclepius 

temple) have been a pre-imperial centre, Cyzicus as a free city not being available ? 

- For records of these and other Cyzicene games see index “ Games and 
Festivals after iv. in the Catalogue of Inscriptions. 

s See Boeckh ad CI.G. 3674. 4 C f. IfWt Coll Wadd% ^ 


5 ir. 4, 8 . 
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Much has been written on the question of the Asiarchate, its 

Asiarch and relation to the high priesthood of Asia and to the 
Common Council, and much of the evidence used 
is so equivocal that it is used by all parties for their own 
purposes. Doctor Brandis 1 , so far from allowing the identity 
of the Asiarchate and high priesthood, considers that the 
Asiarchs had no religious duties, and were simply deputies of 
the various cities who took part in the Council. But the two 
offices have evidently much in common. Thus wealth is in- 
sisted on as a necessary qualification both for the asiarchate 2 
and for the high priesthood 3 , and as the asiarch in III. 22 and 
elsewhere exhibits gladiators, so does the high priest in C.I.G. 
3942. Dio Chrysostom 4 evidently identifies the two offices. 
Modestinus 5 counts the Asiarchate among the national priest- 
hoods. 

The title of “ highpriest of Asia, of the temple in Cyzicus ” 
is again exactly paralleled by the expression “asiarch of the 
temples in Ephesus ” which is against any theory depriving the 
asiarch of religious functions. 

The contentions (1) that more than one Asiarch might exist 
in the same city at the same time, and (2) that Asiarchs held 
civil magistracies contemporaneously 6 , are both met by the 
assumption that all who had been Asiarchs retained the 
honorary title, which, if we bear in mind the Asiatic love of 
titles, is an easy assumption 7 . The Cyzicene inscription III. 27 
shews that the wife of the Asiarch only retained her title of 
high priestess: she is of course, in Cyzicus, high priestess of 
Asia, if her husband is Asiarch. I suppose, then, that Asiarch 
was the older title, since Asiarchs had existed at the time of 
the Muciea, before the development of the imperial cult and 
the high priests of Asia : that one Asiarch was elected yearly : 

1 In Pauly, Real-Encyclopadie , where all available evidence is collected. 

3 Str. 649. 3 Philostr. Vit. Sophist. 1. 21. 2. 

4 Oratio Cel. XXXV. 66 R. rovs air a vtwp (Lpxovras tlop hpeuv ( — apx^pecs), tovs 

£1 rwvfijJLovs tQv 6 jjo iyirstpow Acn&px&t)* 

5 In Digest xxvii. i, 6. 

6 Cf. the list of Strategi, a coin in Imhoof, M.G. , 412 (153), * Acn&pxov , /cal rfy 
warplBos (sc. dpx^piws), and Ramsay Phryg. 690. 

7 The formula 'Avi&pxvis P' of course refers to an actual second term of office. 
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that he was specially chosen for his wealth, which would enable 
him to fulfil his part with credit in the provision of games on 
a sumptuous scale: that, as high priest of the imperial cultus 
and organiser of the games and festival, he served for one year 
in whatever city was chosen for the meeting of the kqivov — 
very frequently, as Dr Brandis observes, a foreign city 1 : that 
after his term he retained the title and the honours pertaining : 
further, that in later times the distinction between the offices 
was not always strictly observed. 

1 This again applies in many cases to the high-priest of Asia. 


PART V 


LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS 1 


Class L Decrees and other Public Records. 

Class II. Official Lists. 

Class III. Honorary Inscriptions. 

Class IV. Votive and Religious Inscriptions. 

Class V. Sepulchral Inscriptions. 

CLASS VI. Miscellanea (landmarks, inscriptions from architecture, graffiti 
from gymnasia, small objects, etc.). 

Supplement: Foreign Inscriptions relating to Cyzicus and Cyzicenes. 

Indices of (i) Provenance, (2) Latin and bilingual inscriptions, (3) metrical 
inscriptions, (4) suggested new readings, (5) Cyzicene games and 
festivals, (6) foreign states and citizens, and (7) foreign games 
mentioned in Cyzicene inscriptions. 


Class I. Decrees and other Public Records. 

1 . Decree of Proxeny granted to Medices and the heirs of Aesepus, 

VI. cent. B.C.: the original text ( a ) is written boustrophedon and is 
followed by ip) a copy of later date, headed eV 1 Mcuavdplov . Hermes 

XV. 92 (with bibliogr.), Michel 532, Dittenherger SylL 312, Roehl 

XVI. 6, Cauer 488, Bechtel 108. Cyzicus 2 . 

2 . (a) Decree of Proxeny granted to a citizen of Panticapaeum (iv. cent. B.c.) 

and bearing the arms of that city (a head of Pan) in relief above the 
text, pleaded, rrj fiovkj) KCU r<p Sr)/x<p, 'KQ-qvaios €7T€(rTdT€L, 

yva )ji7] rS)v*..dpx6vTcav. ( b ) The block has been used a second time 
to record an oracle of the Milesian Apollo (cf. Klio V. 299). Ath . 
Mittlu vi. 121 (1), B.C.H. xiii. 515, pi. ix., Berl Sitzb . 1887, 122, 
pi. x., Goold 17, Tch. K. Sculp. 114 (Goold 17). Cyzicus. 

3 . Fragment of similar decree granted to NN. Zopyri (?) and bearing the 

arms of Cyzicus. J.H.S. XXIV. 38 (62). Yeni Keui 3 . 

1 An asterisk after a reference to a publication indicates that the monument in 
question is there illustrated. 

2 Now in the courtyard of the QikokoytKbs IWKkoyos at Constantinople. 

8 See Vignette : now in the possession of Mr A. E. Henderson, 
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4. Similar decree, c. 390 B.C., with relief of a goat (the arms of Antandrus ?): 

headed, "'ESofei' r <5 *A pyabets €7rpvrdvev€v } A r)p,T)rpio$ Aiovvaio 

eirccnrara, Qepicrnos Kparvko iypap.paT€V€v y Aiotydvrjs Mepvovos eiVeu. 
Syllogos Xlapdpr . rov 1 r' ropLov , 4, Michel 533, Num. Citron. 1899 (r). 
Has Keiti, 

5 . Decree thanking the Parians for conferring a crown on the nesiarch 

Apollodorus, early in. cent. B.C.: headed 4/ E§o£ez/ rfj fiovAfj teal r<$ 
drjpco, VopyoviKos AioCkiavs €L7rev. C.I.G. 3655, Louvre Inscrr. 97, 
Marb. 2859, Homolle, Arch, hit 45, Michel 534, Wilhelm, Beitrdge , 
2i 8. Cyzicus. 

6. Honorary decree of Rhodes in favour of a Cyzicene embassy, II. cent. 

B. C.: headed 'EttI ' Apurrdvhpov. C.LG. 3 656. Cyzicus. 

7 . Proxeny decree (of Miletupolis) ?) in favour of Machaon Asclepiadae 

for his services in the war against Andronicus (c. 130 B.c.) : headed, 
rfi ( 3 ov\fj teal ra> dfjpcp, Berl. Sitzb. 18895 397 ( 2 )> A.-E. Mitth . 
XV. 6. Ulubad. 

See also Foreign Inscrr., Brusa. 

8. Honorary decree sanctioning the erection of a statue of Cleidice priestess 

of Placiane (1. cent. B.C.): headed, *E 7rt H yrjorlov, ’AprepKnavos 
rerpdHt (p&ivovros, edo£ev ttj fiovXfj teal rc 3 ’AfTKArjTrLadrjs Alo- 

ft&pov A lyueopevs pecrrjs eVl MevecrSecos cLTrev *E7rei * Apicrravbpos 
facriv K.rX C.I.G. 3657, Michel 537. Artaki. 

9 . Decree in two portions approving the picture and inscription prepared 

in honour of Cleidice and assigning a site for their erection: 
headed, eVi n €icr....pdbi cf)8ivovTos...o(j)iAov €L7T€v. Ath. Mitth. vn. 
152, 251, (a) Rev. Arch. N.S. XXXII. 269 (4), (b) Berl, Monatsb . . 
i860, 494, Michel 538. Cyzicus, 

10 . Honorary decree in favour of Demetrius Oeniadae, c. 25 B.C., Ath. 

Mitth, ix. 28, B.P. W. 1892, 740, cf. J.H.S. xxiii. 89. Eski 
Manyas l . 

11 . Decree providing for settlement of accounts with one Theognetus 

(temp. J. Caesaris) : headed, M rjvbs T avpe&vo$ rpirp aTriovros , birl 
liT7rdp-^e(o Bocnrcovo ?, €$o£tv rofr TroXlrais, A[(fnAos *A7 toXA<dvlov €L7r€V. 

C. I.G . 3658. Cyzicus. 

12 . Decree in favour of Antonia Tryphaena in return for her benefactions 

to the city (reign of Tiberius): headed, ‘‘Esrt Xlavcravlov , eftogev rfj 
j 3 ovAf} teat ra dr)p,o>...G7rl Ar)pr)rplov €ltt€V. Syllogos VII. 23, cf. VIII, 
164. Berl. Monaisb . 1874, 16 (3), Ath. Mitth. vi. 55, B.C.H. vi. 
613, cf. ’E(/>, A px- 1890, 157, Wilhelm, Beitrdge 197. Tcharik Keui 2 . 

13 . Decree in honour of Tryphaena on the occasion of her visit to the city 

with her three sons (reign of Caligula) : headed, J E tti Vatov Kaio-apos 
iffTrapxeto prjvas Qapyrj\ia>vos 8 \ e&ogev rw brjp<£> do , r)yrf<rap.€v(ov rmv 
apxwrcov rravrwv , ypafxparev 9 fiovXrj? AtoXor AidXou p,€crr}9 cVl 

1 The lower half is now at A. Triada, Panderma. 
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M r/votyobvros €L 7 T€v. Berl. Monatsb. 1874, 16 (4), Syllogos locc. citt., 
Philol. Obresnzja 1895, u 3 5 Dittenberger Syll . 2 365. Tcharik 
Keui 1 . 

14 . Decree of similar date regulating the new market of Tryphaena : 

headed, ’Err! c Etrrtcuov rod BepLurrAvaKros iV7rap^eco, Arjvcii&vos 
edogev rfj ( 3 ovAj} fccti rep Srjfiep^ 'AttoWmvlos Ar}fxr)rpLOV jxicrrjs eVt 
QefALo-TMvaKTo? €L 7 r€v. Ath, Mitth. xvi, 141, R.E.G . vi. 8, cf. B.S.A. 
XII. 183, Dittenberger Syll , 2 366. Cyzicus 2 . 

For the works of Antonia Tryphaena, cf. also Insert*, ill. 23, iv. 
68, 69- 

15 . Fragment of contemporary decree. J.H.S. xxiv. 25 (4). Ulubad. 

16 . Decree (of Zeleia) regulating the administration of public lands after 

expulsion of tyrant (iv. cent. B.c.) : headed, *E 8 o£ev rep dfj/JLcp, KXecov 
irrecrTore t, Ti}±QK\rjs clwev. Ath . Mitth . vi. 229, Bechtel 1 1 3 (revised), 
Dittenberger Syll . 2 154, Michel 530. Sari Keui. 

17 . Decree regulating sale of exiles 5 property (similar date) : headed, 

"E< 5 o£ei/ rep drjficp. Ath. Mitth . IX. 58 (6). Sari Keui. 

18 . Decrees of proxeny, similar date, headings as (16), in favour of (b) 

Nicon of Thurii, (c) Demophanes of Ephesus, (e) Cleander of Pro- 
connesus and others. Ath. Mitth . ix. 58, ( x ) — (5), Michel 531, 
Bechtel 114. Sari Keui. 

19 . Honorary decree of the Council of Asia in favour of Herostratus Dor- 

calionis (42 B.C.). Rev. Arch . N.S. xxxiv. 106 (3), Ath. Mitth . 
XV. 156, J.H.S. XVII. 276 (2 7), Syllogos Ilapdpr, rod is' rojuov, 64 — 7, 
Eski Many as. 

20 . Senatus Consultum de Corpore Neon, c. 150 A.D. Rev . Arch. N.S . 

XXXI. 350, Eph. Ep. in. 156, C.I.L. ill. 7060. Cyzicus. 

21 . Contract for building a tower (c. 350 B.C.), hipparchate of Euphemus 

Leodamantis. Rev. Arch. N.S . xxx. 93, Michel 596, Bechtel in. 
Cyzicus. 

22 . Contract for building a wall, similar date. J.H.S. xxiv. 39 (63). 

Cyzicus. 

23 . Stele recording gifts of Philetaerus I. to Cyzicus arranged chrono- 

logically under hipparchs. J.H.S. XXII, 193 (3), see R.E.G. 1902, 
302 ff., Dittenberger Or. Gr. Inscrr. 748, Wilhelm, Beitrage 322. 
Cyzicus. 

24 . Acceptance of a crown by Cl. Eumenes, hipparchate of Cl. Eteoneus, 

B.C.H. xiv. 537 (2), Klio V, 299. Cyzicus. 

25 . Mutilated inscription relating to customs. Ath. Mitth. ix. 15. Ermeni 

Keui. 

26 . Fragment relating to tribal accounts 3 . Gedeon 16, pi. i. 5. Kouklia. 

27 . Indeterminate fragment. Ath. Mitth. xx ix. 315. Kebsud. 

1 Said to be near Artaki. 

2 Now in the Imperial Museum, Constantinople. 

ol Aiyuedpcu depelXovcrw... | ...r\v apyvplo rb idiXovr... | r]w oxopo. 
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Class II. Catalogues. 

1 . List of Prytaneis for Apaturion, hipparchate of Terentius Donatus and 

Vibius Amphictyon (reign of Hadrian ?). CJ.G. 3661. Cyzicus. 

2 . List of Callieis for Pyanepsion (first Neocorate). CJ.G. 3662. Cyzicus. 

3 . List of Prytaneis for Calamaeon and Callieis for Panemus (first Neo- 

corate). C.I.G. 3663. Cyzicus. 

4 . List of Prytaneis for Thargelion, sixth hipparchate of Chaereas (first 

Neocorate). Ath. Mitth. vi. 42 (1). Cyzicus. 

5 . Lists of Prytaneis : (a) for Calamaeon, seventh hipparchate of Chaereas : 

(b) for Artemision (Callieis for Taureon), hipparchate of Claudia 
Bassa, (c) remains of a list of late republican date. Ath. Mitth . 
VI. 43 (2), Perrot 1. 87 (49). Cyzicus. 

6. List without heading. Ath . Mitth. xm. 304. Cyzicus. 

7 . Three fragments of similar list. Perrot 1. 87—8 (50—2). Cyzicus. 

8. List of Prytaneis for Poseideon, eleventh hipparchate of Chaereas (first 

Neocorate). Ath , Mitth. xxvi. 121. Yeni Keui. 

9 . List of Prytaneis for Poseideon, Lenaeon, Anthesterion. CJ.G. 3664. 

Cyzicus, 

10 . List (of Prytaneis?), imperial period. J.H.S. xxil. 204 (13). Cyzicus. 

11 . Similar list. B.C.H. XIV. 538 (3). Cyzicus. 

12 . Similar, used later for illiterate sepulchral inscr. J.H.S. XXIV. 34 (52). 

Peramo. 

12 a. List of names (all Greek). CJ.G. 6851. Cyzicus 1 ? 

13 . Worn stele with list of Greek date, hipparchate of Cyano (?). J.H.S. 

xxil 207. Cyzicus. 

14 . Worn and broken triangular stele with remains of a list by tribes. 

J.H.S. xxii. 207. Cyzicus. 

15 . Fragment of a list of names 2 . Gerlach p. 44. Panderma. 

16 . Fragmentary list of names, imperial date. Ath. Mitth. ix. 16 (2). 

Artaki. 

17 . List of Ephebi by tribes, hipparchate of Am*. Iulia Menelais 3 . CJ.G. 

3665. Cyzicus. 

18 . Heading of a list of honorary citizens, hipparchate of Iulius Maior. 

J.H.S. xxiii. 83 (30). Aidinjik. 

19 . List of Colacretae headed by Gymnasiarch, Ephebarch and Hypephe- 

barch (pre-imperial ?). CJ.G. 3660. Cyzicus. 

20 . List of Hieromnemones, headed by archon Hermodorus (iv. cent. B.C.?). 

B.C.H. xiv. 525. 1. Cyzicus. 

1 Strangford Coll. Unknown provenance, but many of the names are characteristic 
of Cyzicus. 

2 AiovvaiSupos | AioarXfc | <Xu*yl s Xtiw>[s | ’AMoXXo^s I A utMrpw 

Ai... | 'A(ya)[6]dpxos. 

3 Daughter of Menelaus the Asiarch,' strategus under Alex. Severus. 
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21. List of officials dated probably by hipparchs. B.C.H. XVII. 530(30). 

Sari Keui. 

22. List of strategi (?) including* the name of G. Iulius Ariobarzanes. 

Ath . Mitth. ix. 58 (2), Klio v. 293 ft., cf. J.H.S. xxvii. 67 (14a). 
Chavoutzi. 

23. Fragmentary inscription (heading of a list?). C.l.G. 3666. Artaki. 

24. List of priests of the Imperial cultus. Gedeon 90, J.H.S. xxvi. 29 f., 

Marmara. 

25. List of names 1 . Gedeon 90. Marmara. 

26. Fragment of list (11. cent. B.c. ?). J.H.S. xxvi. 25 (2). Alexa. 

Class III. Honorary. 

A. Imperial. 

1. Dedication of triumphal arch by Roman residents and Cyzicenes to 

Augustus, Tiberius and Claudius, A.D. 51. Rev. Arch. N.S . XXXI. 
100, Eph. Epig. IV. 53, C.I.L. ill. 7061. Cyzicus. 

2. Dedication of a statue of Domitian by the archons a.d. 84. Le Ras 

1069, BerL Sitzb. 1889, 365 (1). Aboulliond. 

3. Dedication to Hadrian, Olympian, Saviour and Founder. Syllogos vil 

173 ( 7 )• Cyzicus. 

4. Similar. Rev . Arch. N.S . xxxn. 269 (3). Cyzicus. 

5. Similar (on small column). Ath . Mitth . ix, 20 (12). Artaki. 

6. Similar. Perrot 1. 98 (59). Mihallitch. 

7. Similar. Ath . Mitth . XXIX, 309, Mendel 402. Melde. 

8. Similar (small base). J.H.S. xvri. 270 (11). Aboulliond. 

9. Similar. J.H.S. xxiv. 26 (18), Ath. Mitth. xxix. 310(3). Aboulliond. 

10. (Latin) dedication to Hadrian, Olympian, Founder of the Colony. 

Ann. deW Inst. 1842, 15 1, Le Bas 1750, C.I.L. ill. 374. Karabogha. 

11. Similar. B.C.H. xvn. 549 (see C.I.L. III. 374). Karabogha. 

12. Dedication to Antoninus. Hamilton 329, Le Bas 1765, R.E.G. III. 68. 

Bigaditch. 

13. Dedication to Antoninus, Dionysus, and Mystae 2 . Gedeon 101, pi. ii. 

11. Prasteio. 

14. Dedication of Cyzicenes and Roman residents to Tiberius (?) 3 . Ath . 

Mitth . ix. 20 (11). Ermeni Keui. 

15. Dedication of a statue of Augustus by Aristander Eumenis. Ath . 

Mitth. IX. 19 (9), Klio v. 300. Cyzicus. 

1 Kopv^Xios Taios, K opvijkm Zwirbpov, Zcomipos Zurtipov, Ayvaios A Tjvalov UoirXlov , 
Alovtlhtios AoUklos T av&pov ZofXos real viol atirov Aioyivavs rijs E vrbxov...vi&s. 

2 AbroKp&ropi Kalcrapi AZX£|<p 'A dpiavcp ’ Avrwvelvip | Sefiacrrtp Eticreftet | kclI $e<£ 

Aiovbcrcp K(al) p,vcrTcu[$ | Ti, KXatfStos *P ovepos | avidyKe. 

8 Lolling curiously i 4 estores av£dyKl\v r{j 7r6Xet 'EcAjuat for oi ep ry x^Xet 'Pw^a?[ot. 
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16 . Dedication of the city of Argiza to Valentinian. Bert Sitzb. 1894, 

904. C.I.L. in. 7084. Balia Bazar. 

See also C.I.A . IV. 77 (dedication of Cyzicenes to Hadrian at Athens) : 
and a statue of Hadrian from Cyzicus ( Tch . K. Smlp . 46 (Goold 
i)~Gaz. Arch, IX. 1884, 207, pi. 28 = Bernoulli Icon . Rom . 11. 
no (2o) = Reinach, Repertoire 580.-,, cf. 579 o)- 

B. Various. 

17 . Achilles (C. Iulius), flute-player of Magnesia, victorious at Cyzicene 

Olympia, etc. Ath. Mitth . vn. 255 (26). Cyzicus. 

18 . Aphasius (Aur.) honoured by the city of Pericharaxis. B. C.H XVIII. 

541, Ath. Mitth. xx. 236, A.-E. Mitth . xvm, 228. Balia Maden. 
18 +. Apollodorus Apollodori 1 . B.C.H. xvii. 548 (43). Stengel Keui. 

19 . Artemidorus Artemidori (grammateus). Ath. Mitth. XXIX. 305 (cf. 

J.H.S . xxv. 58), Arch. Anz. 1905, 56, Mendel 2. Kavak Keui. 

20 . Artemo Philetoris. B.C.H. xiv. 539 (4). Cyzicus. 

20 f. Asclepiades? (T. Flavius). J.H.S. xxvn. 64 (6). Melde. 

20 a. Asclepiades Melidori: relief of sacrifice to Zeus dedicated by a 
thiasus in honour of AA Conze Lesbos 62, pi. xviii., B.C.H. xxm. 
592 (bibliography). “Nicaea.” 

21 . Caecina (A. Claudius, Pausanias), statue of, dedicated by Metrodorus 3 . 

C.I.G . 3680, Hamilton 316, Ath. Mitth. ix. 19. Cyzicus. 

21 t. Cornutus 4 . J.H.S. xvii. 268 (1), B.S.A. xiu. 299. Tachtali. 

22 . Corns (M. Aurelius), boy-athlete of Thyatira, victor at Cyzicene Olym- 

pia. C.I.G. 3674. Cyzicus. 

23 . Cotys (?) (S. Iulius). Ath. Mitth. vi, 40, see J.H.S. xxii. 131, xxm. 

91, B.S.A. xii. 177. Cyzicus. 

Cretheus Hestiaei, see v. 85. 

24 . Cydicles (T. Marcius), dedicator of a statue of his (anonymous) uncle. 

Tch. K. Sculp. 85. Cyzicus. 

Cyzicus, see vi. 13. 

25 . Doedalses (athlete victorious at Pergamon) : stele, with metrical inscr., 

dedicated to Zeus in his honour. Ath. Mitth. xiv. 249 (19). Ker- 
masti. 

26 . Euneos (Ti. Claudius) 5 . Ath. Mitth. vil. 254 (24). Yeni Keui. 

27 . Gratus (Plotius Aurelius, Asiarch), dedication of gladiators 0 . C.I.G. 

3677. Cyzicus. 

1 Engraved on a stele apparently representing a sacrifice of an ox to Cybele, 
cf. ni. 20 A, 32, 38 A. 

2 This stele and ill. 38 A, both now in Athens (von Sybel 571 and 570), are closely 
connected by their reliefs with the Cyzicene series and by their formulae with III. 32 
(Triglia) : cf. Mordtmann in Ath . Mitth. X. 205. 

3 See Foreign Inscrr. (. Ilion ), and list of strategi. 4 Cf. below III* 35. 

5 See list of strategi. 6 Gladiators are also mentioned in v. 133, 
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28 . Hippias Asclepiadae. Hamilton 318, Le Bas 1761, Rev . Arch. N.S. 

xxxiv. 107 (4). Eski Manyas. 

Homer, see vi. 14. 

29 . Lysagoras Simi. J.H.S. xxil. 201 (5). Cyzicus, 

30 . Magnilla Magni, philosopher 1 . J.H.S . xvn. 269 (6). Aboulliond. 

30 f. Magnus (Cn. Pompeius). J.H.S. xxvn. 64 (6). Melde. 

31 . Maximus of Apamea, poet, winner at the Olympia, statue inscr. in 

elegiacs. C.l.G. 3672, Hamilton 313, Kaibel 881. Aidinjik. 

32 . Medeus Myrmecis ; relief of Zeus dedicated in his honour by a thiasus. 

B. C.H. xvii. 345 (32), xxiii. 595 (2). Triglia. 

33 . Meleager Alcimachi. Ath. Mitth . XXIX. 299. Eski Manyas. 

34 . Metrodorus (Aur.) of Cyzicus, pentathlete. C.l.G . 3676. Cyzicus. 

35 . Nestor, poet 2 : metrical inscr. from statue set up by Cornutus 3 in the 

precinct of Kore. C.l.G. 3671, Kaibel 882. Cyzicus. 

36 . Paulinus (Lucilius), limenarch. Ath. Mitth . IX. 18 (6). Pan derma. 
Pausanias, see Caecina ill. 31. 

37 . Pistus (qui et Gaius) pancratiast of Cyme, victor in Asiatic games. 

C. l.G. 3675. Cyzicus. 

Pompeius, see m. 3 of. 

38 . Secundus (C. Aelius), rhetor. J.H.S. xvii. 269. 5. Aboulliond. 

38 a. Stratonice Meneclis : stele with relief of Cybele and Apollo set up 
in her honour by a thiasus 4 . Conze Lesbos 61, pi. xix., B.C.H. 
XXIII. 592. “ Nicaea.” 

39 . (Timostlienes (T. Flavius): base of statue erected by, in honour of 

anonymous person.) Le Bas 1070. Aboulliond. 

40 . Trophimus, victor in the Asclepiea. J.H.S. XXIII. 77 (8). Cyzicus. 

41 . Vettianus Vettii, xystarch of Miletupolis. C.l.G. 3673. Cyzicus. 

42 . Conclusion of statue inscr. in honour of a mystarch. C.l.G . 367S , 

Hamilton 306, Ath. Mitth . ix. 19 (10), J.H.S. xvii. 275 (25). 
Aidinjik. 

43 . Relief of wrestlers inscribed A ids ap^ry (szc). Le Bas 1764^, Perrot 1. 

102 (65). Kermasti. 

44 . Fragment of agonistic inscription 5 . J.H.S. xxil. 201 (4). Cyzicus. 

45 . Similar. Le Bas 1071. Aboulliond. 

46 . Similar. Gedeon pi. iv. 23°. Marmara I. 

47 . Heading of honorary inscription. Ath. Mitth. XXIX. 275. J.H.S. XXV. 

61 (25). Gunen. 

48 . Inscription from statue of philosopher 7 . Rev. Arch. B.S. xxxiv. 

108 (7),, J.H.S. xxiv. 27, cf. Ath. Mitth. XXIX. 299. Eski Manyas. 

1 Cf. in. 48 and v. 175 f. 

2 Laryandensis? so Kaibel. 3 Cf. above III. 2 if. 

4 The stone is now in Athens (von Sybel 570), cf. above ill. zo A, 32. The name 

occurs on v. 95 (Gunen). , v 

« ratfw TO. a>Xt[xto] ?,re. 

7 Cf. above in. 30 and Mendel 72. 
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49 . Fragment of honorary inscription. J.H.S. xvn. 272 (12), Ulubad. 

50 . Fragment of inscribed statue-base. J.H.S. xxiii. 76 (6). Yeni Keui. 

51 . Honorary inscr. of an officer of Corbuio. J.H.S. XXVII. 64 (7). Ker- 

masti. 

52 . Fragmentary honorary inscription. J.H.S. xxvii. 63 (4). Alpat Keui. 

53 . Base with wreath and worn inscription. J.H.S. xxvii. 65 (9). Yeni 

Many as. 

See also for other inscriptions of an honorary character the decrees 
1, j — 1 0) 13, 18, 19, 24, and v. 20 A, and the Supplement of Foreign 
Inscrr. 

Victors in the games are also mentioned in v. 17, 87, 93, 188. Reliefs 
of charioteers from Cyzicus Tch. K. Sculp. 1^ — B.C.H. xviu. 
493*, Arch. Am. 1905, 65 « Mendel 1. 


Class XV. Votive and Religious. 

(a) Kore and Demeter. 

(b) Cybele. 

(c) Zeus, Asklepios, Serapis. 

(d) Apollo and Artemis. 

(e) Dionysus, Poseidon, Aphrodite. 

(/) Athena, Hermes, Pan, Heracles, etc. 

(Imperial dedications are classed as honorary in Class in.) 

( a ) Kore and Demeter. 

See inscr. in. 29 (temenos of Kore): 1. 9 (Priestess of Kore and 
Demeter) : iv. 84 (Priest of Kore) : 1. 24, iv. 65 (of K. Soteira) : 1. 24 
(Great Mysteries of K. Soteira): iv. 81 (Aecnrovai?) : vi. 24 (Qedi) : 
vi. 28ft (epigram from altar): B.S.A. vm. 193, pi. v. (Statue of 
Kore?): Inscr. 1. 3 (relief of head of Kore): TcJi. K. Sculp. 131 
(relief of Demeter in serpent chariot). 

ib) Cybele. 

1 . Stele dedicated to Dyndymene (sic) and Zeus in the hipparchate of 

Hestiaeus. B.C.H. xii. 187 (1). Artaki. 

2 . Dedication to Kotyana. B.C.H. xvn. 520 (33). Aidinjik. 

3 . Dedication of Soterides to Koftyana?] in the hipparchate of Bulides. 

CJ.G. 3668, Louvre Marb. 2850, Dittenherger SylL z 348. A.-E. 
Mitth. xx. 74 1 . Cyzicus. 

4 . Dedication to Tolupiane by the dioecetes and corporation of a village- 

district in the hipparchate of Aristagoras. Ath. Mitth . x. 203 (29), 
Tch. K. Sculp? 1 17- Debleki. 

1 The relief is figured in Clarae 2x4, pi. 256, Daremberg s. v. Arbre . 

2 Above p. 217, fig. 19. 
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5 . Dedication to Andiris with relief of A. and Hermes Cadmilus 1 2 . J.H.S. 

xxii. 190(1)*. Cyzicus. 

6. Fragment of stele inscribed to ?Andi]rene. J.H.S. xxv. 60 (20). 

Boghaz Keui. 

7 . Stele with relief of Cybele and fragmentary inscription. J.H.S. xxm. 

86 (28). Aidinjik. 

See further: Inscrr. 1. 8, 9 (Placiane), ill. 32 A, 38a, iv. 70 (reliefs of 
Cybele and Apollo): uninscribed reliefs (1) of Cybele {Rev. Arch. 
xvii. 1891, 12 (5), (6), cf. B.M. Scttlp. 1. 782): (2) of Cybele, Zeus, 
Hermes and Curetes, Ath. Mitth. xvi. 19 1*, B.C.H xxm. 592 (6) 
and pi. vii. For Attis Monuments see below, p. 278. 

{c) Zeus, Asklepios, Serapis, etc. 

8. Dedication of Otacilii to Z. Crampsenus. Ath. Mitth . Xiv. 90, B.C.H. 

XVlil. 541, Be?U. Sitzb. 1894, 902, see J.H.S. xxi. 293 (73) note. 
Balia Maden. 

9 . Similar of Theudamus Gallionis. J.H.S. XXI. 293 (73). Balia Maden. 

10 . Dedication of Pauseros to Z. Hypsistos. Le Bas 1067. Aboulliond. 

11 . Dedication of Sogenes? to Z. Hypsistos. J.H.S. XXII. 207 (14). 

Cyzicus. 

12 . Stele with two reliefs dedicated by Syntrophus to Z. Hypsistos Bron- 

taios. Le Bas 1099 {Mon. Fig. 133*) p. 115, Rev. Phil. I. 38, Ath. 
Mitth. iv. 21, Tch. K. Sculp. 126. Mihallitch. 

12 +. Dedication of the sons of Protomachus to Z. Brontaios. J.H.S. 
xxvii. 66 (12). Tchakyrdja. 

13 . Stele with reliefs of ( a ) Zeus, Artemis, and Apollo, {b) religious banquet, 

dedicated to Zeus Hypsistos and the x&P 09 - B.C.H. xm. 592, pi. v., 
Rev. Arch. Ill S. xvii. 10, B.C.H. xvii. 193, B. M. Sculp. 1. 817, 
Ath. Mitth. xxx. 444 — 6, cf. Ziebarth, Gr. Vereinsw ., 66. Pan- 
derma. 

14 . Dedication of Pescennius Onesimus to the Seos v^io-ros. C.l.G. 3669. 

Panderma. 

15 . Small relief of an ox dedicated to Qeos vyjncrros 2 . B.C.H. xvii. 523 (7). 

Pandemia. 

15 +. Dedication to ‘the god’ tar eVmryqz/. Ath. Mitth. xxx. 412. 
Aboulliond. 

16 . Relief of eagle dedicated to Oebs vyjsicrro? 3 * * . J.H.S. XVII. 270 (10). 

Aboulliond. 

1 In 1 . 2 I should prefer virbp Ydfxov (or ydfxov) for Hepya^ov, in 1 . 1 perhaps rb 
fa r]\ov, the dedicator’s name having been lost with the lower part of the stele. 

2 A](it) (or) 6 ]{e)[$ {n/si}(c rr)# d>xh v - 

3 Munro restores rrjs Belov ev]x^ } but the eagle surely determines the dedication. 

Possibly ...w raorrijs (an embroiderer? cf. Ramsay Phryg. i. 1, 41) 0 e[f fylcrrtp 

*C\xh v ' 
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16 +, Stele dedicated by Evodion to Z. Olbios. B.C.H. xxxn. 520, pll. v., vi. 
Kavalc. 

17 . Altar dedicated to Zeus Olbios. J.H.S . xxv. 56 (64). Nr. Gunen 1 . 

18 . Dedication of Q. Longinus to 0 eoy o\/ 3 ios. J.H.S. xxv. 56 (2). Nr. 

Gunen. 

19 . Similar of Heraclides. J.H.S, xxv. 56 (1). Nr. Gunen. 

20 . Altar dedicated to 8eos oXj 3ios. J.H.S. xxv. 5 7 (6), Nr. Gunen. 

21 . Relief of Zeus dedicated by sons of Attalus. J.H.S. xxv. 56 (5). Nr. 

Gunen. 

22 . Dedication of Theseus to Z. Megas. B.C.H. xvii. 548 (40). Dimetoka. 

23 . Relief dedicated by the Thracian village to Zeus Chalazios Sozon in 

the hipparchate of Dionysius. J.H.S. xxiv. 21 (4), cf. xxvi. 29. 
Mahmun Keui (?). 

24 . Dedication of Heracleote sailors to Z. Orneos 2 . Gedeon, pi. iv. 30. 

H alone, 

25 . Altar of Z. Soter. Ath. Mitth, xxix. 280. Ilidja. 

26 . Dedication of ...nes Midiae to Z. Soter and Heracles. Ath. Mitth. 

xxix. 301. Omar Keui. 

27 . Relief of Zeus dedicated by Onesimus. J.H.S . xxm. 80(19). Pan- 

derma. 

28 . Stele with relief of Zeus dedicated in the hipparchate of Drusus Caesar. 

J.H.S. XXIV. 28 (28), cf. xxv. 60. Hodja Bunar. 

29 . Similar stele dedicated by Varius Phrixus Pollio. J.H.S. xxvi. 28 (6). 

Pan derma. 

30 . Stele with relief of Zeus and inscription recording the contributions of 

a religious society. Ath. Mitth . ix. 58 (3), Rev. Arch. in. s. XVII. 2, 
B.M. SculJ. in. 2151. Sari Keui. 

See also Inscr. iv. 1 (Zeus and Dyndymene), note on Cybele (Zeus, 
Cybele, Hermes), reliefs of nos. ill. 20 a, 25, 32, 43, and below iv. 

3 b 83. 

31 . Dedication by Aelius Aristides of a statue of Hera in the temple of 

Zeus. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 280. Balukiser. 

32 . Fragment of relief dedicated to Asklepios. J.H.S. xxm. 79 (14). 

Panderma. 

33 . Dedication of Primigenes to Asklepios. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 273. Balia 

Bazar. 

See also I. 10 (Temple of A. and Apollo), ill. 40 (f leydKa ’Ao-KX^tnAa) 
and Goold 87 (statue of Hygieia in Tchinily Kiosk). 

34 . Dedication of therafieutae to Serapis and Isis. Rev. Arch. N.S. xxxvil. 

237. Cyzicus. 

35 . Similar (the names missing). Syllogos vii. 173 (6). Ermeni Keui. 

36 . Hymn to Serapis and Isis. Rev. Arch. XXXII. 271 (5). Cyzicus. 

1 i.e. Kavak? so probably Nos. 18—21. 

2 Ai(t) *0 pvi(p et>xa\pt<TTod^v va.{vrcu 'Hpa*X[>|wTa[> 
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37 * Dedication of Lygdamis to Isis. Ath. Mitth . IX. 18 (5). Cyzicus. 

38 . Dedication of Apollodorus to I. Karpophoros. B.C.H. XU. 194 (4). 
Hammamli M. 

See also relief (v. 214) and terracotta published in Rev. Arch. N.S. 
xxxvii. 257, Goold 13== Tch. K. Sculp. 71 (bust of Z. Serapis from 
Cyzicus). 


(d) Apollo and Artemis. 

39 . Dedication of Asclepias to Apollo. Ath. Mitth. IX. 18 (4). Cyzicus. 

39 a. Relief of horseman, tree, and snake dedicated by Aur. Domitius to 

Apollo. Ath. Mitth. X. 209 (34). Cyzicus (F) 1 . 

40 . Relief representing a naval battle 2 dedicated to Apollo (?) 3 Ivaseos 

in the hipparchate of Demetrius LysiclisL B.C.H. XU. 188 (2). 
Ulubad. 

41 . Relief dedicated by Andromachus to A. Krateanos. Arch. Zeit. 1875, 

162 (5), A.-E. Mitth. XIX. 59, Rev. Phil . 1898, 164 (4), R.E.G. 1906, 
305 (e). Nr. Manyas. 

42 . Do., dedicated by Apollodorus. Arch. Zeit. Lc. (3). A.-E. Mitth. l.c., 

Rev. Phil. l.c. 163 (3), R.E.G. l.c. (c). Nr. Manyas. 

43 . Do., dedicated by Glaucias. Arch. Zeit. l.c. (6), A.-E. Mitth. l.c., Rev. 

Phil. l.c. (6), R.E.G. l.c. (d), Ath. Mitth. XXX. 329*. Nr. Manyas. 

44 . Do., dedicated by Menophilus Aulozelmeos. Arch. Zeit. l.c. (4), A.-E. 

Mitth. l.c., Benndorf Lykien 154*, Rev. Phil. l.c. ( 6 ), R.E.G. l.c. (d). 
Nr. Manyas. 

45 . Do., dedicated by Metrophanes. Arch. Zeit. l.c. (1), A.-E. Mitth. l.c., 

Rev. Phil. l.c. (1), R.E.G. Lc. (a). Nr. Manyas. 

46 . Do., dedicated by Theagenes. Arch. Zeit. l.c. (2), A.-E. Mitth. Lc., 

Rev. Phil. Lc. (2), R.E.G. Lc. 304 (b). Nr. Manyas. 

47 . Similar dedicated by Meander. Bull. Soc. Ant. 1873, 55, Bull, des 

Ant. 1893, 184, Louvre Marb. 2864. Nr. Manyas. 

48 . Do., dedicated by Menodotus. Bull. Soc. Ant. l.c., Bull, des Ant. l.c., 

Louvre Marb. 2865. Nr. Manyas. 

49 . Dedication of Apollodorus to A. Krateanos. S A 0 rjva vi. 470*, B.C.H. 

XVII. 521 (2), Rev. Phil. 1898, 164 (9). Panderma. 

50 . Do., of Medeus and Diodorus. Syllogos vm. 172, J.H.S. xxm. 87 

(39), R.E.G. 1906, 305 (g). Cyzicus 5 . 

51 . Relief dedicated to Apollo Mekastenos. J.H.S. xxiv. 20 (1). Cyzicus 5 . 

52 . Relief dedicated by Asclepiodotus to A. Tadokomites. Rev. Arch. 

IIIS. xvni. 10 (3), B.M. Sculp. 1. 777 - Cyzicus. 

1 The provenance is doubtful, cf. note on v. 9 A. 

2 Relief resembles Le Bas-Reinach Mon. Fig. pi. 13 r * See above p. '232. 

4 For formula ofinscr. cf. Le Bas, 1766. 

5 Nos* 50 and 51 were brought by Dr Long from Cyzicus (Pandemia?) and are 
now in the Museum of Robert College. 
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53 . Relief dedicated by Heliodorus to Apollo. J.H.S. xxv. 61 (i). Pan- 

derma. 

54 . Relief of sacrifice to Apollo with fragmentary inscr. J.H.S. XX v. 58 

(13). Susurlu. 

55 . Dedication of Timotheus to Helios 1 , Gedeon pi. iii. 20. Marmara. 

56 . Relief of Helios. J.H.S. xxv. 56(3). Nr. Gunen. 

See also Ath. Mitth. xxix. p. 291, fig. 24* (Colossal head of Helios 
at Panderma) and Inscr. 1. 13 (Gaius Caesar the new Helios). 

56 f. Relief of sacrifice to Apollo dedicated by Timochares. B.C.H. xvn. 
548 (42). Bighashehr, 

56 a. Stele with relief of sacrifice to Apollo dedicated by Menophanes to 
Apollo and Artemis. Tch. K. Sculp. 13 1 [189]. (Unknown 2 .) 

57 . Stele with relief of sacrifice to Apollo and Artemis dedicated by 

twelve persons. The (round) pediment is occupied by a 4 religious 
banquet 5 scene. C.I.G. 3699, Sy l logos vn. 171 (5). Ath. Mitth. IX. 
25 (26). Pandemia. 

58 . Dedication to Artemis by Glycon. Ath . Mitth. x. 209 (31). Ermeni 

Keui. 

59 . Dedication of relief of Artemis and Apollo to Artemis Pediane. J.H.S. 

XXIV. 34 (51). Peramo. 

60 . Dedication to Artemis Sebaste Baiiane (Iulia Titi ?) of temple and 

baths 3 by an imperial freedman. C.I.G. 3195^. Boyuk Tepe Keui. 

61 . Dedication to Oca (juacrfyopos . C.I.G . 3167, Ath. Mitth. IX. 63 (8). 

Porto Paleo. 

62 . Relief of Hecate dedicated by Asclepas. J.H.S. xxui. 86 (38). Sari 

Keui. 

63 . Dedication of c the ears(?) and the altar 5 to Artemis (?). J.H.S. xvn. 

270 (8), B.C.H. xxv. 326 (4). Abouiliond. 

See also Inscrr. in. 38 A, IV. 70 (reliefs of Apollo and Cybele), iv. 74 
(Hermes and Apollo), 1. 10 (temple of Asklepios and Apollo), iv. 13 
(Artemis and Apollo with Zeus), 1. 8, 9 (Artemis Munychia), 1. 2, 
cf. Foreign inscrr. Miletus (Cyzicus and Milesian Apollo), vi. 38 
(Artemis Ephesia), and J.H.S. XXIII. 88* (relief of Apollo Citha- 
roedus), Perrot 11. pi iv. = Louvre Mart. 2849 (do, of Artemis 
Hecate), B.C.H. xvu, 548 (43), (do. of sacrifice to Artemis and 
Apollo?), Rev . Arch. ill. s. xxv. 282—4, pH. xvii. xviii. (Artemis 
head at Dresden). 

1 *H \Up | irrrhp awryptas | eaurou av 4 \ 67 ]Ka. 

2 Probably from the Cyzicene area, cf. J.H.S. xxm. 87 . My copy reads 0 eo(j>d^s 
8eo5... | Myvoddpov bvkp tavr&v ml tG>v (Hk)[vwv | ’A7r6\Xwn II pOKtvrr} /cal ’Apr^uft 

XapiCTrjpiov. 

3 For the connection cf. Artemis Thermaia of Gunen. 
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(e) Dionysus, Poseidon, Aphrodite, etc. 

64 . Stele with relief of sacrifice dedicated by Demetrius to Dionysus 

Attudenus. Le Bas noo, Mon . Fig. . p. 113, pi. 133, Tch. K. Sculp . 

1 19, cf. Perrot 1. 101. Mihallitch, 

64 f. Dedication of Aur. Sophronius to debs e’TrrjKOos Aiovvcroos K efip-qvios. 
J.H.S. XXVII. 65 (8). Yalichiftlik. 

65 . Dedication to Dionysus by priest of Kore. Ath. Mitth . IX. 17 (3). 

Panderma. 

66. Dedication to Dionysus. J.H.S \ xxv. 57 (7). Nr. Gunen. 

See also Inscrr. ill. 13 (dedication to Antoninus, Dionysus, and Mystae), 
IV. 85 (Bcz/c^oi KvvocrovpeLTCLL ), V. 15 ( Bpopiov pvcrrrjs) : and the 
Cyzicene monuments, Tch. K ’. Sculp. 130 (Bacchic frieze) 2 , Reinach 
Repertoire 1. 117 (5) (Colossal head of Dionysus), 141 (2) (do. of 
Satyr), II. 471 (Jakobsen head of.Attis), Mendel 8 (torso of Attis). 

67 . Dedication of altar to Poseidon. Syllogos vn. 17 1 (1), J.H.S. xxvi. 

28. Hadji Pagon (?). 

68. Dedication of Bacchius to Poseidon Asphaleius. R.E.G . vii. 45, B.C.H. 

xvn. 453 (2), Dittenberger Syll.$ 543. Cyzicus. 

69 . Dedication of base (and statue) by Antonia Tryphaena to Poseidon 

Isthmius, (a) prose, and (b) verse. J.H.S. xxil. 126, xxm. 91. 
Cyzicus. 

70 . Dedication of stele (with reliefs of Cybele and Apollo) to Poseidon and 

Aphrodite Pontia by a merchants’ guild in the hipparchate of 
Menestheus. Ath. Mitth. x. 204 (30). Cyzicus. 

71 . Fragmentary inscr. mentioning temple of Aphrodite. Ath . Mitth . vii. 

255 (27), Syllogos ILapdpr. rod iy ropov, 1 8. Mihaniona. 

See also Foreign Inscrr., Delphi (1.), (P. Asphaleius); and Reinach 
Repertoire 30. $—B.M. Sculp, ill. 1538 (statue of Poseidon?). 

Inscr. II. 3 (priest of Aphrodite), 1. 13 (Aphrodite Drusilla); and Rei- 
nach, l.c. 3. 1036 (Statue of Aphrodite), Monatsb. f Kunstwiss. 1. 
pi. i. (Bronze statuette of A.). 

(/) Athena, Hermes, Pan, Heracles, etc, 

72 . Altar inscribed ’Adyvas. Perrot 1. 102 (64). Kermasti. 

See also Inscr, 1. 12 (Athena Polias Nikephoros, Panathenaea), cf. VI. 13. 

73 . Dedication of Persicrates Hegesagorae to Hermes 1 . Gedeon, 36, pi. i. 

6. Pasha Liman. 

74 . Dedication of Asclepiodorus to Plermes and Apollo. C.IG . 3568. 

Bigaditch. 

75 . Stele of Hermes ’EXeo ttSAtjs. B.C.H. xvn. 528 (21). Artaki. 

See also Inscr. in. 19 (Hermes dedicated at Miletupolis), iv. 5 (Relief 
of Hermes and Andiris), note on Cybele (Hermes, Cybele, and 
Zeus) and VI. 37. 

For Pan, see Inscr. I. 2, and cf. 1. 4. 

1 HepcriKp&rvjs | < ‘B.yr}(raybpe[(j3. | 'E pprji. 

2 See also Jcthrb. 1888, 296, pi. IX. igjahrcsh. 1910,154 (Group of Satyr and Nymph). 

18 — 2 
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76 . Dedication of relief to Heracles by strategi and phylarchs in the hip- 

parchate of Phoenix. Ath. Mitth . x. 200 (28), R.E.G . VI. 13, Tch . 
K . Sculp. 125, Michel 1224 , J.H.S. xxu. 199, cf. XXI. 201. Cyzicus. 
See also B.S.A. vm. 190, pi. iv. (archaic relief), Arch . Zeit. 1851, 306, 
pi. xxvii (Vase). 

77 . Dedication of Asclas to river Enbeilus. C.I.G. 3699. Panderma. 

78 . Similar of Herennius Priscus. /.MS. xxv. 60 (22). Alexa. 

79 . Dedication of Olympus to the Hero. &€vo<pdv 7 is 1. 327 (2), B.C.H. 

xxiv. 874 (14). Kalolimno. 

80 . Dedication to ... Hellenia, C.I.G. 3670. Cyzicus. 

81 . Fragment of marble patera with votive inscription bearirovrjcrLv. Chandler 

XI. 15, C.I.G . 3695, Roehl 501. Cyzicus. 

82 . Votive relief dedicated by Demochares 1 (?) in the hipparchate of 

Eumenes Aristandri. C.I.G. 3695 {b\ Klio v. 301. Gunen. 

83 . Stele dedicated by Apollonius Deiaptianos (?) 2 /car eViray/jv. Louvre 

Marb. 2851 (ins err. 11), Bull. Arch, de I Ath. Fr. 1855, 60 (5). 
Cyzicus. 

84 Dedication of statue of Homonoia by FI. Aristagoras priest of Kore. 
Ath. Mitth . VI. 130 (15). Aidinjik. 

85 . Dedication of cancelli\^ Auxanon TpaireCmjs rrjs 7 roXea>s. C.I.G . 3679? 

Bert, Monatsb. 1874, 2 (1). Cyzicus. 

86. Votive inscription of S. Fulvius Atticus Scots. Ath . Mitth. IX. 19 (7). 

Cyzicus. 

87 . Dedication of Artemus. J.H.S. XXIV. 25 (13). Ulubad. 

88. Relief dedicated by a religious society in the hipparchate of L. Vettius 

Rufus. B.C.H. XII. 195 (5). Hammamli M. 

89 . Relief of religious banquet dedicated by a thiasus. J.H.S. xxiv. 36 

(57). Yenije IC. D. 

For Religious Societies see also Inscrr. iv. 85 (Ba/c^ot Kw ocrovpArai), 
IV. 35 ) 36 ( 0 epa 7 revTa\), III. 20 A, 32, 38 A ( Siacrclrat), V. 192 ( ervp - 
pverrai), III. 13, etc. ( pvarrett ), V. 15 (B popiov pvarrrfs) : cf. also II. 15, 

if. 13,30, 88, 89. 

90 . Fragmentary dedication. Gedeon pi. ii. 19. Marmara I. 

91 . Fragmentary inscr. relating to priests and sales. B.C.H. xvn. 526 (20). 

Aphthone. 

92 . Worn inscr. of 35 lines perhaps relating to a cure at the local thermae. 

Bert. Sited. 1894, 919. Ilidja. 

93 . Fragment mentioning livukov. SevocfrdvT) s, 1. 329 (10). Kalolimno. 

Altar possibly votive, see v. 78. 

1 For the (restored) name cf. Inscr. in. ry. The stele was probably dedicated to 
Apollo and Artemis. 

2 The name of Zeus and an epithet are probably disguised in this extraordinary 
word. 
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Class V. Sepulchral 1 . ;■ 

(a) Pagan. 

1 . Abascantus. J.H.S. xxiv. 31 (36). Langada. 

2 . Accis Cleophontis. R. B.C.H. xvii. 596 (36). Elbislik. 

3 . Achillas (Scribonius). S.T. C.I.G. 3688. Artaki. 

4 . Agatharchus Heraclidae. B-R. J.H.S. xxiv. 34 (50). .Peramo. 

5 . Aglaiis (P. Aelius). Y. B.C.H. xvii. 523 (9). Panderma. 

6. Alexander (Alexandreus). B-R.M, B.C.H. xvii. 532 (34). Aidinjik. 

7 . Alexander Leonidae. R.T. Perrot 1. 101*. Ath. Mitth. Xiv. 251. 

J.H.S. xvii. 277 (28). Kermasti. 

8. Alexander. Y. J.H.S. xxm. 87. Artaki. 

9 . Alexander, Y.T. Ath. MittJi . XXIX. 305. Kavakli. 

9 a. Alexander (Aurelius). Teh. K. 123(185). <f Cyzicus.” 2 

10 . Algoumis Moschiani 3 . Ath. Mitth. xxix. 269. Balukiser. 

11 . Amarantus (Ulpius). C.Y. J.H.S. xxiv. 28 (27). Hodja Bunar. 

12 . Ambrosius (Silius). C.I.G. 3691 4 . Artaki. 

13 . Ammia. Bert. Sitsb. 1894, 900 (4). Balukiser. 

14 . Andr...dori. J.H.S. xxvi. 25 (1). Alexa. 

15 . Andromache. R. Ath. Mitth. ix. 22 (17). Cyzicus. 

16 . Andronicus Onesimus. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 316, xxx. 446. Nusrat. 

17 . Anicetus Euhemeri. Y. J.HS. xxv. 59 (18), Ath. Mitth. xxix. 300. 

Assar Alan. 

18 . Anniani Nicomedensis filia. Hamilton 322, Le Bas 1768. Kebsud. 

19 . Antheus Gauri. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 310 (2). Aboulliond. 

20 . Antigone 5 . S. J.H.S. xxiil. 85 (35). Yappaji Keui. 

21 . Antoniniane (?). Le Bas 1079. Aboulliond. 

21 +. Apantis. Bull. Soc. Ant. 1883, 218. Cyzicus. 

22 . Aphrodisia. D. Hamilton 323, Le Bas 1769. Syllogos , Uapctpr. rod 

Le' Tapov 64 (4). Kebsud. 

1 These are arranged as far as possible alphabetically by the names of the deceased, 
failing them by such names as occur ; fragments which contain no name are placed at 
the end of each division. Christian inscriptions are grouped separately. The 
character of the monument is roughly shewn by the following initials: C=Cippus, 
R = relief (B-R = Banquet relief), S = sarcophagus; the character of the inscription is 
shewn by the initials T=v 7 r 6 pv 7 ]/xa, 0 = M=metrical, T=Threat, D = Date. 

2 The old management of the Museum is said (Ath. Mitth. vi. 134) to have 
assigned all objects of unknown provenance to Cyzicus or Salonica. This stone is 
really from Heraclea Perinthus, see OpaKLKTj^TrerTjpLs I. 1897, 13. 

3 The stone also bears a previous inscription of Apollonius. 

4 The two fragments seen by Pococke have ’been republished as new (a) in 
B.C.H. XVII. 528 (22), (b) in Ath. Mitth. IX. 25 (30). - 

5 The name is written Andigone as if the writer were more accustomed to the 
Latin values of the letters. 
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23 . Apollinarius. S. J.H.S. xxiv. 38. Yenije. 

24 . Apollodorus (Aurelius). C.R.Y. J.H.S. xxm. 84 (34)*. Cyzicus. 

25 . Apollodorus Thyrsi. M. (Unpublished.) 1 Aksakal. 

26 . Apollonides. M. Ath. Mitth. VI. 123 (5), Rev. Phil 1898, 256. Cyzicus. 
26 a. Apollonides Asclepiadae. B-R. Le Bas 1534, A.-E. Mitth . XX. 73, 

Berlin Cat. Sculp. 835. Smyrna 2 . 

27 . Apollonides Asclepiadae, B.C.H. xvn. 533 (35). Aidinjik. 

28 . Apollonis. R. A th. Mitth. XV. 342, B.C.H. XVII. 544 (29). Triglia 

29 . Apollonis Praxiae. J.H.S. xxvi. 298 (8). Aboulliond. 

30 . Apollonius Diogenis. B-R. J.H.S. xxiv. 20 (2). Panderma. 

31 . Apollonius Idomeneos 3 . Gedeon pi. iii. 17. Prasteio. 

32 . Apollonius Theonis (and two others). B-R. J.H.S. xxiv. 27 (23). 

Ergileh. 

33 . Apollonius (Claudius). R. J.H.S. xxm. 76 (5). Yeni Keui. 
Apollonius, see Algoumis v. 10. 

34 . Apol[lonius?] Asclefpae?]. R. J.H.S. xvn. 270 (9). Aboulliond. 

35 . Apphion (Aurelius). Berl. Sitzb. 1894, 901. Bigaditch. 

36 . Apsyrtus Logismi. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 33711. Chinar Bunar Kaleh. 

37 . Aquinus Pollianus Augustianus. B-R.Y. Ath. Mitth. vn. 254 (25). 

Cyzicus. 

38 . Archippus Archestrati. R. Ath. Mitth. ix. 201 (13). Panderma. 

39 . Aria (Iulia). R. C.I.G. 3692, Cyzicus. 

40 . Aristides. R. Ath. Mitth. xv. 342, B.C.H. xvn. 545 (31). Triglia. 

41 . Aristides (Aurelius). V. J.H.S. xxv. 62 (b). Mihallitch. 

42 . Ariston Aristi? R.Y. Ath. Mitth. xvi. 144, B.C.H. xvn. 547 (38). 

Gunen. 

43 . Anus Artemonis. R. B.C.H. xvn. 522 (4). Panderma. 

44 . Arius Cer(y)cionis. R. J.H.S. xxm. 82 (25). Aidinjik. 

44 1 . Artemeis Antipatri. B-R. J.H.S. xxvu. 66 (14). Pomak Keui. 

45 . Artemidorus Artemidori. B-R. J.H.S. XXIV. 40 (65). Hadji Pagon. 

46 . Artemidorus (G. Claudius Galicianus). Y. Syllogos vn. 171 (3). 

Panderma. 

47 . Artemon Menecratis. B-R. J.H.S. XXIV. 27 (21). Ergileh. 

48. Artemon Hermae. B-R. J.H.S. xxiv. 24 (n). Mihallitch. 

49 . Artemon Artemonis qui et Scymnus. Y. J.H.S. xxm. 84 (34). Yappaji 

Keui. 

50 . Ascljapon Asclepiadae. B.P.W. 1892, 707 (2). Sazli Ddrd 

51 . Asclas et Apollonius D6i 4 . B-R. B.C.H. xvn. 525 (17). Gunen. 

1 I have these particulars from M. Th. Makris of Panderma. The stone is said to 
be in Brusa, so it seems worth while to record its true provenance. 

s Le Bas saw this inscription in Spiegelthal’s possession with v. r 73 a (q. v.) and 
the Zeleitae and Syceni are mentioned in it. 

3 A7r[o]\Xc6w[e] j T SopLevius | 

4 1 * 2 t]oj Ai)0v ? 
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52 . Asclepas Menandri. J.H.S. xxiv. 27 (24). Ergileh. 

53 . Asclepas Metrodori. Le Bas xxoi. Mihallitch. 

54 . Asclepiades. Hamilton 231, Le Bas 1764, Rev. Arch. N. S. XXX iv. 

106 (1). Eski Manyas. 

55 . (a) Asclepiades and Ammia. T.D. ( b ) Meidias Asclepiadae M. 

Hamilton 324-5, Le Bas 1 77*- Syllogos , Uapdpr. rov id ropov 
63 ( 3 ) : .(£) only in XL. 250 (26), Kaibel 340, J.H.S. 

xxi. 291 (69), AfM. Mitth . xxix. 312 f. Kebsud. 

56 . Asclepiades Miletopolites. M. B.C.H. xxv. 426 (4). Kermasti. 

57 . Asclepiades (Aurelius). S. J.H.S. xxiv. 35 (54). Kurshunlu. 

58 . Asclepiadae (family). T. B.C.H. xvii. 547 (37). Aivalu D 6 v 6 . 

59 . Asclepias Asclepiadae Pergamena. R. J.H.S. xxiil. 8r (23)*. 

Aidinjik. 

60 . Asprus (Remigius). B.C.H. xn. 192 (3). Mihallitch. 

61 . Athenaeus. Le Bas 1073. Aboulliond. 

62 . Attalus Asclepiodori. B-R. Louvre Inscrr. 170*, Marbres 2854, Bull. 

Arch, de V A th. Fr. 1 85 5, 60 ( 1 \Jahresh. Oest. hist. xi. 1 9 1 *. Cyzicus. 

63 . Attinas Menophili. S.Y. J.H.S. xxv. 57 (9). Mahmun Keui. 

64 . Auas? Myrrhinae 1 . Gedeon 89, pi. i. 8. Marmara. 

65 . Aviania, P. 2 Ath. Mitth. xiv. 248 (17). Kermasti, 

66. Bargus (Vedius). C.I.G. 3683, Cyzicus. 

67 . Bassus (family tomb). Ath. Mitth . xv. 15 (6). Eskil Keui. 

68. Bassus (L. Iulius and family). Y. Ath. Mitth . IX. 22 (19). Aidinjik. 

69 . Bus. M. Ath. Mitth . xxix. 297. Debleki. 

70 . Callisthenes Callisthenis. C.Y. J.H.S. xxiv. 28 (29). Sari Keui. 

71 . Callisto. T. Ath. Mitth. IX. 22 (18). Cyzicus. 

72 . Campter Apollonii, J.H.S. xxm. 81 (22), Aidinjik. 

73 . Carpus and Apollonius. Bert. Sitsb. 1894, 900. Balukiser. 

74 . Catuila Lucilla. B.C.H. xvii. 550 (46). Karabogha. 

75 . ...dies (Eutyches ?). J.H.S. xxi. 233. Kebsud. 

76 . Chrestus Numisii Nicomedensis 3 . Gedeon, pi. iv. 24. Marmara I. 

77 . Chrysampelos Laodiceus. M. Ath. Mitth . vi. 128, ir. Cyzicus. 

78 . Chrysochoiis. M. Berl. Sitsb. 1894, 900 (1). Chaoush Keui. 

79 . Oleander. T. Berl. Monatsb. 1860, 495 (2), Ath. Mitth . vii. 253 (20). 

Ermeni Keui. 

80 . Cleon Tlepolemi. B-R. J.H.S. xxiv. 31 (38). Langada. 

81 . Cleopatra (Servilia). R.E.G. v. 509 (4). Susurlu. 

82 . Codrus (P. Annaeus*). T. Le Bas 1078. Nr. Aboulliond. 

82 1 . Corallion. Movo-. k. Bt/ 3 \. 1. 112 S'. Balukiser. 

83 . Cornelia 6 . &€vocj>dvr)s 1. 329 (11), B.C.H xxiv. 375 (19). Kalolimno. 

1 A#as* M vptv7)$ | clttti 6 avyp |s "Eirdyados'. 1. 2 6 avi)p a(p)T7)$l 

2 1. I birdpvrjpa ? 1. 2 8vya rpbs 6 k’lTQl'qaav. 

3 'X.]prjcrr6s Noty«cr[7|oi/ NetKopriSleds | irQv pa'. 4 Cf. below V. 1 63 . 

6 1. I J$[Ka(v)[8po$ H]avrayd8ov? 1. 7 rtjs rvvfidpvxos ? 
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84 . Cornelii (family tomb) with bilingual inscr. C.LG. 3789, CJ.L. 372. 

Nr. Aidinjik. 

85 . Cretheus Hestiaei. /.US. xxn. 193 (2). Cyzicus. 

86. Crispina (Secunda). R. J.H.S. xxm. 81 (24). Aidinjik. 

87 . Crispinus (Ravennas). R.M. C.LG. 3694, Welcker 337, Kaibel 337. 

Cyzicus. 

88. Crispus (Q. Calvinus). Berl. Sitsb . 1894, 919. Ilidja. 

89 . Crispus (Otacilius). S. B.C.H. xvil. 545 (19)* Syllogos, Uapapr. rod 

k'—ki S' rop,ov , 14. Mitth. XXXIV. 401. Palatia. 

90 . Ctesias Rianoridae Athenaeus. J.HS. xxiv. 36 ( 57 )- Yenije. 

91 . ...Cyzicenus. R. Ath. Mitth. X. 27 (30). Katatopo. 

92 . Damianus. S. Ath. Mitth. x. 211(40). Kurshunlu. 

93 . Danaus (boxer). B-R.M. Hamilton 31 1, Le Bas 1757, Ath. Mitth. VI. 

130 (6), Rev. Arch. III. (1846) 84, pi. 46. Aidinjik 1 . 

94 . Daphnis. C.LG. 3654//, M 7 . 1897, 707 (4). Bighashehr. 

95 . Demetrius and Stratonice Meneclis and two others. B-R. B.C.H . 

xvil 525 (18), Mendel 66 *. Gunen. 

96 . Demetrius Menodori. B-R. J.H.S. xxm. 75 (1), Mendel 58. Cyzicus. 

97 . Demetrius Menophanis. B-R. Louvre Inscrr. iS^Marbres 2856, Bull. 

Arch, de PAth. Fr. 1855, 60 (3). Cyzicus. 

98 . Demetrius Xenonis. B-R, J.H.S. xxiv. 28 (26). Hodja Bunar. 

99 . Demetrius... p,a...vlov. C.LG. 3695 d. Gunen. 

100 . Democrptus ?] (Claudius). T. J.H.S. xxiv. 32 (43). Kalami. 

101 . Demopolis Demopoleos. Le Bas 1087. Aboulliond. 

102 . Diitrephes Hippiae. J.H.S. XXV. 57. Ermeni Keui. 

103 . Diocleia and Sympheron, Y. Ath. Mitth . IX. 23 (20), Stark 376 (12). 

Cyzicus. 

104 . Diodorus. CJ.G. 3697. Marmara. 

105 . Diodorus and Embilus Dai. B-R. J.H.S. xxiv. 33 (49). Mihaniona. 
Diognetus, see v. in. 

106 . Dion. C.LG. 3 568. Bigaditch. 

107 . Dionysius qui et Unio. M. CJ.G. 3685, Welcker Syll. 46, Kaibel 339 

(Caylus, pi. lxxv*). Cyzicus. 

108 . Dionysius Candionis and three others. R. Ath. Mitth. X. 207 (37). 

Cyzicus. 

109 . Dionysius Dionysii. R. Conze Gr. Grabr. p. 15, pi. ii* (Calvert 

Collection). Cyzicus. 

110 . Diognius Diogneti Athenaei. Ath. Mitth. X. 209 (35). Cyzicus. 

111 . Dionysodorus Pytheae. R.M. CJ.G. 3684, Rh. Mus. 1886, 346, B.M. 

Sculp. 1. 736. Cyzicus. 

112 . Doryphorus and two others. Ath. Mitth. vi. 124 (6). 

113 . 

114 . Elcacius(P). C.I. G. 3654^, Karabogha. 


1 Now in the Imperial Museum at Vienna. 
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114 +. Elpis (Gellia Tertia) and family. R. 3evo<fidvr)s 1* 333 . Syge. 

115 . Epaphroditus. J.H.S. xxil. 201 (6). Cyzicus. 

116 . Epaphroditus Hermioneus. J.H.S. xxiv. 39 (64), Mendel 4x5. 

Cyzicus. 

117 . ...Epaphroditi. B.C.H. XVII. 533 (38). Aidinjik, 

118 . Epheseis Ephesii. B-R. J.H.S. xxiv. 26 (20). Ergileh. 

119 . Epigone (Plotia). Y. J.H.S. xxil. 203 (8). Yeni Keui. 

120 . Epigonus Epigoni. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 3x0 (4). Aboulliond. 

121 . ...er,...oeus. Hamilton 327, Le Bas 1772. Kebsud. 

122 . Eros 1 . Gedeon, pi. i. 15. Marmara I. 

123 . Erycia 2 (Iulia). B-R. Le Bas 1105, Perrot I. 99. Mihallitch. 

124 . Euarestus. J.H.S. xxv. 58. Nr. Kermasti. 

125 . Eubulus Theophili. Gerlach, p. 257, J.H.S. xxvn. 67 (15). Chatal 

Aghil. 

126 . Eucarpia. J.H.S. XXIV. 46 (67). Hammamli M. 

127 . Euethius npaiTOKtDfirjrrjs. J.H.S. xviii. 272 (70). Kebsud. 

128 . Eugnomon. D. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 215. Bey Keui. 

129 . Eumenes Olympi. R. Ath. Mitth. IX. 20 (15), XXIX. 289*. Panderma. 

130 . Euopus (Antonius) and family. S.Y. J.H.S. xxiv. 32 (42), Ath. Mitth. 

XXIX. 296. Kalami. 

131 . Euphemus Midiae. J.H.S. xvil. 275 (23). Hammamli K.D. 

132 . Euphrosyne Aplirodisiadae. M. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 314. Kebsud. 

133 . Euprepes provocator. R. Perrot I. 89 (56), Ath. Mitth. vi. 124 (7), 

Goold 105. Artaki. 

134 . Eusebes and Eutychius. C.I. G. 3568^. Bigaditch. 

135 . Eutychas (Baebius), B^R.Y. J.H.S. xxiv. 20 (2). Panderma. 

136 . Eutyches. R.Y. B.C.H. xvil. 545 (34). Chaoush Keui. 

137 . Eutyches (Aurelius 3 ). C.I. G. 3695 c. Gunen. 

138 . Eutyches (Aelius Lollius Lollianus). C.I.G. 3686. Artaki. 

139 . Eutyches 4 (?). B.C.H. xvil. 531 (32). Sari Keui. 

140 . Eutychia. T. Ath. Mitth. vn. 252 (19). Cyzicus. 

141 . Eutychia (parents of). Ann. dell Inst. 1852, 196, Le Bas 1780. Assar 

Keui. 

142 . Eutychia (Aelia Servia) and family. C.I.G. 3702 , Le Bas 1096. Ulubad 

143 . Eutychion. Le Bas 1102, cf. Perrot 1. 98. Mihallitch. 

144 . Fausta (Boulcacia) and family. B.C.H. xvil. 453 (*)• Cyzicus. 

145 . Faustinus (Aurelius). S. J.H.S. xx iv. 25 (12). Ulubad. 

146 . Fronto (Gaius 5 ). B-R. B.C.H. xvn. 535 (16), cf. Ath. Mitth. xv. 342. 

Ermeni Keui. 

147 . Fronto (G. Mamilius). R. B.C.H. XVII. 544 (28). Triglia. 

148 . Fronto and Politta. M. Anth. Pal. VII. 334 — 335 - Cyzicus. 

1 ’'Ejows fficras $tt) oe ' | x a fy e * 

2 Cf. Berl. Cat. Sculp. 836, which I suspect is also from the neighbourhood. 

3 Cf. Kaibel 643 (Messana). 4 Possibly iiT6A>n[i“«--- El ' Ti; X 0 F )s - 

5 1. T ’AtjSw? ? 
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149 . ...gaetho Polemarchi. Ath. Mifth. ix. 22 (16), B.S.A. vni. 195, pi. v* 

Aidinjik. 

150 . Gaius (husband of Musa Sosthenis). B.C.H. xir. 197 (7). Aboulliond. 

151 . Gaius In.... C.I.G. 3658 Assar Keui. 

152 . ...ges Attou..., R. B.C.H. xn. 195 (6). Eski Chatal. 

153 . Glyconianus (Annius). J.H.S. XXV. 59 (16). Balukiser. 

154 . Gordius A. Hamilton 317, Le Bas 1763, C.I.L. 370. Eski Manyas. 

155 . Helena Bospae. R. Ath. Mitth. x. 211(41). Cyzicus. 

156 . Heraclides. R. J.H.S. XXiil. 80 (21). Aidinjik. 

157 . Heraclides Polynicis. Ath. Mitth. IX. 25 (25). Artaki. 

158 . Heraeus Heraei. B.C.H. xvn. 545 (15)* Yeni Keui. 

159 . Hermaphilus Stratonis. Y.T. C.I.G. 3693. Cyzicus. 

159 f, Hermes (Aur.) Ti moth ei. T. Neos 'RW-qvofiv. 1. 275. Marmara. 

160 . Hermodorus (Mucius). R. Tch. K. 133 (255). Artaki. 

161 . Hermocrates. R.M. Ath. Mitth. vi. 128 (13). Cyzicus. 

162 . Hermogenes and Epictesis. A?m. dell' Inst. 1852, 196, Le Bas 1774. 

Elies Keui. 

162 a. Herodorus. Y. Ddthier, Epig. Byz. 56, pi. xxv* (Galata.) 

163 . Herodotus (P. Annaeus 1 ). Y. Le Bas 1077. Aboulliond. 

164 . Hippocrates and Iunia Grapte. Sevocjiavrjs 1. 327 (5), B.C.H. XXIV. 

874(13). Kalolimno. 

164 +. ...iif. J.H.S. xxvi. 26 (3). Alexa. 

165 . Irene Antigoni. R. B.C.H. XVII. 522 (3). Panderma. 

166 . lre[ne?] Aris... Perrot 1. 89 (54). Hamamli K.D. 

166 . Isauricus (Fadius). B.S.A. xm. 306 (2). Kouvouklia. 

167 . Iulius (Gaius). Hamilton 319, Rev. Arch. NS. xxxiv. 10S. Eski 

Manyas. 

I 67 f. Iulia Polybii. B-R. Mendel 67 *. Kermasti. 

168 . Iustus. Le Bas 1092. Aboulliond. 

169 . Katomaros. B-R. J.H.S. xxv . 58 (12). Kermasti. 

170 . Laenas (Q., qui et Lysimachus). Ath. Mitth . xvi. 342, B.C.H. xvn. 

544 (30). Triglia. 

Leonidas, see v. 22. 

171 . Licinius (Lucius). B.C.H . XVII. 529 (28). Artaki. 

172 . Linus (M. Valerius). Y. Le Bas 1081. Aboulliond. 

173 . Lucilianus (A. Sattius). B.C.H. xvu, 528 (4). Dimetoka. 

173 a. Lucius. B-R.Y. Bert. Cat. Sculp. 837. (Smyrna 2 .) 

174 . Lychnis. Y. J.H.S. xxv. 62 (a). Cyzicus. 

175 . Lysander Aristomenis. R. Ath. Mitth. xvi. 144, R.E.G. V, 509 (3). 

Cyzicus. 

175 1 . Magnus (philosophus 3 ). R.M. Mendel 71*. Kermasti. 

176 . Maeandria Bacchii. M. Bert. Monatsb . 1874, 4 (2), Ath. Mitth. vi . 

53 ( 3 )> SyttogQ* vni. 174 (ii), Kaibel 244. Cyzicus. 

1 Cf. above v. 82. - Cf, above v, 26 a. 

s Cf. in, 30, 48. 
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177 . Maior (Aurelius). J.H.S. xxiv. 36 (56). Kurshunlu. 

Mandron Mnesiptolemi, see vi. 52. 

178 . Marcellus (C. Urbanius) 1 . B.C.H. xvii. 549 (44), B.P. W. 1897, 707 (3). 

Chaoush Iveui (Bigha). 

178 a . Marcellus. Y. C.I.G. 6958. (Padua.) 

179 . Marcus (Flavius). C.I.L. hi. 371. Cyzicus. 

180 . ...mare 2 . Ath. Mitth. vn, 253 (22). Ermeni Keui. 

181 . Matrodorus and Auge 3 . Gedeon iox, pi. i. 13. Prasteio. 

182 . Matrone (and family). T. Syllogos vn. 171 (4). Cyzicus. 

182 1 . Medeus Medei and Mama. B-R. Mendel 63. Kermasti. 

183 . Melissa Ascladis (?) C.I.G. 3707. Mihallitch. 

184 . Menander Menandri and three others. R.M. Ath. Mitth. vi. 14 (2). 

Cyzicus. 

185 . Menander Midiae. Syllogos, TLapapr. rod iy rbpov, 20, Aksakal. 

186. Menander Mileti. B-R. B.C.H. xvii . 522 (6). Panderma. 

187 . Menander Protomachi and Meleager Menandri. B-R. J.H.S. xxiv. 

40 (66). Hadji Pagon. 

188 . Menander (?) (T. Claudius). B-R. J.H.S. xvii. 292(71). Nr. Balukiser. 

189 . Menander, P. Aelius. Hamilton 308, Le Bas 1754, Syllogos V II. 173 (8), 

Aidinjik. 

190 . Menebius (?). B-R. J.H.S. xxv. 61(23). Alexa. 

191 . Menecrates and Apphion. Ann. delP Inst. 1852, 196, Le Bas 1781. 

Assar Keui. 

192 . Menecrates Andronici 4 . Y. Ath. Mitth. ix. 28 (33). Nr. Gunen. 

193 . Menecrates Cleonteos. B-R. Berl. Sitsb. 1894,900(3). Balukiser. 

194 . Menecrates Hagiae. B-R. J.H.S. xxiv. 26 (19). Chamandra. 

195 . Menecrates Hermo[timi ?]. B-R. J.H.S. xvii. 273 (17). Yenije. 
195 a . Menelaus Menelai. B-R. C.I.G. 6982 (Chandler lxvl). (Oxford 5 .) 
195 f. Menestheus Theodori. B-R. Mendel 62. Kermasti. 

196 . Menias. R. B.C.H. xvii. 528 (23). , Artaki. 

196 a . Menius Diliporeos. C. Ath. Mitth. v. 84, Cauer 490. Cyzicus 0 (?). 
196 b . Menodorus Andronis. Y. C.I.G. 970. “Athens.” 7 

197 . Menodorus Menodori. C.Y. J.H.S. XXIV. 29 (30). Hammamli K.D. 

198 . Menodorus Midiae. Le Bas 1 103, Rev. Phil. 1. 39. Mihallitch. 
Menogenes (?), see v. 31 1. 

199 . Menophanes Aristophanis. Ath. Mitth. IX. 204 (4). Panderma. 
199 +. Menophanes Menophanis. B.C.H. xvii. 545 (33). Diaskeli, 

1 Greek inscription in Latin character. 

3 Possibly Etf],uap(«) (yu)^(ai)/d pv{e)la$ 

3 B\a<rrds | ’E pt<no$ | MaTpo5ib\pcp ical Atfyy rocs | cruvcL7ro0a\vod(n pvhprjs [%apiv. 

4 KarrevKeiJCLcrav aurcjS ot crvpptivraL ,HM..,BR£L 3, 

8 Boeckh connects this with. C./. <7. 3383 (v. 280 a), and the name is a favourite 
at Cyzicus. 

6 The provenance is doubtful. 

7 “Athenis Cons’polim delata ” ; the same is said of C.I.G. 975. 
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200 . Menophanes Poseid(ippi ?). B-R. Ath. Mitth. IX. 25 (27). Panderma, 

201 . Met.... Ath. Mitth . xxix. 316. Tekke Keui. 

202 . Metinna Protagorae. B.C.H. xvil. 533 (37). Aidinjik. 

203 . Menophile Asclepiadae. B-R. Louvre Marb. 2838. Cyzicus. 

204 . Menophilus Menothemidis. B-R. J.H.S. xxvi. 26 (5). Chaoush 

Keui. 

205 . ...menos. J.H.S. XXI. 233 (2). Kebsud. 

206 . Metrodorus. J.H.S. xxv. 59 (17). Ilidja. 

207 . Metrodorus Metrodori. J.H.S. xxiv. 23 (6). Aidinjik. 

208 . Metrophilus (and two others). R. J.H.S. xxm. 78 (13). Cyzicus. 

209 . Micce. M. Rev. Arch. N.S. xxi. 350 (4), Ath. Mitth. iv. 17, Kaibel 

338. Cyzicus. 

210 . Micce Apollophanis. B-R. Black and White, 1897, 207% J.H.S. xxv. 

58 (10). Debleki. 

211 . Micce Menandri. C.Y. B.C.H. xvil. 531 (31). Sari Keui. 

Midias Asclepiadae, s.7/. Asclepiades, v. 55. 

212 . Midias BoKeSovs. Le Bas 1072 (Archil, pi. ii. 2*), Rev. Phil. I. 44. 

Aboulliond. 

213 . Minucius (M.). J.H.S. xx 1. 293 (74). Ingeji. 

214 . Moschion Athenodori. R. C.I.G. 3701, &evocj)dvr}s 1. 328 (9), cf. 

nXdra)?/ x. 249. Kalolimno. 

215 . Moschion. J.H.S. xxiv. 38 (61). Yenije. 

216 . Moschion Diodori. B-R. J.H.S. xxiv. 27 (22). Ergileh. 

217 . Moschion Menodori. R. B.P.W. 1892, 707 (1). ICaradagh. 

218 . Moschion Moschii. Hamilton 309, Le Bas 1753- Aidinjik. 

219 . ...Moschii and... Menandri. B-R. J.H.S. xxm. 80 (18). Panderma. 
219 ^, Moschus (L. Baebius) 1 . Rev. Arch. N. S . xxxil. 268 (1). Cyzicus. 
219 f 2 . Myrrhine (Aurelia). S.T.D. . Ath. Mitth. XXIX. 312. Yildiz. 

219 f 3 . Myrrhinus (tax-collector). C. B. C.H. xvil. 530 (29). Sari Keui. 
219 -j> Naevia 2 . Gedeon, pi. iv. 23. Marmara I. 

219 f s . Nana Cleonices. Le Bas 1082. Aboulliond. 

219 f c , Nice. R. Perrot 1. 89 (5). Cyzicus. 

219 f 7 . Nicephorus Moschii. Y. J.H.S. xxv. 61 (24), Gunen. 

219 f s . Nicetas. J.H.S. xxm. 75 (3). Cyzicus. 

219 f g . Nicias (Aurelius). R. J.H.S. XXL 234. Nr. Kebsud. 

219 f 10 . ...ni. B-R. Rev. Arch. III. S. xvil 10 (4). Cyzicus. 

220 . Niger (L. Modius). Y. Ath. Mitth. XXIX. 294. Peramo, 

221 . Nympheros (qui et Nicanor) Nicopolites 3 . T. J.H.S. xvil 275 (24). 

Aidinjik. 

221 1 . Onesimus (Pergamenus). Mendel 54*. Kavakli. 

222 . Onesimus (P. Aelius) ^vLoypd(j>os. Ath. Mitth. VI. 126 (9). Cyzicus. 

223 . Onesimus (L. Iulius). Y, Ath. Mitth. x, 209 (38). Cyzicus. 

1 This is probably not sepulchral, cf. VI. 17. 

2 7 v]vcukI el 84 | rt]s elcrr\l8ev(u.. .5]t6<xei 

(Last line) X/ 30 '. 
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223 1 . Onesimus. R. B.S.A. xm. 307 (5). Kouvouklia. 

224 . Onesiphorus 1 ? Y. Gedeon, p. 63. Aphysia. 

225 . Ophelime (Sept. Aurelia). R.Y. J.H.S. xvn. 274? (20). Panderma. 

226. Papias Papiae. B-R. B.C.H. xvn. 533 (36). Aidinjik. 

227 . Pasinices. B-R.Y. B.C.H. xvn. 533 (39). Aidinjik. 

228. ...qui et Paterion Dionysii. J.H.S. xvn. 274 (22). Panderma. 

229 . Paula. M. (fragmentary). J.H.S. xx iv. 30 (35). Langada. 

230 . Paula. Rev. Arch. N. S. XXXIV. 108 (6), Ath. Mitth. xxrx. 299. 

Eski Manyas. 

231 . Paulus ? . J.H.S. XXIV. 32 (46). Kalami. 

232 . Pemate. J.H.S. XXV. 59 (15). Bakikiser. 

233 . Peplus Secundae. Le Bas 1074. Aboulliond. 

234 . Perigenes (Aur.). Y. J.H.S . xxn. 204 (10). Kazak Keui. 

235 . Phaeex Isagorae. C.I.G . 3682, Bechtel 109. Cyzicus. 

235 f. Philaenium Tyranni. R. Mendel 72. Kemiasti. 

235a. Philemation ( Aelia ?). Y. C.I.G. 7007. (Padua.) 

236 . Philistas? Herocratis. J.H.S. xxiv. 24 (10). Mihallitch. 

237 . Philocalus Lollii. C.Y. Berl. Monatsb. i860, 496 (3), Perrot 1. 89 (54). 

Ermeni Keui. 

238 . Philoctetes. J.H.S. xxv. 58 (11). Aboulliond. 

239 . Philomelas. S.Y. Berl. Siisb. 1889, 11. 554. Kurshunlu. 

240 . Philonice. D. J.H.S. xxi. 233. Kebsud. 

241 . Phylarchus (Aur.). Y. Berl. Monatsb. i860, 496 (4). Ermeni Keui. 

242 . Phyllis (?) S. J.H.S. xxiv. 31 (39). Langada. 

243 . Plotia. T. Ath. Mitth. vil. 253 (21). Ermeni Keui. 

244 . Pollianus. T, J.H.S. XXIV. 33 (47). Diavati. 

244 f. Pollio. T, Syllogos , Uapapr. to v lc ropov , 73 (52). Yalichiftlik. 

245 . Polycarpia (Iulia). Le Bas 1080, Rev. Phil . 1. 42. Aboulliond. 

246 . ...Poseidonii 2 . Gedeon, pi. iv. 25. Marmara I. 

246 1 . Polydamas. B.S.A. xm. 306 (3). Kouvouklia. 

247 . Potamon Asclepae. B-R. J.H.S. xxiv. 24 (9), Mendel 59. Mihallitch. 
247a. Potamon Alexandri. R.Y. C.I.G. 6978. Constantinople. 

248 . Primilla 3 . Gedeon 36, pi. i. 7. Pasha Liman. 

249 . Protogonus. Ath. Mitth. XXIX. 305. Chorduk. 

250 . Publius..., Y. J.H.S. xxv. 62 (26). Gunen. 

251 . Publius. ..nei. Hamilton 303, Le Bas 1777, Aboulliond. 

252 . Pyrrhus (Aur.). Le Bas 1076. Aboulliond. 

253 . Pythodorus Pythae and Pythes Pythodori. R. Ath. Mitth. vn. 254 (23). 

Ermeni Keui. 

254 . Rufus (C. Sepullius). Hamilton 3x5, Le Bas 1759, C.I.L. 373* Artaki. 

255 . Rufus G. Kov\x LOS (?) 5 * Gedeon, pi iv. 29. Marmara I. 

1 ’Yi rbpvypa | KATIOM...MOPOT j 6 KarevKebavep 4a[v\r$ Kal ywa lkL 

2 ...IloiretSw^ou [6 KarevKefyavev | e]aur£ (/cat rrj yvvaiKl) {pv'qp'pi] X&P LV * 

y XlpupLXka x a ip e > 4 (bilingual). 

5 *Appa ’Apripidos (?) | ,r$ idly Kvplcp k£ avdpl | V altp K ov\xitp"Pob<ptp | pvijpw x&P lv ' 
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256 . ...rus (PZopyrus) her os. Louvre Inscrr . 263, Marb . 2853, 23 W/. Arch, 

de l 3 Ath. Fr. 1855, 60 (4). Cyzicus. 

257 . Rutilianus (Stlaccius). C.I.G. 3654^. Karabogha. 

258 . Sabinus (L.). Le Bas 1760, CJ.L, 369. Mihallitch. 

259 . Sacerdos. J.H.S. xxm. 80 (20). Aidinjik. 

260 . Sapricius (Aur.) 1 . B.C.H. xxiv. 874 (16). Kalolimno. 

261 . S corpus, T. Hamilton 314, Le Bas 1756. Aidinjik. 

262 . Sejrvilius (G.). J.H.S. xxvi, 26 (4). Chaoush Keui (Kara-dere). 

263 . Secunda (Hortensia). J.H.S, xxm. 78 (ro). Cyzicus. 

263 1 . Secundus. B-R. BS.A. XIII. 307 (6). Kouvouklia. 

264 . Secundus Gorgiae. Ath. Mitth. IX, 27 (32), xxix. 295 b. Langada. 

265 . Severus (Aui*.) and family 2 . Gedeon 29, pi. i. 4 - Houklia. 

266 . Smo... (Aur.) Gerousiast, C.I.G . 3687. Artaki. 

267 . Sosi bius Capitonis. R. B.M. 3 Cyzicus. 

268 . Soteris. R.Y. Ath. Mitth. IX. 25 (29). Panderma. 

269 . Sotejrichus, Artemon and Midias, R. Mover, ko 1 B l{ 3 \. ii. s aid , Stark 

375 ( 9 )* Cyzicus. 

270 . Soterius (A. Flavius). C.I.G. 3698. Marmara. 

271 . Stacte Mnestoris. Hamilton 305, Le Bas 1083. Aboulliond. 

272 . Stephanephorus. M. Plamilton 326, Le Bas 1767, Rh. Mus. 1842, 

251 (27), Kaibel 342. Kebsud. 

273 . Stephanus. J.H.S. xxi. 232. Kebsud. 

274 . Stephanus Dii. Le Bas 1084. Aboulliond, 

275 . Strato...Menophanis, M. Ath. Mitth . xiv. 248. 16, J.H.S . xvn. 

272 (14). Mihallitch. 

276 . Struthis Heraclidae. B.C.H. xiv. 540 (7). Cyzicus. 

277 . Syncletice Artemidori. Ann. dell Inst. 1852, 196, Le Bas 1778. 

Chai Keui. 

278 . Synetus. B-R.M. B.C.H. xvn. 522 (5). Panderma. 

279 . Syntyche. Y.R. Perrot 1. 88 (53), Yeni Keui. 

279 f. Tadoutos Dionysii. R. Mendel 37. Mihallitch. 

280 . Teleos Speusippi. Ath. Mitth. xiv. 252 (21). Kermasti. 

280 a. Telesphorus. B-R.Y. C.I.G. 3383, Louvre Inscrr. 252, Marb, 2857. 
(Choiseul.) 

281 . Tertulla (Q., Apollodori). B.C.H. XU. 69 (3). Debleki. 

282 . Theodorion. Ath . Mitth. xxix. 272. Balia Maden, . 

283 . Theophila (Sebia). J.H.S. xxv. 62 (27). Bighashehr. 

284 . Timoclea Dioclis. R. B.C.H xvn. 543 (27), cf. Ath, Mitth. XV. 342. 

Triglia. 

285 . Timolaus Seleuci and Dionysius Timolai. B-R. J.H.S, xxui. 79 (15)*. 

Panderma. 

1 1. 2 6 Ka]rejcrKeba(ray. 

Ka,T€](cr)tc[ebacr€i/] eaur[(p j k]oX r(<p) rimip A bp. 2et/?J[p(p koI rtf ywcuid] 
Bov\(o/uv£p?) ml rep Trpoa<f>i\\ei 0pe7rr<p?] M. Oi)A[H<p] A lopva'up. 

8 In Mausoleum annexe, no number (“Presented by Col. F. Warren, R.A.”). 
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285 +. (Timothei frater.) B.S.A . xm. 306 (4), Kouvouklia. 

286 . Trieteris. R. B.C.H. xvn. 528 (24). Artaki. 

287 . Trophime Sosibii. B-R. J.H.S. xvn. 274 (21). Panderma. 

288 . Trophimus (Faustus). Hamilton 312, Le Bas 1752. Aidinjik. 

289 . Tryphaena Charixeni 1 . T. Atk . Mitth. vi. 127 (10). Cyzicus. 

290 . Tryphaena. T. Le Bas 1104. Mihallitch. 

291 . Tryphosa Cleandri. R. J.H.S. xxm. 80 (17). Panderma. 

292 . Tychice. J.H.S. xxv. 59 (4). Mendoura. 

293 . Tyrannis (Domitia ?). R. B.C.H. xn. 198 (8). Aboulliond. 

293 a. Unicus (D.). Y. J.HS. xxv. 63 (d). Brusa. 

Unio, see Dionysius, V. 107. 

294 . Urbicius (C. Flavius). Berl. Monatsb. i860, 496 (4). Ermeni Keui. 

295 . Varia 2 . Y. B.C.H. xvil. 528 (25). Artaki. 

296 . V...(Aur.). S. J.H.S. xxi v. 31 (40). Katatopo. 

296 1 . ? Va]lentianus. Y. J.H.S. XXV. 62 (c). Mihallitch. 

296 ff. Valerius (Decimus). Le Bas 1075. Aboulliond. 

297 . Zeno. Hamilton 310, Le Bas 1755. Aidinjik. 

298 . Zitharus. Atk. Mitth. XXIX. 31 1. Nusrat. 

299 . Zoimus (?Zosimus). J.H.S. xxiv. 30 (33). Katatopo. 

300 . Zopyrus 3 ? S. B.C.H. xvil 523 (8). Panderma. 

301 . Zosime. C.l. G. 3706. Mihallitch. 

301 a. Zosimus. R.Y. C.I.G. 6937. (Verona.) 

302 . Zosimus Tychici. Y 4 . Atk. Mitth. xxix, 312. Yildiz. 

303 . Zotiche Onesimi. J.H.S. xxv. 57 (8). Panderma. 

303 a. Zotiche Potamonis. J.HS. xxm. 75 (2). Cyzicus. 

Anonymous and fragmentary septdchral inscriptions: 

(a) Stelae with reliefs. 

304 . Relief of seated woman, servant, and horseman with mutilated inscrip- 

tion. Tch. K. 122 (263). Cyzicus. 

305 . Relief of hunter and dog. Louvre Inscrr. 262, Marbres 2852, Bull. 

Arch . de PAth. Fr. 1855, 60 f)- Cyzicus. 

306 . Relief of Graces and Erotes with metrical c salutation.’ J.H.S . xxiv. 

29 (32). Katatopo. 

307 . Reliefs of banquet and horseman with ‘salutation 5 distich. J.H.S . 

xvil. 274 (19), cf. ibid. xxv. 58. Aksakal. 

1 Hipparchate of? Victor]ina and Nonia Quarta, 

2 *Tt r 6 fiv[ 7 }jjLa] Ovapias rRs...] 8 ero^O abyrj o ajprjp K[at>[Ouos?] IIwAX[lw] 
Kal iavrip. 

3 <rvvtx&PW a ^ € 'ls top [<r7r]eip^rt6^ jiov (3\ijdrjpcu rb\y re vlap 7jco}irvpop kt\. (for 
cnreiptTLQV cf. bTroawapiTLOV in V. >{< 32 ). 

4 Probably Xt. The monument is designated p.aprbpiop. 
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{by Metrical fragments , 

308 . Elegiac fragment XIov a-o^Lrjs^ etc. Ath. Mitth . xxix. 302, cf. xxx. 329. 

Demir Kapu. 

309 . Beginnings of four lines. Ath. Mitth . ix. 24 (24). Cyzicus. 

310 . Similar. Ath. Mitth. x. 209 (36^). Cyzicus. 

311 . Portions of five lines 1 * . Ath. Mitth. x, 209 (36^). Cyzicus. 

312 . Portions of seven lines. Set fo^dvrjs 1. 330 (12), B.C.H. xxiv. 874 (20). 

Beychiftlik. 

313 . Metrical fragment. J.H.S. XXV. 60(21). Yeni Bulgar Keui. 

314 . Similar. Ath. Mitth. IV. 21, cf. vi. 257. Cyzicus. 

315 . „ Le Bas 1085. Aboulliond. 

316 . „ Le Bas 1090. „ 

(See also above, v. 258, 263.) 

(c) Fragments of sarcophagi, etc. 

317 . Fine to tameion. Le Bas 1091. Aboulliond. 

318 . „ fiscus. J.H.S. xv 11.272(15). Mihallitch. 

319 . Similar. &€vo<j)dv7}s 1. 327 (4), B.C.H. xxiv. 375. Kalolimno. 

320 . Fine to heirs. Perrot 1. 99 ( 61), J.H.S , xxiv. 24 (15). Mihallitch. 

321 . Fine. f.H.S. xxn. 204 (12). Cyzicus. 

322 . Similar. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 300 , J.H.S. xxv. 60 (19). Assar Alan. 
(Fine to craicKCKpopoi airo rov fxerpTjrov , see V. ►£< 22.) 

323 . Law of TvpjBopvxta. f.H.S. xvii. 272 (15). Mihallitch. 

323 +. „ „ f.H.S. xxvii. 66 (11). Chakyrdja. 

324 . Curse, eVovpcmW , etc. f.H.S. xxiv. 33 (48). Diavati. 

325 . Curse. Ath. Mitth. ix. 24 (21). Artaki. 

326 . Fragment. Syllogos , Uapdpr. rod te' ropov , 73 (53). Yalichiftlik. 

327 . „ with vTTopvrjpa . f.H.S. XXXIIL 82 (29). Aidinjik. 

328 . Three fragments. f.H.S. xxiv. 32 (44). Kalami. 

329 . Fragment with in ropvrjpa. C.I.G. 3704, Le Bas 1098. Ulubad. 

330 . Fragment. J.H.S. xxiv. 32 (41). Langada. 

331 . „ 3 Gedeon 103, pi. ii. 14. Klazaki. 

332 . „ 3 „ 16, pi. i. 1. Yera. 

333 . „ J.H.S. xxn. 204 (11). Cyzicus. 

333 +. „ BevcxfidvTjs 1. 328 (7). Kalolimno. 

333 ++. „ „ . 1. 328 (8). 

334 . Fragmentary epitaph of a legionary. Ath. Mitth. XIX. 303. Balukiser. 

335 . Similar 4 . Ath. Mitth. xxix. 316. Aboulliond. 

336 . Fragment of bilingual inscr. Ath. Mitth. xiv. 249 (18). Ulubad. 

1 ? Qtfpopa M.7]]voyivr)s irar[pbs tte, etc. 1 . 2 we]ureKaL€ifco(r[tTy9. 

3 TAEIA2H Scotret Tp6crr[ipov | ,..o5ifav<nv rov y.... 

3 (a) Xoi7r]oi(s) cLTrayopetiw, (l) 7 } 

4 1. 1 'KeyiQvos MaicedovtKTjs. 
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337. 

Fragment with date tk&. Ath. Mitth. XXIX. 315. 

Kebsud. 

338. 


33 

TKe'. Hamilton 328, Le Bas 1770. Kebsud. 

339. 


93 

crvQ'. Ath. Mitth . XXIX. 313. 

Redzeb. 

340. 


33 

o-ver'. Ath. Mitth. XXIX. 302. 

Omar Keui. 

341. 

39 

99 

yv?'. Le Bas 1088. Aboulliond. 

342. 

Indeterminate fragment. Le Bas 1086. 


343. 

3 3 


3 > Le Bas 1089. „ 


344. 

39 


„ Le Bas 1093. „ 


345. 

99 


„ Le Bas 1094. „ 



See also 11. 1 1 (a). 

(b) Christian 1 . 

*!• Alexander 2 . D. Ath. Mitth. x. 209 (39), Cumont 270 (11). Cyzicus. 

2 . Alexandria. E. J.H.S. xxiv. 37 (60). Yenije K.D. 

3 . Anastasius and Euphemia. 6. B.C.H xvn. 523 (10). Panderma. 

4 . Anna Varii. J.H.S . xxni. 78 (12). S. George I. 

5 . Antiochus (?) ©. J.H.S. XXIII. 83 (27). Aidinjik. 

5 t. „ ©. J.H.S. xxvil. 65 (10). Chakyrdja. 

6. Aphthonetus. ©. J.H.S. xxiii. 76 (7), Yeni Keui. 

7 . Arcadius. J.H.S. xxn. 203 (9), Mendel 430. Cyzicus. 

8. Aurelius.... ©. J.H.S. XXIV. 30 (34). Egri Ddre. 

9 . Auxanon 3 . J.H.S. xxm. 75 (4), see Wilhelm, Beitrcige , 203. Cyzicus. 

9 +, „ Gedeon, pi. iv. 29. Marmara I. 

10 . Chrestus (Aelius) 4 . Y. C.I.G. 3690, Perrot 1. 89 (58), Cumont 270 (8). 

See Ath. Mitth. IX. 20. Artaki. 

11 . Cyriacus. E. B.C.H. xvn. 528 (26). Artaki. 

12 . Domitius. ©. J.H.S. xxiv. 33 (5). Aidinjik. 

13 . Euplirosyne. E. J.H.S. xxiv. 35 (53). Koum Liman. 

13 f. Eunice (?) 5 . ©. Gedeon 103, pi. i. 12. Prasteio. 

14 . Eupractus 6 . Ath. Mitth. vi. 128 (12), Cumont 270 (10). Cyzicus. 

15 . Eusebia and Lam pros. J.H.S. xxiii. 86 (36). Yappaji Keui. 

16 . Gen[tianus? (lulius) 7 . Y. J.H. S. xxiii. 79 (16). Panderma. 

17 . Heraclea. ©.T. Syllogos vm. 173 (10). Cyzicus. 

18 . Hermogenes and Sminthia. ©. Ath. Mitth. ix. 27 (2). Langada. 

18 f. Ioannes episcopus. J.H.S. xvii. 269 (3), cf. B.S.A. xm. 209. 
Tachtali. 

19 . Ioannes presbyter. J.H.S. XXIII. 84 (33). Hammamli K.D. 

1 D=date, 'Et-AvddSe k&tcu ktX 0 = Y—bTrofxvrjfxa. 2 ' kveirahcraro, etc. 

3 The formula is 8s clv irotTKo^ei (sic, cf. Ath. Mitth . xv. 16 1) icrrai avrip irph rbv 
6ebv\ Ati&vuv, a rather characteristic Xt. name, occurs also in V. -235. 

4 el 84 ns roXpA)crr)..,' 4 <TTai at 5 r<£ irpbs rbv debv. 

5 Qicns ]Sd[p| 0 fcty[? | acrp..... 

6 KayiceWapios renews KaOoXiKQv iv 8vbp.an Kvplov. 

7 Fragmentary and possibly not Xt. 

H. 
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*20. Ioannes and Placidilla (?). ©. J.H.S. xxxm. 86(37). Yappaji Keui. 

21 . Iulianus and Antiope. 0 . Ath. Mitth. ix. 27 (32), XXIX. 294. Langada. 
21 1 . Martinianus. S. Ath. Mitth. xx ix. 292* Cyzicus. 

21 ff. Nicephorus. A th. Mitth. xxix. 306. Kavakli. 

22 . Octaverius 1 ? Ath . Mitth . vi. 125 (8), Cumont 2 70 (9). Cyzicus. 

22 f. Patricius 2 . E. Gedeon, pi. iii. 21. Marmara I. 

23 . Paulus. S.T. J.H.S. xxiv. 36 (55). ICurshunlu. 

21 Pegasius 3 B.CH. xvn. 524 (13). Debleki. 

24 f. Petrus. J.H.S. xxi. 234. Balukiser. 

25 . Phili...ia. Hamilton 307, Le Bas 1758. Aidinjik. 

26 . Sergius. C.I.G. 8908, Le Bas 1106, Cumont 271 (8). Mihallitch. 

27 . Symeon. J.H.S. xxiv. 31 (37). Langada. 

28 . Theodulus Aquilinus. Ath. Mitth. ix. 24 (23), Moutr. koI Bt$\. n 2 . 

14 (a-?/). (Calvert Coll.) Cyzicus. 

29 . Theodora diaconissa. E. J.H.S. xxiv. 24 (8). Mihallitch. 

29 f. Theoktistus (?). B.S.A. xm. 305 (1). Tachtali. 

30 . Trophimus 4 . 0. B.C.H. xvn. 524 (14). Yeni Keui. 

31 . Tatas(?) and Tryphaena 5 . B.C.H. xvn. 523 (11). Panderma. 

31 f. Tryphon of Vatopedion 15 . Gedeon 61. Aphysia. 

32 . Tryphon Papyli. ©. J.H.S. xxiil. 82 (26). Aidinjik. 

Zosimus, see above v. 302 note. 

33 . Anonymous iambic epitaph dated 6500 (991) with relief of orb between 

<b(S>s) X(pi(rrov) ${aivu) EE (acriv). J.H.S. XXIV. 37 (59). Yenije K.D 

34 . t)7T€p crcdTTjpias KOL d(pt(T€m ctfJLapTico V. C.I.G. 3703, Le Bas 107, Cumont 

271 (19). Ulubad. 

35 1 . v7T€p cUvxlvs. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 302. Assar Kaleh. 

Other Christian inscriptions (not sepulchral) are vi. io, n, 13, 14, 15, 
28, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 62, 63, 64. 

1 ToOro rb pvrjpa diatpipet. <rbv ry broampirl^ Kai fiaOpois ’0 KraOepyov (sic) 
airoOr}Kaplov rod Kara "Arrow Kcbprjs Kai K\t]povbp(av ai rrov. Xpi<rrt, ava 7 rav<rov ttjp 
ipvxty cu )rov. XMP. 

2 ’B v06.be Ka\ratdT€ Ha\Tptiaos 6 r\i)S pa capias | pv^pys 6ppibpe\vos airb xoplov Xivov 
ivopias | Mipou7r6\e[ws | ere\tc&0{> | iv tcvpl{ 01 /) £[ret | u<r'. 

3 brep Uvxo* tt(7))ya<rLov. The formula need not be sepulchral. For tevxys 
cf. below (35) and I.G. xn. 91 r. 

4 8&ri$ T po<f>lpov v[avK\ 7 }p]o[vl 

G Ttt 6pv]ypa Bia^>ip(o)v | rots d]7ro Tarou /cat rys abrov | yaperys T pvfialvys. 
tt^'Evda /cu)ra/c(er)r(at) | Baro7re5t[aj'|ds] T J}pb(pup. 
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Class VI. Miscellanea. 


(a) Landmarks. 


1 . Milestone with titles of Trajan and name of proconsul Vettius Proclus 

(115-6 A.D.). B.C.H. XII. 63. Aidinjik. 

2 . Similar of Severus, proconsul Lollianus Gentianus (209 A.D.) : later 

emperors below. B.C.H. xii. 66, C.I.L . 7179, 7180. Debleki. 

3 . Similar road mark with inscrr. of 334-7 and 364-75. B.C.H. xvii. 523. 

Nr. Debleki. 

4 . Eighth milestone with inscr. of (a) Constantine and ( b ) Valentinian. 

J.H.S . XVII. 273 (18). Omar Keui. 

5 . Twenty-fifth do. with similar inscrr. Perrot 1. 99 (62). Chamandra. 

6. Thirteenth do. with inscrr. of Iovianus 1 . B.C.H. XVII. 546, 35. ‘Below 

Chaoush Keui. 5 

6t. Boundary-stone of Cyzicus beyond the Aesepus. Ath. Mitth . xxix. 
277. £ Porta. 5 

7 . Boundary-stone of Miletupolis and Poemanenum. Ath. Mitth. xiv. 247, 

J.H.S. xvii, 271 (3), cf. xxiv. 24. Mihallitch, 

8. Boundary of Argiza(?) and Skepsis. Bert. Sitzb. 1894, 204. Nr. 

Koghanjik. 

9 . Boundary of Mandrae and Gannatenum. Le Bas 1075, Rev. Phil 1. 

202. Akcheler. 

10 . Boundary-stone of quarry 2 ? Gedeon H4~53 iii* l 9 ■ Papas. 

11 . Boundary-stone (indecipherable) 3 . J.H.S. xvii. 269 (4). Akcheler. 

12 . Boundary-stone of Hydreae* (?). J.H.S. xvii. 276, 26. Chepne. 

For other village-names see V.22f (*A rrov k tipi]), V. >f» 22 1 {x C 0 P L0V NeVov), 
VI. 57 (P vTvvol\ V. 192 (U'qixavrjvoU), IV. 52 (TaSoKOfitLTrjs), IV. 23 
(1 BpctKia K&fxJ), V. 26 A (Svktivo)), V. >J <9 (T povhovvrjvos), I. 8, 9 (IlAa- 
Kiavr]) : Foreign inscriptions Miletus {2){ILv6oK^ i x-r)rr)s i IlavvoK^r^s, 
BhTravprjo-T}) : for village administration iv. 14, iv. 23 (Suhk^'s), iv. 
13 (^wpoff), V. 26 A (x 0> P 1 T ra IV * 20 (ww ra 0 i V * l2 7 (wp(OTOK.Q)(Ar}TY)s\ 
IV. 23, 82 (yeo/creircu), I. 1 6 (public lands). 

13 . Boundary of Athena (?). J.H.S. XXIV. 29(31). HaiakL 

14 . Private boundary of Macedonius and Andreas. Ath. Mitth . iv. 25 (28). 

Pandemia. 

15 . Similar of Parthenius and.... Ath. Mitth . XXIX. 306. Kara Oghlan. 

16 . Three blocks with FCT. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 36. Tekke Keui. 


1 C I.L. 7178 {Epk. Ep . n. 351) ‘between Musatcha and Pasha Chiftlik’ seems 
to be a fuller reading of the same stone. 

2 Aori/t(t)o(") TV* ee(o)rd/cov | rys iv TeX6/)t + . ^ 

3 Perhaps + 8pot Siapipovres rbv Kora (x^pov): for Kottjs cf. Kamsay, Piryg., 


^^"veryilliterate; the sense seems to be: opoBeAaTSpeQv iXSla- firm a.ir$ irp'os 
rbv Beov 6 s &v abrty &<f)avl<rr). 
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(b) Inscriptions from Statues, Architecture, etc. 

17 . Inscription from statue of Cyzicus set up in the theatre. CJ.G. 3667. 

Cyzicus. 

18 . Elegiac couplet from statue of Horner. Ath. Mitth. VI. 129 (14). 

Artaki. 

19 . Fragment of couplet. J.H.S. xxm. 84 (32). Cyzicus. 

20 . Signature of Sosigenes Eucratis on statue-base. B.C.H XIV. 540 (5), 

Loewy 281. Cyzicus. 

21 . Inscription from the megaron of Baebius 1 . Rev. Arch . A 7 . S. xxxn. 

268 (2). Cyzicus. 

22 . Inscription on frieze of stoa(?) built by Hadrian. Hamilton 304. Le 

Bas 1068 {Rev. Phil I. 40), cf. Mon. Fig. pi. 48. Aboulliond. 

23 . Inscription commemorating architectural works of Celer and Hennas 2 . 

CJ.G . 3705. Aboulliond. 

23 t, Inscribed architrave of Tychaeum at Miletupolis. J.H.S. xxvn. 
78 (11), Mendel 91, 92. Kermasti. 

24 . Inscription on architrave of small temple. J.H.S. xxm. 78 (11). 

Cyzicus. 

25 . Dedication 3 4 of temple (?). Gedeon, pi. iv. 22. Marmara I. 

26 . Inscribed architrave with name of G. Calvisius. J.H.S. xvil. 292 (71), 

XXI. 237. Balukiser. 

27 . Fragment relating to the building of a stoa(?). J.H.S . XXIV. 26 (17), 

xxv. 58. Aboulliond. 

28 . Byzantine inscription on door-jamb. Ath. Mitth . ix. 27 (31), cf. J.H.S. 

xxiv. 30. Katatopo. 

Among the architectural inscriptions should also be ranged the series of 
epigrams from the temple of Apollonis (A nth. Fat. in. 1-19) and the 
two seen by Cyriac (B.C.H xiv. 535 fif.) : 

28 f. (a) on the temple of Hadrian : ' 

Ek darredov ji copdcocrev okrjs 'Act las [fieya davpaj 
*A<j)dovlrj x[a ] Ipoov Flos ^Apiareviroly^. 

28 ft. (b) ‘ad...Persephoriae templum. 5 

‘ Illustrissimi heroes et optimi Cyzicenorum civitatis cives maximae 
caelesti et inferiali dearum gloriosae nympharum a love produc- 
tarum Proserpinae talem construxerunt aram 6 .’ 


1 Cf. v, 319+1* 

3 For fi/7 oorraa-LW cf. Ramsay Phryg. II. 647 : fryoGTarys occurs in Mov<r, /cal 
Bt/ 3 X. II 2 . 47 (eofi). 

3 APALS rbv vabv crbp ira vrl [rQ Kba/xcp]. 

4 So Preger, Epigr. Gr. 47. Cf. Keil in Hermes 1897, 505 (note) and 507. 

5 Possibly "Mpms pa665o& t tpurrol r dereos dvbpes | Kv?Lkqv otpavlup re /cara- 

XQoviwv re <pepL(rr V | Nvpffiw r ebtcXetav r&v etc A ibs eKyeyavLwv | I lepfreQbvy fapbv 

roiovrov er^KobbprjGav. 
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Other inscriptions relating to buildings are 1. 21 (tower of city wall, 
cf. 1 . 22), IV. 68, 69 (harbour-works), iv. 1 (triumphal arch). 

Public buildings are mentioned in 1. xo (temple of Asklepios and Apollo), 

I. 12 (of Athena Polias), iv. 71 (of Aphrodite), I. 9 (Parthenon of 
Placia), in. 35 (Precinct of Kore), 11. 9 (the Kallion), 1. 10 (the 
Heroon), 1. 8 (Market of the Men), 1. 4 (of Tryphaena), 1. 5 (Doric 
Portico and Tables), I. 10 (Portico and Kcmzdpopj)), 1. 5, vl 17. 

(c) Graffiti from the Gymnasia 1 . 

29 . Dethier, Efiig. Byz. 73 ff. pi. vii., cf. Ath. Mitth . VI. 122 (4). Cyzicus. 

30 . Dethier, loc. tit. pi. VIII. 2 Cyzicus. 

31 . Dethier, loc. tit. pi. ix. Cyzicus. 

32 . Ath. Mitth. vi. 122 (4), Goold 124. Cyzicus. 

33 . Sy llogos vill. 74 (9), Ath. Mitth . vn. 252 (186). Ermeni Keui. 

34 . Ath . Mitth . vii. 252 (18^), Rev. Arch . Ill S. in. 395. Ermeni Keui. 

35 . Ath . Mitth. x. 207 (33). Ermeni Keui. 

35 a. Mus . IVorsl. 1. 41, C.I.G. 6845, Conze Lesbos 32, pi. xiii. (9). Cyzicus. 

36 . J.H.S. xxvi. 28 (7). Panderma. 

(d) Small Objects (various). 

37 . Fragment of cylindrical vessel with reliefs of Plermes, etc. inscribed. 

Ath. Mitth. X. 208. Cyzicus. 

38 . Bronze lamp dedicated to Artemis Ephesia by strategus of Miletupolis. 

C.I.G. 5944, Ehvorthy, Evil Eye, 212*. (Rome.) 

39 . Inscribed sundial. B.C.H '. XVII. 547 ( 39 )- Gunen. 

40 . Inscribed mina weight 3 . Arch. Zeit. XLII. 146. (B.M.) 

41 . Similar double-stater weight. C.I.G. 3681, Bronzes Bibl. Nat. 2242. 

42 . „ stater „ Bronzes Bibl. Nat 2243. 

42 f. Weight inscribed with name of hipparch Onesimus. Pernice, Gr. 
Gewichte , No. 624. (Athens.) 

43 . Inscribed intaglio gem. Class. Rev. IV. 282*. Cyzicus. 

44 . Handle of amphora with round stamp of the Cyzicenes Iason and 

Callippus. *A Oqvaiov III. 45 2 * 

44 f. Byzantine lamp stamped Xpurrou (jxxtvci, nao-tv (unpublished). 
Panderma. 

1 These inscriptions are usually accompanied by incised outlines of human feet, 
often in pairs, each foot being inscribed with the name of an athlete. A second in- 
scription exhorts the neoi to ‘remember for good 5 their departed comrades : cf. outside 
Cyzicus Franckel Inschrr . Perg. 574, C.I.G . 4945-6. 

3 No. 30 is dated by the name of the hipparch Claudia Ptolemais. 

8 Many varieties of these weights are exhibited at the British Museum (cf. Cat. 
Bronzes 3000) and Dr Mordtmann of Constantinople has a large collection from 
Cyzicus so far as I know unpublished. 

4 Now in BM. 
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45 . Byzantine marble jar inscribed *E \eov ( ecrrov NA', Ath . Mitth . xxix. 

293*. Nr. Cyzicus. 

45 1 . Inscribed amulet. R.E.G. 1891, 287. Yappaji Keui. 

(e) Byzantine Seals. 

46 . Ioannes commerciarius of the Hellespont (and Cyzicus ?). Schlumberger 

197. 

47 . Nicolaus metropolitan of Cyzicus 1 . Ibid. 199. 

47 1. Ignatius „ „ 2 . Journ. I?it Nuvu 1906, 70 (122 r). 

47++. Demetrius efiitrofios of Cyzicus. Ibid. 70 (122 e). 

47+++. Symeo njroedros of Cyzicus. Ibid. 70 (122 £). 

48 . Leontius archbishop of Proconnesus 3 . Schlumberger 198. 

48 +. Ioannes bishop of Dascylium. Ibid. 732. 

49 . Epiphanes Xenodochus of Lupadium. Ibid. pp. 2465 381. 

(f) Byzantine Glass Weights. 

50 . Eparch Theopemptus. Byz. Zeitschr. vn. 604. Cyzicus. 

51 . „ Droserius. R.E.G. vm. 1895, 65 (2), cf. Byz. Zeitschr. 1 . c. 
Cyzicus. 


(g) Unclassified and Fragmentary. 

52 . Boustrophedon fragment 4 . Gedeon, pi. i. 3. Houklia. 

53 . Collection of Aphorisms. J.H.S \ XXVII. 62 (3), B.P.W. 1907, 765. 

Mendel 401. Kermasti. 

54 . Rock-cut inscription 5 . Gedeon 1 14, pi. iii. 18. Papas. 

54 +. Inscription regulating cutting of tree(?). J.H.S. XXVII. 66 (13). 
Pomak Keui. 

55 . Fragment of inscription relating to philosophers. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 299, 

J.H.S. xxiv. 27 (25). Eski Manyas. 

56 . Latin fragment 0 . Gedeon 89, pi. ii. 10. Marmara. 

57 . Votive (?) inscr. of Gabilla. Perrot I. 98 (60). Mihallitch. 

57 +. (A0f et n poKowrjo-Qs rw alS>vL f etc.) N hs C E Xkrjvofiv. i. 275. Marmara. 

58 . (,..o)i/ dia to v Qeav T ifiepiov.) Hamilton 370, Le Bas 1762, Rev. Arch ■. 

N. S. xxxiv. 108 (5). Eski Manyas. 

58 a. Fragment of doubtful provenance. C.I.G. 3659 7 . 

1 Lequien, Oriens Xt. xxm. 

2 x.-xi. cent. This bishop is unknown to Lequien, nor does he figure in the 
fuller list drawn up by Nicodemus. 

3 Leo in Lequien (vn.). 

4 Sepulchral of Mandron Mnesiptolemi, Wilamowitz Nordion . Steine 62 (22)*. 

5 ’ Ay adi) rfix*) [ rots d 7 ra|/)]a<nj/. 

8 Kal. Ianuar. Sergio Saturnino et Aurel.,. (consuls?). 

7 Lucas prints this under Cyzicus and Eski Shehr. 
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59 . Indecipherable. C.I.G. 3696. Pasha Liman. 

60 . Fragment relating to mysteries (?). J.H.S. xxiil 77 (9). Cyzicus. 

61 . ( 7rpcoTos | rexeiac.) J.H.S. XVII. 270 (7). Aboulliond. 

62 . Byzantine fragment. J.H.S. xxiv. 24 (7). Mihallitch. 

63 . „ „ J.H.S. xxiv. 24 (15). Ulubad. 

64 . „ „ Sestini, Litt Odop. 1. 86, J.H.S. xxiv. 24 (16). 

Issiz Khan. 

65 . Fragment Rev. Arch. N. S. xxiv. 106 (2). Eski Manyas. 

66. „ Gedeon 38. Gera. 

67 . „ \ ^€vo(pdv 7 ]s 1. 328 (6), B.C.H. xxiv. 874 (17). Kalolimno. 

68. „ J.H.S. XVII. 268 (1). Tachtali. 

1 oi d5eA0[ot 
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i. Provenance of Inscriptions. 

Aboulliond (Apollonia) : hi. 2, 8, 9, 36, 38, 39, 45 ; iv. 10, 15 1 , 16, 63 ; v. 19, 
31, 34, 61, 82, 101, 120, 130, 163, 168, 172, 212, 219+5, 333 , 2 38 , 2 45 , 2 5 r , 
252, 271, 274, 293, 296ft, 315, 316, 317, 335, 341-S : VI - 23 > 3 3 , 2 7 , 61. 
Aidinjik: II. 18; III. 31, 42; IV. 2, 7, 84; v. 6, 27, 44, 59, 68, 72, 84, 86, 93, 
117, 149, 156, 189, 202, 207, 218, 221, 226, 227, 259, 261, 288, 297, 327; 
*5, 12, 25, 32; vi. 1. 

Aivalu D£r£ (near Sari Keui) : V. 58. 

Akcheler (near Aboulliond) : vi. 9, 11. 

Aksakal (near Panderma): v. 25, 185, 307. 

Alexa (near Manyas): II. 26 ; IV. 78 ; v. 15, 164 f, 190. 

Alpat Keui (near Kermasti) : in. 52. 

Aphtoni (Marmara) : iv. 91. 

Aphysia, I. : v, 224; 

Artaki : I. 8; II. 16, 23; in. 5 ; iv. 1, 75 ; v. 3, 8, 12, 133, 138, 157, 160, 171, 
196, 254, 2 66 , 2 86, 295, 325 ; 11 ; VI. 18. 

Assar Alan : V. 14, 322. 

Assar Kaleh (near Omar Keui, 2) : v. >J«34f. 

Assar Keui (near Bigaditch) : in. 22 ; v. 141, 151, 191. 

Balia Bazar (Argiza) : ill. 16 ; iv. 33. 

Balia Maden : m. 18 ; iv. 8, 9 ; v. 282. 

Balukiser : IV. 31 ; v. 10, 13, 73, 82t, 153, 188, 193, 232, 334 ; >J<24f j VI. 26, 
Beychiftlik (Yalichiftlik ?) ; V. 312. 

Bey Keui (near Kebsud) : v. 128. 

Bigaditch ; ill. 12 ; IV. 74 ; V. 35, 106, 134. 

Bighashehr : iv. 56+ ; v. 94, 283. 

Boghaz Keui (Kara-ddrd) : IV. 6. 

Boyuk Tepe Keui (Upper Granicus) : iv. 60. 

Chai Keui (near Kebsud) : V. 278. 

Chakyrdja (near Manyas) : iv. 12 + ; v. 323 f; 

Chamandra (near Mihallitch): v. 194; vi. 5. 

Chaoush Keui (near Gunen): v. 6; v. 136, 178. 

„ „ (near Balukiser) : vi. 78. 

„ „ (Kara-ddrd) : V. 204, 262. 

Charik Keui (near Artaki): 1. 12, 13. 
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Chatal Agliil: v. 124. 

Chavutzi (lower Aesepus) : 11. 22. 

Chepne (near Manyas) : vi. 10. 

Chesli Keui (near Mihallitch) : v. 136, 

Chinar Bunar Kaleh (near Gunen): v. 36. 

Chorduk (near Kermasti) : v. 249. 

Cyzicus : I. i, 2, 5, 6, 9, it, 14, 20, 22, 23, 34; 11. 1-7, 9-11, i 2 a?, 13, 14, 
17, 19 , 20; III. I, 3, 15, 20-24, 27, 29, 34, 35, 37, 40, 41 ; IV. 3, 5, 34, 36, 
37, 39, 39A?, 50, si, 52, 68-70, 76, 80, 81, 83, 85, 86; v. 9 a, 16, 21 1, 24, 
26, 37, 39, 62, 66, 71, 77, 85, 87, 96, 97, 103, 107-111, 115, 116, 140, 155, 
1 59, J 6i, i74~6, 179, 182, 1S4, 196A?, 203, 208, 209, 2i9+ l; 219+0, 2i9+ s , 
219+M, 333 , 223, 235, 256, 263, 267, 269, 276, 289, 303+, 305, 309-1 1, 
314, 321, 322, 333; *1. 7, 9, 10, 14, 17, 21+, 28; vi. 17, 19-21, 24, 
28+, 28++, 29-32, 35 a?, 37, 45, 60. 

Debleki (near Panderma): iv. 4; v. 69, 210, 281 ; ^24; vi. 2, 3. 

I) emir Kapu : v. 308. 

Diaskeli ( = Eskil Keui q.v.), 

Diavati (Kapu Dagh): v. 244, 324 

Dimetoka: IV. 22; v. 173. 

Egri-d6r<5 (Kapu Dagh): v. >2<8. 

Elbislik : v. 2. 

Elies Keui : v. 162. 

Erdek, see Artaki. 

Ergileh (near Manyas): v. 32, 47, 52, 11S, 216. 

Ermeni Keui (Kapu Dagh): I. 25; ill. 14; xv. 35, 58; v. 79, 102, 146, 180, 


237, 241, 243, 253, 294; vx. 33-35. 

Eskil Keui (= Diaskeli q.v ,) : v. 67, 199+. 

Eski Chatal (near Manyas): v, 152. 

Eski Manyas: 1. 10, 19; 111. 28, 33, 48 ; iv. 47, 48 (?) ; v. 54, 154, 167, 230; 

VI. 55) 58, 65. 

Gera, I. : v. 332 ; vi. 66. 

Gunen : ill. 47 ; iv. 17-21, 51, 56, 66, 82; v. 42, 51, 95, 99, 137, 192, 219+7, 


250; VI. 39. 

Hadji Pagon (near Manyas) : v. 45, 187 (see iv. 67). 

Halone, I. ( = Pasha Liman) : 1. 26; iv. 24, 73; v. 248, 265; vi. 52,59. 
Hammamli (Kapu Dagh): v. 131, 166, 197, ^19. 

„ (near Manyas) iv. 38, 88; v. 126. 

Haraki (Kapu Dagh): iv. 6r ; VI. 13. 

Haskeui : I. 4. 

Hodja Bunar: iv, 28; vn. 98. 

Houklia (Halone): I. 26; v. 265; vi. 52. 

Ilidja Keui (Kara-d6r6) : iv. 25, 92 ; v. 88, 206. 

Ingeji (Avunia): v. 213. 

Issiz Khan : vi. 64. 

Kalami (Kapu Dagh): v. 100, 130, 231, 269, 319, 328. 
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Kalolimno, I.: IV. 79, 93 ; v. 83, 164, 214, 260, 319, 333 1 , 333 + +5 VL 6 7 * 
Karabogha : III. 10, 11; v. 74, 114, 257. 

“Kara Dagh” (==Kurshunlu?) : v. 217. 

Kara Oghlan (near Aboulliond) ; vi. 1 5. 

Katatopo (Kapu Dagh): v. 91, 296, 306; VI. 28. 

Kavak (near Gunen) : iv. 16+, cf. 17—21 inch, 56(F), 66(F). 

Kavak Keui (near Kermasti): ill. 19; v. 9; >J<2i++. 

Kazak Keui .(near Manyas) : v. 234. 

ICebsud; 1. 2 7; v. 18, 22, 55, 75, 121, 127, 132, 205, 219+0, 240, 272, 273, 337, 
338 . 

Kermasti; ill. 25, 43, 515 IV. 72; v. 7, 56, 65, 124, 167+, 169, 1 75 +> 182+, 
195+3. 2 35+j 2 8 o; v. 23+, 53. 

Klazaki (Marmara) : V. 321. 

Koghanjik (Ida) : vi. 8. 

Koum Liman (Kapu Dagh): v. *8*13. 

Kouvouklia (near Aboulliond) ; v. 166+, 223+, 246+, 263+, 285+. 

Kurshunlu (Kara Dagh q,v): v. 57, 92, 177, 239, ^23. 

Langada (Kapu Dagh): V. 1, 80, 229, 242, 264, 296, 330, > 5 <i 8 , 21, 26. 
Mahmun Keui (near Pan derma): IV. 23 (?) ; v. 63. 

Manyas (near) : iv. 41-49. See also Eski M., Yeni M. 

Marmara: 11. 24, 25 ; iv. 55; v. 64, ro4, 159+; VI. 56, 57+. 

„ I. ; ill. 46, 76, 90, 122, 219+4, 246, 255, 270; >59, 22 + ; VI. 25. 

Melde (Miletupolis) : Hi. 7, 20+, 30+, 51, 53; vi. 38 F 
Mendoura (near Balukiser) : v. 292. 

Mihallitch : ill. 6 ; IV. 12, 24, 64, 67?; V. 41, 48, 53, 60, 123, 143, 183, 198, 
236, 247, 258, 275, 290, 296+, 301, 318, 320, 323; >^26, 29; vi. 7, 57, 
62. 

Mihaniona (Kapu Dagh) : iv. 71 ; v. 105. 

“ Nicsea” : ill. 20A, 38 A. 

Nusrat (near Kebsud): v. 17, 298. 

Omar Keui (near Panderma) : vi. 4. 

„ „ (near Susurlu): iv. 26; V. 530; vi. 80. 

Palatia (Marmara) : v. 89. 

Panderma: 1. 10; 11. 15; III. 36; iv. 13-15, 27, 29, 32, 49, 53, 65, 77 ; V. 5, 
30, 38, 43, 46, 129, 135, 165, 186, 199, 200, 216, 219, 225, 228, 268, 278, 
285, 287, 291, 300, 303; $<3, r 6, 30; vi. 16, 31, 44+* 

Papas (Marmara): vi. 10, 53. 

Pasha Liman : see H alone. 

Peramo (Kapu Dagh): n. 12; iv. 59; v. 4, 220. 

Pomak Keui (near Gunen): v. 44+, vi. 54+. 

“Porta” (Ida): vi. 6+. 

Porto Paleo (Kapu Dagh) : iv. 61. 

Prasteio (Marmara): in. 13; v. 31, 181 ; ^13+. 

Redzeb (near Kebsud) : v. 339. 

Sari Keui (Zeleia): i. 16, 17, 18; 11. 21; iv. 30, 62; v. 70, 139, 21 1, 219+3. 
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Sazli-ddrd (near Panderma) : v. 50. 

S. George, I. : v. ^4. 

Stengel Keui (near Bighashehr): iv. 18+. 

Susurlu : iv. 54; v. 81. 

Syge: v. U4f. 

Tachtali (Caesarea?): 111. 21 1 ; v. KpxSt, 29+; vi. 68 f. 

Tekke Keui (near Kebsud): v. 201 ; vi. 16. 

Triglia: ill. 32; v. 28, 40, 147, 170, 284. 

Ulubad : I. 7, 15; in. 49; IV. 40, 87; V. 142, 145, 329, 336; V. +34; vi. 
63, 64. 

Yalichiftlik (near Triglia, see also Beychiftlik) : iv, 64+ ,* v. 244+, 326. 
Yappaji Keui (Kapu Dagh) : v. 20, 49; ^15, 20; vi. 45 f. 

Yeni (Bulgar) Keui (Kara-ddrd): V. 313. 

Yeni Manyas : III. 53. 

Yenije (Kara Dagh): iv. 89; V. 23, 90, 215 ; ^2, 33. 

„ (near Panderma) : v. 195. 

Yeni Keui (Kapu Dagh): 1. 3; II. 8; in. 26, 50; v. 33, 119, 158, 279; >i<6, 
30; vi. 52. 

Yera, I. : V. 332 ; VI. 66. 

Yildiz (near Susurlu): v. 219+2, 3 ° 2 * 

Uncertain : 

(a) Site between Manyas and Balukiser : iv. 32-38 (39, 40?). 

(b) Unknown or disputed provenance: 11. 12A; hi. 20A, 26A, 38A; iv. 48A, 
56A; v. 9A, 26A, 162A, 173A, 178A, 195A, 196A, 196B, 235A, 247 A, 
280 A, 293 A, 301 A; vi. 38, 58 A 1 . 

2. Latin and Bilingual Inscriptions. 

20; hi. 1, 10, n, 51; v.84, 89, 154, 219+!, 254, 258, 336; vi. 2, 3-6, 16, 56. 
(Greek inscr. in Latin characters: v. 178.) 

3. Metrical Inscriptions. 

ill. 21 +, 25, 31, 35 ; iv. 36, 69, 71 ; v. 6, 25, 26, 56, 69, 77, 78, 87, 93. i°7, 
hi, 132, 148, 161, 175+, 184, 209, 272, 275, 278, 306-16; >5(33 1 vi. 18, 
19, 29+. 


4. Suggested New Readings. 

11. 15; hi. 14, 44, 46; iv. 5, is, 16, 40, 56 ; v. 51, 64, 65, 76, 139, 146, 180, 
219+4, 221, 224, 246, 265, 295, 300, 31 1, 335; >5 13+, 22, 22+, 24, 30, 31, 
31+ ; VI. 11, 13 . 


1 See also Foreign Inscrr. Brusa , Heraclca . 
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5. Cyzicene Games and Festivals. 


Anthesteria, I. 5, 

Asclepiea, ill. 40. 

Commodea, Foreign Inscrr. Plea- 
polis (1). 

Commune Asiae, ill. 22, 37, Foreign 
Inscrr. Aphrodisias (2), Ephesus ( 1 ), 
Kctrabaulo , Neapolis (1), Rome (2). 
Dionysia, 1. 5. 

Drusilla (games of), 1. 13. 

Hadrian (games of, in Proconnesus), 
11, 24. 


Heroa, I. 10. 

Olympia, II. 17; III. 17, 31, 34, 37 ; 

Foreign Inscrr. Heraclea (2). 
Panathenaea, I. 12. 

Philetaerea, 11. 19. 

Soteria (of Kore), Foreign Inscrr. 
Delos , cf. Heraclea (2), Upov Ko prjs 
IctottvBlqv . 

Soteria and Muciea, I. 19. 


6, States and Citizens mentioned in Cyzicene Inscriptions. 


Abdera, 111. 5 if. 

Alexandreus, v. 7. 

Alexandria, 1. 10. 

Antandrius, 1. 3. 

Apameus, III. 31. 

Apri, v, 107. 

Argiza, III. 16. 

Armenia, in. 51. 

Athenienses, v. 90, no. 

“ Caesariani,” v. 139. 

Cardiani, v. 26. 

Cymaeiis, ill. 37. 

Cyzicene, v. P&17. 

Cyzicenus, nr. 46. 

Cyzicus, 1. 18^(?) ; nr. 46, 47 ; iv. 28, 
95 ; v. 95 , I 59 +. 

Ephesius, I. 1 8 c. 

Hermioneus, v. 95. 

Laodiceus a Lyco, v. 61. 

Libya, 1. n. 

Macedonia, in. 7. 

Miletopolites, ill. 20, 49, vl 23 +. 
Miletupoiis, v. 56; Vi. 7. 


Mirupolis, v. >J<22+. 
Nicomedensi, v, 18, v. 76. 
Nicopolites, v. 221. 
(Panticapaeeus, 1. 2?) 

Parii, 1. 5. 

Pergamenus, v. 59, 221 f. 
Pericharaxis, III. 18. 
Pericharaxites, v. 10. 

Phryges, I. 16. 

Poemaneni (?), v. 192. 
Poemanenum, vr. 7. 
Proconnesius, 1. i8e, 
Proconnesus, vr. 57. 
Ravennas, v. 87. 

Rhodii, 1. 6. 

Romani, III. 1, 14, 24, 
Seleucia Isauriae, v. 95. 
Smyrnaea, iv. 63. 

Syras, v. 219+3. 

Thurieus, 1. 18 (&). 
Thyatirenus, in. 22, cf. iv. 32. 
Zeleitae, v. 26 a. 


Honorary citizenships enjoyed by athletes, m. 17, 22, 37, 41. Village- 
names are collected above, p. 291. Relations with the Thracian royal 
house, 1. 12, 13, 14; hi. 24 j iv. 69: with the kings of Cappadocia (?), n. 22. 
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7 - Foreign Inscriptions relating to Cyzicus and Cyzicenes. 

Aphrodisias. (i, 2) CJ.G. 3782-3, Inscrr, mentioning M. Ulpius Car- 
minius Claudianus togistcs at Cyzicus 1 ; (3) CJ.G . 2810, Asiatic games 
at Cyzicus. 

Athens, (i ) I.G. 1. 37, 224 ff., Hellespontine tribute lists; (2) I.G. 11. 434, 
Proxeny of (anon.) Cyzicene; (3) LG. 11. 448, Eumenes Stratii (boxer) 
of Cyzicus, victorious at Thesea; I.G . 11. ; Tombstones of (4) (2893) 
Dexicrates Dexiae of Zeleia, (5) (3106) Aphrodisius Pai, (6) (3107) Nicon 
Heraei, (7) (3108) Theodoras Demetrii, of Cyzicus, (8) (3278) Carcinus 
Aeneti, (9) (3279) Molpothemis Hecatoclis of Proconnesus, cf. 2825, 
2826 Apollonians (?a Rhyndaco); (10) LG. in. 77, Inscr. from statue 
of Hadrian erected by Cyzicenes; (11) I.G . hi. 129, Athlete of Sinope, 
victor at Cyzicene Olympia; (12) LG. ill. Tombstones of (13) (2530) 
Alexander Dionysii, (14) (2531) Eveteria Asclepiadae, (15) (2532) [anon.], 
of Cyzicus. 

Attouda. B.C.H. XI. 348, Inscr. mentioning Carminius Claudianus 2 . 

Carthaia (Ceos). B.C.H. XXX. 101, Proxeny of (anon.) Cyzicene. 

Ceos. Ath. Mitth. ix. 275, Proxeny of (anon.) Cyzicenes and Proconnesian. 

CHIOS. Mow. k. Bi/ 3 A. ii. 37, pv', Tombstone of Dionysodorus Hephaestionis 
of Cyzicus. 

Corinth. A.J.A. vii. 29 (3), (anon.) Cyzicene. 

Delos. Dittenberger, Syl.1 791, Oracle of Apollo to Cyzicenes, prescribing 
festival of Kore Soteira. 

Delphi. B.C.H. vi. 454, Oracle of Apollo to Cyzicenes, prescribing sacrifice 
to Poseidon Asphaleius and Ge Karpophoros. 

Demetrias. I. G . 1183, Sepulchral inscr. of Perigenes Perigenis. 

EPHESUS, (i) C.I.G. 2981, Honorary inscription of (anon.) procurator set 
up by the government of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum ; (2) B. M. Inscrr. 
DCXI. (Wood 60 (14)) Asiatic games at Cyzicus. 

Heraclea Perinthus. (i) Dumont 378 (64*2), Honorary inscr. of M. 
Ulpius Senecio Saturninus set up on behalf of Cyzicus by the Sito- 
phylax M. Aur. Amerimnus 3 ; (2) ibid. 392 (j<\.s)~Ath, Mitth . Vlll. 
219 (49), Games of Kore and Hadrian at Cyzicus. 

ILION. (1) Dorpfeld, I lion 11. 466 ( 32 ) 4 5 , Vote of thanks to troops sent from 
Poemanenum to Ilion 80 B.C., under Nicander Menophili; (2 ) ibid. 
465 (24 )s=C.LG. 3598, Honorary inscription of A. Claudius Caecina 
(Pausanias?) of Cyzicus, logistes at Ilion 6 . 

Karabaulo. P.A.S. hi. 413, Asiatic games at Cyzicus. 

1 Cf. below [Attouda). 2 Cf. above [Aphrodisias (1)). 

8 See Inscr. 11. 17 ( = C.I.G. 3665) for this person, and cf. C.I.G. 6837 (Venice). 

The Perinthus inscription is given to Cyzicus by Dessau, Prosopographia , 538. 

4 — Schliemarn, ftios, 636, Arch. Zeit. xxx. 57, A.-E, Mitth. xv. 8. 

5 Cf. Inscr. hi. 21. 
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Larisa, (i) I.G. 528, (Anon.) Cyzicene victorious in boys’ stadion ; (2) ibid \ 
77 6, Sepulchral inscr. of Apollodorus Aglaophontis. 

Magnesia Mae. Kern, 180, P. Aelius Aristomachus xystarch at Cyzicus. 

Messana. C.LG . 405 (Kaibel 643), Epigram on Cyzicenes buried by Aur. 
Eutyches 1 . 

Miletus, (i) C.I.G . 2855, 2858, Votive offerings of Cyzicenes to Milesian 
Apollo 2 ; (2) Dittenberger, Syll.% 225, Estates of Laodice on the Aesopus. 

Neapolis. C.I.G. Ital. 738 (cf. 755^), Asiatic games and Commodea at 
Cyzicus. 

Olbia. C.LG. 2059 (Latyschev 18), Cyzicenes and other foreign communities 
crown Theocles. 

Olympia. Inscr. 463, Honorary inscr. of P. Aelius Crispinus Metrotimus, 
(honorary?) Cyzicene. 

Orchomenus. C.LG. 1583, LG. vii. 3195, Perigenes Heraclidae flute- 
player of Cyzicus victorious at Charitesia 3 . 

Oreus. Dittenberger, Syll.% 494, Proxeny of Cyzicene. 

Pergamon. F ranckel, 248 (Dittenberger, Syll.% ,331). Letters of Attains III 
to Cyzicenes. 

Philadelphia. C.LG. 3428, Olympia at Cyzicus. 

PRUSA. R/i. Mus. xxvil ^zj—A.-E. Mitth . vii. 170, Inscription relating 
to a siege by Mithradates and mentioning his defeat at Baris 4 . 

RHODES, (i) LG. xn. 11, List containing the name of ...odotus of Cyzicus ; 
(2) LG . XU. 127, Nicasion of Cyzicus, a benefactor; (3) LG. XI 1. 870, 
Tombstone of Menodorus Menodori of Cyzicus. 

Rome, (i) LG. Ital, 1297, Chronological table mentioning Mithradatic 
war; (2) LG. Ital. mi, Agonistic inscr. mentioning tragic and comic 
competitions at Cyzicus. 

SAMOTHRACE. C.LG. 2157, 2158, Monuments commemorating the rela- 
tions of Cyzicus with the sanctuary of the Cabin 5 . 

Seleucia (Ciliciae). Michel 555, Cyzicene proxeny-decree in favour of a 
Seleucian. 

Sigeum. C.LG . 8, etc., Stele dedicated by a Proconnesian. 

Tanagra. LG. vii. 523, Proxeny of Diodotus Heraclidae Cyzicene. 

THESPIAE. (i) I.G. vii. 1760, Victory of Perigenes Heraclidae 6 Cyzicene 
flute-plaj'er ; (2) I.G. vii, 1765, Victory of Apollodorus Apollodori Cyzi- 
cene in boys’ stadium. 

Thyatira. C.I.G. 3497, Antonius Claudius Arignotus, neocorus of Cyzicus. 

Tralles, (i) B.C.H. xxviii. 86 (7), Hadrianea at Cyzicus; (2) ibid. (11), 
Games (anon.) at Cyzicus. 

1 Cf. Inscr. v. 138. 2 Cf.also for Milesian relations of C. Dittenberger, Syll^. 763. 

3 Cf. below ( Thcsfiiae ). 

4 The stone is very probably of Cyzicene origin : Cyzicene marbles were used as 

building materials at Brusa in the fifteenth century (Cyriac). 

5 Cf. also Berl . Mhr. 1855. 6x6, Ath. Mitth. xvnr. 355. 1-5. 

6 See above ( Orchomenus) . 
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8. Foreign Games mentioned in Cyzicene Inscriptions. 


Athens: Hadrianea, 111. 22. 
Byzantium: Sebasta, hi. 34. 
Chalcedon: Pythea, m. 34. 
Ephesus: Barbillea, in. 37. 

„ Ephesea, in. 17, 44. 
NlCOPOLiS (?) : Areia (?), v. 221. 
PERGAMON: Augustea, ill. 17. 

n Olympia, in. 34. 

„ Traiania, in. 17. 

„ (?) Soteria and Muciea, 

1. 19. 


PERGAMON : cf. also in. 25, 
Perinthus: Pythia, in. 34. 

Pisa: Olympia, hi. 34. 

Rome: Capitolia, in. 34. 

„ Epinicia, ill. 22. 

Smyrna : Commune Asiae, in. 
1 7* 

„ Olympia, ill. 17. 
Tralles: Olympia, in. 22. 



LIST OF EPONYMI AT CYZICUS 1 


(a) Republican Period. 

1. ARCHONS. Maeandrius. (VI. cent. B.C.) i. I. 

Hermodorus. (Early IV. cent.) ii. 20. 

2. Hipparchs. Euphemus Leodamantis 2 . (Late iv. cent.) i. 21. 

Gorgippides Apollonii 2 . \ 

Buphantides. 

Phoenix (also iv. 56). I (Early III. cent) i. 20 3 . 
Poseidon. 

Diomedon. 

Cy ano ? ii. 1 3. 

Antigenes Hermagorae 2 . 11. — 1. cent. B.C. C.I.G. 2157. 

Ath. Mitth. xvill. 363 (4). 

Aristander Apollophanis. i. 6. 

Demetrius Lysiclis 2 . iv. 40. 

Dionysius, iv. 23, i. 33 (?). 

Eumenes Aristandri 2 . iv. 82, cf. ii. 22. 

Hestiaeus Poseidonii 2 . iv. 1. 

Hetaerion Eumnesti 2 . C.LG . 2158. 

Hipponicus Lysagorae. Conze, SamotJn'akc , pi. LXX. 

To these are probably to be added ; 

Heraclides. \ 

Apollonius. - ii. 21. 

Nicomedes. j 

And possibly 

Stratius Stra[tii (?)]. ^ 

C. Iulius, C. f., Ariobarzanes (second term of office). 
Polyeidus [Aristagorae ?]. 

Stratius Stratii (second term of office). 

Polyeidus [Aristagorae] (second term of office). ^ 

Eumenes Aristandri 2 . n. 22. 

Pytheas Pytheae. 

Eubius Diod[ori] (third term of office). 

Polyeidus Aristafgorae]. 

Olympiodorus Antig[enis], j 

1 Cyzicene inscriptions are cited by their Catalogue numbers. 

2 M hrwdpxew* 
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Bacchius. ] 

Apollodorus. J n * 21 ' 

Theognetus K 46 b.c. ? iv. 3. 

Bulides Metrodori. iv. 3. 

Bospon 1 . i. 11. 

Hegesias. i. 8. 

Peis(istratus ?). i. 9. 

Aristagoras Arignoti (about 40 B.C.). iv. 4. 

Menestheus Polyeidi. iv. 70. 

L. Vettius Rufus 2 , iv. 89. 

(&) Imperial Period. 

Tiberius. Pausanias Eumenis. i. 12. 

Drusus Caesar (Germanici f. ?). iv. 28. 

CALIGULA. Gaius Caesar (Caligula) 1 , i. 13. 

Hestiaeus Themistonactis 1 . i. 14. 

(1st cent, a.d.) Claudia Ptolema'is 2 . vi. 30. 

Hadrian? Terentius Donatus and Vibius Amphictyon 2 . ii. 1. 

Claudius Decianus (Euneos?). 

Hermodorus Apollonii. 

Theocritus Theocriti. 

Antoninus? Caesar. 

Antoninus. Claudius Hestiaeus 1 (second hipparchate). Imhoof, KL M. 
25 ( 5 )* 

M. Aurelius? Claudius Eteoneus 2 (cf. Aristid. i. 126). i. 24. 

(1st Neo corate.) Claudius Chaereas 2 (sixth hipparchate). ii. 4. 

„ „ (seventh hipparchate). ii. 5. 

„ „ (eleventh hipparchate). ii. 8. 

Alex. Severus. Claudia Bassa 2 . ii. 5. 

Aurelia Menelais 2 . ii. 17, 

(Her father, Aur. Menelaus, the Asiarch, is strategus 
on a coin of Alexander.) 

(2nd cent. A.D.) Ti. Claudius Eumenes 2 . i. 2 A 
Iulius Maior 2 . ii. 18. 

? Victojrina (fifth hipparchate) and Nonia Quarta 2 , v. 289. 

1 <brl hnr&pxeto. 2 iTTrapxovvTos . 
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LIST OF STRATEGI MENTIONED ON IMPERIAL 

COINS 1 


A. Cyzicus. 

Domitian. Ti. Claudius Hagnias. BM, 21 1 . M. 162, 164. MS. 20S. 
Trajan. Fuscus (proconsul, see Waddington Fastes 111 A.u.C. 712). BM. 
212. M. 166. MS. 218-20. 

Iulius Glaucus. M. 167. MS. 216-7 (in my collection). 
Hadrian. L. Aurelius Antoninus (proconsul, 135 a.d. see Waddington, 
Fastes , 135, Vit. Anton. 3). Coll. Wadd. 730. 

Ti. Claudius Euneos (cf. Inscr. iii. 35). BM. 214. Coll. 

Wadd. 730. I KM. p, 25 (11). M. 174. MS. 222, 227. 
Apu(leius) Sabinus. BM. 213. M. 170? MS. 224. 

G. Iulius? Seleucus (cf. Inscr. vi. 13). M. 172 (APXH- 

AEYKOC). 

Severus ? (see below). M. 172. 

Antoninus. Aulus 2 (Claudius Caecina Pausanias?, strategus in Inscr. 

i. 24, cf. iii. 21 and Foreign inscrr. (Won)). BM. 216 
(AY AO Y— a worn coin). M. 180. 

Claudius Hestiaeus (hipparch in MS. 243. (IKM. 25 (13).)). 
Severus (see below). M. 179, ETTi CTPA CEB. 

M. Aurelius. L. Aurelius 3 , Asiarch. MS. 281, cf. Commodus. 

Claudius Hestiaeus. BM. 

Naevius Quintus. I 3 M, 293. M. 195 (cf. Commodus). 

M(?) Claudius Mu(cianus?) Severus. (?cf, Waddington 
Fastes 143, CJ.G. 4033, 4034.) M. 196. MS. 266, 
284-7, 282-8. 

1 BM. British Museum Catalogue, Mysia. Coll. Wadd, = Tnvmtaire de la 
Collection Waddington. IKM. = Imhoof, Kkinasiatucke Miinzen. IMG.=Imhoof, 
Monnaies Grecques. M.-Mionnet. MS. = Mionnet, Supplement. 

2 Strategi place the praenomen only on coins in at least two cases at Miletu- 
polis q.v. 

3 Verus? 
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COMMODUS. Q. Naevius (Maximus?). BM. 240. NAI BIOYKYI NTOY. 
MS. 350. 

T. Aelius Eteoneus. BM. 237. 

Caecilianus Alupianus. BM. 236. Coll. Wadd. 748. 
Aur(elius) Meidias. MS. 349. Mionnet suspects this 
(which I have seen) as a bad reading of 
L. Aurelius, Asiarch. MS. 348. (Cf. above under M. 
Aurelius.) 

Severus. Iulius Euporus. MS. 366. 

D. Aldus Modestus. BM. 247. MS. 365. 

CARACALLA. Aelius Onesiphorus. Coll. Wadd. 753. M. 216-7. MS. 380. 

Numi(ciusP) Zoilus. Coll. Wadd. 752. 

MACRINUS. T. Varius? Phoebus. BM. 259. M. 223 (CTPOYAPOY). 
MS. 385. 

ElagabaluS. Aurelius Sophistes. M, 226. 

Lepidus (cf. Gordian III. below). MS. 398. 

SEV. Alexander. Aurelius Aristiades. BM. 263. 

(Aurelius) Menelaus (cf. Inscr. ii. 17) in my collection. 
Aurelius Prodicus. M- 228. 

Iulius Secundus. Coll. Wadd. 755. 

Socrates. MS. 412. 

G. Flavius Trophimus. BM. 264. 

Gordian III. P. Aelius Artemidorus (Asiarch). Coll. Wadd. 762, MS. 
427-8. 

Lepidus. BM. 271-2. Coll. Wadd. 759. M. 232, 237. 

MS. 430-1, cf. 432. 

(Iulius) Secundus. MS. 429. 

Num(iciusP) Seleucus. IKM. 27, 19. Coll. Wadd. 760-1. 
PHILIP. Aurelius Severus Agathemerus. BM. 274-5. M. 239. MS. 436. 
Aurelius Alexander. Coll. Wadd. 763. 

Aurelius Iu... MS. 436. 

Valerian 1 . Apolloniades. M. 240. Wadd. Coll. 764. (Cf. MS. 444 
AEONIAOY and below Apollo 7 iide$ temp. Gallieni.) 
Socrates. MS. 446. Cf. 445. 

Gallienus. Asclepiades. MS. 460, 46 r. Coll. Wadd. 770. (Pseudauton. 

BM. 203. M. 140. MS. 193-4*) Cf. M. 142 ACKAH- 

niOAnpoY. 

Apollonides. MS. 466. (Pseudauton. BM. 204. M. 141*) 
Basileus. (Cra...) BM. 276, 278, 282. Coll. Wadd. 767- 9 - 
Cf. MS. 459, 467, 468 KA, 470 AKIA, 471 * (Pseudauton. 
BM. 205. Wadd. Coll. 714, 7 * 5 * M. 146?) 

Aurelius Hermolaus. BM. 275* Coll. Wadd. 765- M. 243. 
MS. 463-5. 

1 The fabric of the coins of Valerian and Gallienus is so bad that I have had 
little compunction in fusing many of MionnePs variations. 


20 — 2 
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Aurelius Menophilus Andronici. MS. 472. 

Sept(imius) Ponticus. BM. 289. Coll. Wadd. 774. 

Aelius? Paulus. I KM. 26 (17?). Coll. Wadd. 765. (Pseud- 
auton. I KM. 27, 17? Coll. Wadd. 713. M. 144.) 
Socrates. MS. 478. Perhaps misread for 
Sostratus. M. 241. (Pseudauton. Coll. Wadd. 712.) 

L. Severus (Mas...). MB. 280. IMG. 613, 171. Wadd. 
Coll. 771—773. (Pseudauton. M. 143. Coll. Wadd, 717, 
721.) 

Claudius Gothicus. Septimius? Ponticus. BM. 289. Coll, Wadd. 774. 

M. 232. MS. 489 and 490. 

B. MlLETUPOLIS. 

Vespasian. Ti. Volu(sius?). MS. 620. 

Trajan. P. Licinius Balbus. BM. 8. (Cf. TTO BM. 9. I KM. 29 (2). 
Mionn. 382. MS. 620, 622.) 

Hadrian. Q. Iulius Bassus? M. 357. (Cf. KO I KM. 29 (3).) 

S. Attilius Milo? M. 356. 

Antoninus. S. Claudius Flavius Diphilus. BM. n, Coll. Wadd. 909. 
M. 358. 

Aurelius and Verus. Eutyches Alexandri. M. 359. MS. 626. Cf. 

C.I.G. 5944. 

COMMODUS. Eutyches Alexandri. BM. 14. M. 363. (Crispina.) 

Sot(erich)us. M. 364. (Crispina.) 

MACRINUS. Claudius Nicostratus. M. 365. 

Elagabalus. Philippus. M. 366. 

Gordian III. Aurelius Hermes. M. 368 (in my collection ; cf. NZ. xxxiii. 
34 , 54 )- 

Philip. Aurelius Crispus. Coll. Wadd. 912. M. 371. 

C. POEMANENUM. 

Trajan. P..,Ar(isto)n? Coll. Wadd. 725-6. Cf. Inscr. v. 42 (Gunen). 
COMMODUS. Claudianus Ascle(piadae) Pausanias (cf. Inscr. iv. 67). Coll. 

Wadd. 996. Num . Chroiu 1907, 441. Pseudauton. 
Z.f.N. iii. 123. 

D. Hadrianutherae. 

Severus. Horatius? Diogenes. BM. 5, 6. Coll. Wadd. 849. M. 147-8. 
MS. 251-4. 

Moschianus. BM, 4. 

Caracalla. Moschianus. M. 149. 
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Philip. Aurelius Socrates. Coll. WadcL 852. I KM. 21 (1). M. 150. 

(Pseudauton. Mner „SJNunu Chron. vi. 91).) 

Of later Roman officials we have scant record ; under Maximian Flavius 
Laodicius, dioecetes of the Hellespont, and Leontius, proconsular governor 
of Cyzicus, are mentioned in the Acta S . Bassae 1 , and under Licinius 
Poseidonius, governor (px*aepositus) of Cyzicus, and Zelicinthius, tribune of 
Leg. II. Traiana, in the Acta S. Theogenis a . A few names of eparchs and 
others are mentioned on Byzantine seals and weights 3 . 

The Bishops of the Hellespontine province are catalogued by Lequien 
and Gams. The Cyzicene and Proconnesian lists have been since con- 
siderably augmented by the researches of Nicodemus and Gedeon 
respectively. 


1 Acta SS. Aug. 21. 


2 Ibid . Apr. 29. 


3 Inscrr. VI. 46 ff. 
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Livorno, 1785. Letter VI. Marmara, Artaki, Cyzicus, Brusa. 

Viaggi e Oposcoli Diversi . Beiiin, 1806, 135 — 139. Soma to Brusa 

by Macestus Valley (1782). 

Sibthorp. See Walpole, Hawkins. 

Smith, Eli. Researches in Armenia . Boston, 1833, I. 50 — 52. Macestus 
Valley to Mihallitch. 

SPON, J. Voyage de Vltalie et du Levant Lyon, 1678, r. 284 fF. Brusa to 
Smyrna by Macestus Valley. 

Spratt, T. A. B. On the Freshwater Deposits of the Levant in Q. Joitrn. 

Geol. Soc. London, 1858, 212 fF. Marmara Is. 

Stamaty and Collier. Their geographical observations on the Macestus 
Valley road are published in Bull. Soc . Giogr . Xiv. 1830, 194-6. 

Stark, K. B. Nach dem Griechischen Orient. Heidelberg, 1882, 374 fF. 

Description of Cyzicene antiquities in the Calvert Collection. 

SXOCHOVE, V. de. Voyage du Levant. Bruxelles, 1650, 177 — 184. Peramo, 
Panderma, Cyzicus. 

XCHIHATCHEFF, P, A sic Mineure , Description , Physique, Statistique et 
ArchSologique . Paris, 1853-69. Of his routes, edited by Kiepert in 
Petermanns Mitth ., Erganzungsheft 20, 1867, the following concern us: 
1847, Oct. 12. — Tchanak, Dimetoka, Bigha, Balia, Balukiser, Gelembe, 
Akhissar, Dec. 11. — Tchanak, Dimetoka, coast to Aesepus, Mihallitch, 
Mudania. 1848, Dec. 11.— Soma, Kiresun, Balukiser, Balia. 1849, 
May 13. — Pergamus, Ivrindi, Balukiser, Mendoura, Balat. 

FTeplow, W. Ueber die Oerilichkeit der Schlacht am Granikus in Journ . 
Russ. Minis t. f. Volksaufklarung , 1889, 102 — 112. [Bursian.] 

t (French translation.) Paris, 1890, pp. 21 and map. [Bursian.] 

Recherches sur P emplacement du champ de bataille au passage du 

Granique in Mhn. Acad. Inscrr Sdr. I. Tom. x. (1893), Pt. I. 217 — 
2 33 2 - 

Texier, C. Description de VAsie Mineure . Paris, 1839-49, n. 1 56 fF 
Many as, Cyzicus, Islands. PI. 102 Amphitheatre. 

DAsie Mineure (JJ Univers , Histoire et Description de tons les Peuples ). 

11. xxxi. fF — III. ii. — ix. contain notices of Besbicus, Dascylium, Apollonia, 
Lopadium, Kermasti, rivers and lakes, Proconnesus, Cyzicus. PI. XLIIL 
(not in the Description de VAsie Mineure) Ruins at Palatia. 

1 The description is by d(u) C(hastel) the actual author of the book. It is the 
clearest and fullest early description except Cyriac’s. 

2 The author attempts to locate the battle on the upper Granicus. 
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ADDENDA. 

Burada, T. 0 Cdldtorie la Romania diu Bitinia , Jassy, 1893 (on the 
Wallachian origin of the Pistika villages). 

*Fritze, H. von, and Gaebler, H. Der Atiiskult hi Kyzikos in Homisma , 
1909, pp. 33 a 

1 His determination of some points on this road is given by Leake (Asia Minor , 
preface xx). 
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AchyraUs, 93, 133, 197 
Aero cus, 196 

Adrasteia (city), 95, 158; (goddess), 220; 

(mountain), 48, 79 
Aegaeon, 54 
Aeolians, 148 
Aesepus, R., 40 
Agora; see Market 
Agoranomus, 257 
Agraphiotika , 150 
Agrippa, 184, 240 
Aidinjik, 48, 203 f 
Alaeddin, Sultan, 137, 202 
Albanians, 34, 35, 54, 86, 154, 155 
Alcibiades, 167 
Alexa, 122 

Alexander the Great, 2, 172 
Aliases, 248 f 
Amphitheatre, 6, 15 
Anastasius, 188 

Anchor of the Argonauts, 158 

Andeiris, 219 

Angelocomites, R., 42 

Antigonia, 1x4 

Antoninus, 186, 188 

Aorata, 196 

Aphisia, I., 36 

Apbnitis, L., 46 

Aphrodite, 235 f 

Apollo, 102, 228 ff 

Apollonia ad Rhyndacum, 68 ff, 194 

Apolloniatis, L., 44 

Apollonis, 175 f 

Apollonius Rhodius, 1 56 fF 

Archangelos, 12 r 

Architects, 257 

Archon, 251, 254 

Arctonnesus, r, 6, 21 ff 

Argiza, 138 

Argonauts, 1 5 7 ff, 215 

Argyria, 112 

Aristagoras, 164 

Aristides, 141 ff, 187 

Armenians, 51, 155 


Arrhidaeus, 172 f 

Artaki, 16 ff, 165, 202 ; fountain of, 20, 
15S 

Artemea, 49, rc>5 
Artemis, 232 ff 
Artynia, L., 46 
Asiarch, 261 f 

Asklepios, 115, 122, 176, 226 
Assar Alan, 140 
Assar-Kal6, no 
Athena, 180, 184, 206, 236 
Attis, 219, 234 
Augustus, 1 83 
Aulonia, 3.5, 108 
Aurelius, 188 

Baba Kalessi, 104 
Balia, 1x2, 139, 226 
Balkiz, 5, 15 
Balukiser, 88 ff, 203 
Barbarous names, 247 
Barenus, R., 42, 108 
Baris, 105 
Basileus, 212 
Bayezid I, 55 
Bayezid II, 28 
Besbicus, 53, 210, 227 
Beykeui, 91 
Bigaditch, 91, 94 
Bighashehr, 96, 203 
P<a)/a 6 $ in epitaphs, 241 
Boule, 250 
Bouleuterion, 251 
Braiecuel, P. de, 33 
Bridges at Cyzicus, 3, 172; at Lopa- 
dium, 78; near Mihallitch, 86, 134; 
at Alexa, 123; near Bighashehr, 125; 
on the Aesepus, 128; at Sultan-Chair 
13 1 ; near Debleki, 132; near Balia, 

lb 

Broukolakas, 35 

Bpticns rod KapvK^us, 85, 196 

Brutus, 182 

Bryllion, 56 
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Bulgars, 155 

Caesarea Germanice, 65 ff 
Calamus, 93, 199 ; see also Acrocus 
Calendar* 252! 

Caligula, 184 

Calonymus (=Besbicus), 54 
Calvert, F., vii 
Carabella, T., viii 
Caracalla, 189 
Catalans, 200 ff 
Cedrenus, 161 
Cemeteries, 15 
Ceramidas, T9, 199 
Christian epitaphs, 244 
Christianity, early, 208 
Chytus, harbour of, 3, 5, 20 
Cippus, 241 
Circassians, 79, 155 
Cleite, wife of Cyzicus, 158!, 240 
“ Cleite ” stream, 9 
Colacretae, 259 
Commodus, 189 
Comnenus, Alexius, 194 ff 
Conon, 160 
Constantine, 216 
Cossacks, 155 

Cybele, 214 ff; see also Dindymene 
Cyminas, M., 94, 199 
Cyriac of Ancona, 11 ff| 118, 21 if 
Cyzicus, site of, iff; king, 157 ff, 239; 
battle of, 167 

Dascylitis, L,, 45 ff, 58 
Dascylium, 55 ff, 172 
Debleki, 50 
Demeter, 221 
Demirdesh, 150 

Demir Kapu (gate), 9; (pass of), 132, 
135 f 

Didymateiche, 96 
Dindymene, 160, 214 ff 
Dindymon, M., 22 ff 
Dionysus, 233 f 
Dioscuri, 238 
Doliones, 145, 158 ff 
“Domna,” 219 
Drusilla, r8£ 

Earthquakes, 4, 77, 187, 188, 193, 194 

Eastnor, Lord, vii 

Embilus, R., 42, 239 

Ephebi, 258 

Epic names, 247 

Eras, 71, 254 

Erdek ; see Artaki 

Ergasteria, 114, 138 

Eski Manyas, 116* 

Eteoneus, 240 
Euripij 4 


Fairs, 88, 96, 104, 123 
Faustina II, 188, 212 
Flaccus, Valerius, 160 
Fons CufiidiniS) 159 

Games, 259, 300, 303 
Gauls, invasion of the, 174 
Germanicus Caesar, 66 
Germe, 75, 105 
Gerousia, 254 

Goths, invasion of the, 191 
Granicus, R., 39 f, r 7 2 
Guilds, 258 
Gumenidj, 139 
Gunen, 49, 103, 139 
Guzel Kupru, 132 
Gymnasia, 258 

Hadrian, 187 ; see also Temple of H. 
Hadrianutherae, 88 ff 
Halone, I., 35 
Harakhi, 28 

Harbours of Cyzicus, 4ff 
Harpagia, 97, 210 
Henderson, A,, ix 
Heptaporus, R., 42 
Heracles, 16 1 
Hermes, 236 
Hipparch, 254, 304 
Homonoia, 239 

Isis, 227 
Issiz Khan, 84 

Isthmus of Cyzicus, iff, 158; cf. 197 

“ Jasonian way,” 158 
Justinian, 193 

Kalenderoghlu, 83, 104 
Kallion, 213, 252 
Kapu Dagh ; see Arctonnesus 
Kara Ali, 54, 202 
Karabogha, 99 
Kara Dagh, 52 
Karadja Oghlu, 149 
Karadja Pasha, 86 

Kara-d 4 r 6 , R, ; see Tarsius, Embilus 

Karassi, 88 

Karesus, 112 

Kaseos, 232, 235 

Kebsud, 91 

Kermasti, 74 ff, 203 

Khans, 84, 136 

Koaste, R., 49 

Kore, 180, 188, 210 ff 

Kouvouklia, 149 

Kurshunlu, 52 

Kutali, I., 37 

Kuz Ada, 71 
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Lakes, the Mysian, 45 ff, 50 ff 
Lala Shahin, 75 
Laneum, 141 

Laodice, estates of, 106 f 
Lascaris, Theodore, 197 ff „ 

Lentiana, 118 
Limenarch, 258 
“ Limne,” 4, 5 
“Little Troy,” 204 
Li via, 184 
Lobrinon, M., 219 
Logistes, 186, 256 
Lopadium, 78 ff, 195 ff 
Lucullus, 179 ff, 240 

Macestus, R., 43 
Mainotes, 150 ft' 

Manoules, 23 

Manyas ; see Eski Manyas, Poemanenum ; 

lake of, 41 ff, 179 
Marble, Proconnesian, 30 ff 
Markets, 14, 184, 257 
Marmara, I. = Proconnesus, 30!!, 76, 

198, 202, 216 
Marmora, George, 33 
Medicion, 66 

Megarians at Cyzicus, 164 
Melainai, 42 
Melanos prom., 18 
Melde, 76 

Memnon, of Rhodes, 172; village of, 
108 

Mendoura, 135, 143, 157 

Mecr^y, 251 

Metata, 92, 133 

Metopa, 72 

Metrodorus, 32, 164 

Michael, S., 62, 78, 116 

Midias, 168 

Mihallitch, 85 ff, 203 

Milesian colonization, 20, 32, 163 ft 

Miletopolitis, L., 45 ff, 76 

Miletupolis, 78 ff, 178, 238 

Miletus (heroj, 76 

Mithradates, 178 

Mohammed I, 83 

Monasteries ; see Besbicus, Cyrnmas, 
Kapu Dagh, Kara Dagh, Triglia 
Months, Cyzicene, 252 f 
Mouchlia, 19 ; see Ceramidas 
Muhajirs, 155 
Muntaner, 201 
Murad I, 116, 150 
Murad II, 83, 84 
Mysians, 147 
Mysteries, 212 

Nauarch, 256 
N&h, 259 

r&v 2e/3a<77W, 257 


Nepeion Pedion, 94 
Nomenclature, 245 ff 

Odryses, R., 44 
Omerkeui, 135 
Onopnictes, R., 43, 133 
Orkhan, 83, 203 
Orphica , 16 r 

Palaescepsis, no 
Pan, 237 

Panagia, I., 18, 20 
Panagia Kara Dagh, 52 
Panagia Phaneromene, 24 
Panderma, 50 f, 197 
Panormus (harbour), 3, 5 ; town, see 
Panderma 

Pasha Liman, I. ; see Halone 
Paul, S., 208 

Pegae, 98 ff, 197 ff, 202 f, 205 
Pelasgians, 51, 54, 145 
Pelecete, 62 

Pergamon, relations with, 174 ff 
Pericharaxis, 114, 195 ff 
Persephone; see Ivore 
Pescennius, Niger, 189 
Phiietaerus of Pergamon, 174 
Phitetaerus, S., 49 ff, 208 
Phrygia, 147 
Phrygians, 147 * 

Phylarch, 250 
Pisistratus, 179 
Pistika, 150 
Placia, 51 f 
Placiane, 216 f 

Poemanenum, 105, 115 ff, 138, 143 
Poketos, 49 
Pompeius, Sextus, 183 
Poseidon, 185, 206, 221, 235 
Priapus, 97, 166, 172 
Proconnesus ; see Marmara, I. 
Procopius, 192 f 
Procurator, 72, 257 
Prytanis, 251 

“ Pseudantoninus,” 190 note 
Pteleae, 133 
Pytharchus, 164 
Pythia Therma, 1:02, 161 

River-gods, 239 
Rhyndacus, R., 44, 180 
Rumelians, 155 
Rustafjaell, R. de, viii 

Sacred Rock, 159 
Saints, local, 32 
S. Simeon, hill of, 18 
Samothrace, 171, 211, 

Sarcophagi, 242 
Sarikeui, 10 r 
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Satala, 182 
Scylace, 51 f 

Scythians, invasions of, 190, 191 

Serapis, 227, 242 

Serou kome, 49 

Severus, Septimius, 189 

Sidene, 96 

Sigriane, 53 

Sitophylax, 257 

Solomon, 204 

Stephanephorus, 257 

Strategus, 255, 306 

Suleiman Pasha, 203 f 

Suleiman the Magnificent, 149 

Susurlu, 134, 136 

Syke, 62 ff 

Tachtali, 66 
Tamashalik, 204 
Tamias, 258 
Tarsius, R., 41 
Tavshan Ada, 19 
Tchatal, M., 41 
Tchinar Bunar Kale, 104 
257 

Temple (at Cyzicus) of Apollonis, r 75 ; 
r Hadrian, 10 if, 187 ff ; (at Apollonia) 
of Apollo, 70 f 
Theatre at Cyzicus, 6 
Theophanes, 53 
Qebs (Jt/acrros, 222 ff 

Thermal Springs, 141 ; see also Gunen, 
Pythia Therma 


Thiasi, 207 

Thracian Harbour, 5 ; village, 179, 
224 

Tiberius, i84f 

Timaeus, 173 

Timotheus, 168 

Timotheus, S., 33 

Titias, 210 

Top Hissar, rr8 

“Tower of William, 5 ’ 119, 201 

Trapezites, 258 

Tribes, 250, 252 f 

Triglia, 58 ff 

Trinities, 225 

Trocmi, invasion of, 175 

Tryphaena, Antonia, 4, 184, 257 

Tryphaena, S., 209 

Tumuli, 109, 159 

Tyche, 238 

CJlubad; see Lopadium 
'TTbfjLvyfjLa,, 242 ff 

Village-administration, 255 

Walls of Cyzicus, 6 ff, 167 note 

Yali-chiftlik, 55, 149 

Zaccaria, Martino, 33 
Zaganos Pasha, 89 
Zeleia, 101 ff, 253 
Zeus, 222 ff 
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